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PREFACE 

The preseDt Tolnme iB a biography of Lanier 
ratber tban a oritioal study of his work. So ita 
as possible, I have told the etoiy in his own 
words, or in the words of those who knew him 
most intimately. II I have erred in placing un- 
due emphasis on the early part of hie career, it 
was intentional, for that is the part of his life 
about which least is known. I have intention- 
ally emphasized his relation to the South, in order 
to avoid a misconception that he was a detached 
figure. Tlie bibliographies prepared by Mr. Wills 
for the " Southern History Association " and by 
Mr. Callaway for his " Select Poems of Lanier " 
make one unnecessary for this volume. 

Of previously publbhed material, I have been 
greatly indebted to the Memorial by Mr. William 
Hayes Ward, the fuller sketch by the late Pro- 
fessor W. M. Baskervill, and the volume of let- 
ters published by Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sods. For new material, I am indebted, first 
of all, to Mrs. Sidney Lanier, who has put me 
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in poasession, not of the most intimate oorre- 
Bpondence of the poet, but of many letters writ- 
ten by him to hia father and friends, as wdl as 
unpublished fragments and eaaays. She has done 
all in her power to make this volume accurate 
and trustworthy. Her sons, Mr. Charles Day 
Xianier and Mr. Henry W. Lanier, have put 
me under special obligations, the latter especially, 
by reading the proof of a lai^ part of the vol- 
ume. Mr. Clifford I^nier, the poet's brother, 
put at my disposal a valuable series of letters, 
and otherwise aided me. I am indebted to Dr. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, Mrs. Edwin C. Cushman, 
Judge Logan E. Bleckley, Mr. Dudley Buck, 
Mr. Charles Scribner, Mrs. Isabel L. Dobbin, 
Mr. C^eorge Cary Eggleston, Miss £iffie Johnston, 
Mr. Sidney lAnier Cribson, and Miss Sophie 
Kirk, for placing in my bands unpublished 
letters of Lanier. The following have written 
reminiscences which have proved especially help- 
ful: Dr. James Woodrow, Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, Chancellor Walt^ B. Hill, Professor 
Waldo S. Pratt, Mrs. Arthnr W. Machen, Mrs. 
Sophie Bledsoe Herrich, Mr. F. H. Gottlieb, and 
Mr. Charles Heber Clarke. I dedre to thank 
MesBrs. Charles Scribner'a Sons and Mis. Lanier 
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for pennission to quote from the letters and 
collected writings of Lanier; Messrs. Donble- 
day, Page & Co. for permisaion to quote from 
Lanier's *' Sliakspere and his Forerunners," and 
the editor of " Lippincott's Magazine," for the 
quotations from the letters to Mr. Milton H. 
Northrup. For various reasons I am under obli- 
gations to Miss Susan Hajes Ward, Mrs. W. M. 
Baskervill, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Tumbull, 
Mr. George S. Wills, Mr. J. P. Breedlove of 
the Trinity College Library, Mr. T. J. Kieman 
of the Harvard College Library, Mr. Philip 
B. Uhler of the Peabody Listitute, Mr. J. H. 
Sonthgate, Mr. F. A. Ogbum, Mr. Milton H. 
Northmp, Mr. J. A fiivins, Dr. C. Alphouso 
Smith, and to my colleagues, Dr. W. P. Few and 
Dr. W. H. Glasson. . 
TannTT Collbob, Dubbak, H. C, 

AngoBt 12, igoe. . 
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SIDNEY LANIER 



INTRODUCTION 

The author of the introduction to the first com- 
plete edition of Sidney Lanier's poema — pub- 
lished three years after the poet'a death — pre- 
dicted with confidence that Lanier would " take 
his final rank with the first princes of American 
song." Anticipating the appearance (A this vol- 
ume, one of the beat of , recent lyric poets, who 
had been Lanier's fellow prisoner daring the 
Civil War, prophesied that "his name to the ends 
of the earth would go." Indeed, there was a 
sense of surprise to 'those who had read only the 
1877 edition of Lanier's poems, when his poems 
were collected in an adequate and worthy edition. 
Since that time the space devoted to him in his- 
tories of American literature has increased from 
ten or twelve lines to as many pages — an indi- 
cation at once of popular interest and of an in- 
creasing number of scholars and critics who have 
recognized the value of his work. His growing 
&me fodnd a notable expression when his picture 
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appeared in the frontispiece of the standard 
Ameriom Anthology, along with those <tf Poe, 
Walt Whitman, and the fire recognized New 
England poeta. 

It cannot be said, however, that Lanier's rank 
as a poet — even in AmericaD, to say nothing of 
English literature — is yet fixed. He is a very 
oneven writer, and his defects axe glaring. Some 
of the best American critics — men who hare a 
r^ht to speak with authority — shake their heads 
in disapproval at what they call the Lanier cult. 
Abroad he has had no vt^e, as have Emerson 
and Foe and Walt Whitman. The enthusiastic 
praise of the " Spectator " has been more than bal- 
anced by the indifference of some Eoglish critics 
and the sarcasm of others. Mme. Blanc's article 
in the " Revue des Deuz Mondes," setting forth 
the charm of his personality and the excellence 
of his poetry, met with little response in Eiance. 
la view of this divergence of opinion among 
critics, it may be doubted if the time has yet come 
for anything approaching a final valuation of 
Lanier's work. In the later pages of this book 
an attempt will be made to give a reasonabljif 
balanced and critical study of his actual achiev * 
ment in poetry and criticism. 

Certainly those who have at heart the interest 
of American poetry cannot but wage a feud wift 
death for taking away one who had just began 
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Ms career. The worda of the great Englisb 
threnodiea over the premature death of men of 
genius come involuntarily to one who realizes 
what the death of Lanier nieant. It is true that 
he lived fourteen years longer than Keata uid 
ten years longer than Shelley, and that he was 
as old as Foe when he died ; but it must be re- 
membered that, so far as his artistic work was 
concerned, the period from 1861 to 18T3 was 
largely one of arrested development. He is one 
of the inheritors of unfulfilled renown, not sim- 
ply because be died young, but because what 
he had done uid what he had planned to do 
gave promise of a much better and more endur- 
ing work. Such men as he and Keats must be 
judged, to be sure, by their actual achievement ; 
but there will always attach to th^r names the 
glory of the unfulfilled life, a fame out of all 
proportion to Ae work accomplished. Poe had 
completed his work: limited in its range, it is 
all but perfect. Lanier, with his reverence for 
science, his appreciation of scholarship, his fine 
feeling for music, and withal his love of nature 
and of man, had laid broad the foundation for a 
great poet's career. The man who, at so early 
an age and in the face of such great obstacles, 
wrote the " Marshes of Grlynn"and tbe"Science 
of Englisb Verse," and who in addition thereto 
gave evidence of constant growth and of self- 
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critit^sm) would undoubtedly have acIiieTed mncli 
TTOrtbier thiogs in the future. 

Of one thiug there can be no doubt, that his 
personality is one of the rarest and finest we have 
yet had in America, and that his life was one of 
the most heroic recorded in the annals of men. 
The time has passed for emphasizing unduly the 
patiiOB of Lanier's life. He was not a sorrowful 
man, nor was his life a sad one. His untimely 
and all but tragic death following a life of suffer- 
ing and poverty, the appeals made by admirers 
in behalf of the poet's family, a few letters writ- 
ten to friends e^Iaining bis seeming negligence, 
and a fragment or two found in his papers after 
death, have been sometimes treated without their 
proper perspective. A complete reading of his 
letters — published and unpublished — and of his 
writings, combined with the reminiscences of his 
friends in Baltimore, Macon, and elsewhere, will 
convince any one of the essential vigor and buoy- 
ancy of his nature. He would have resented the 
expression " poor Lanier," with as much empha- 
sis as did Lamb the condescending epithet used 
by Coleridge. Ho was ever a fighter, and he won 
many triumphs. He had the power of meeting 
all oppositions and managing them, emerging 
into " a large blue heaven of moral width and 
delight." 

He was a sufferer from disease, but even ia 
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the midst of its grip upon liim he maintuned hia 
composure, cheerfulness, and unfailing good hu- 
mor. He had remarkable powers of recupera- 
tion. Writing to hia father from San Antonio 
in 18T2, he said : " I feel to-day as if I had been 
a dry leathery carcass of a man into whom some 
one had pumped strong currents of fresh' blood, 
of abounding life, and of vigorous strength. I 
cannot remember when I have felt so crisp, so 
springy, and so gloriously unconscious of lungs." 
During these interraLs of good health he was 
mentally alert, — a jutMligious worker, feeling 
" an immortal and unconquerable toughness of 
fibre " in the strings of his heart. There was 
something more than the obeerfnlness that attends 
the disease to which he was subject. There was 
an ardor, an exuberance that comes only from 
" a lordly, large compass of souL" Astohispor- 
eity, it must be said that few poets were ever so 
girt about with sympathetic relatives and friends, 
and few men ever knew how to meet poverty so 
bravely. He fretted at times over the iirespon- 
siveness of the public to hia work, but not so 
much as did his friends, to whom he was con< 
stantly speaking or writing words of encourage- 
ment and hope. Criticism taught him " to lift 
his heart absolutely above all expeotation save 
that which finds its fulfillment in the large con- 
sciousness of fiuthfol devotion to the highest 
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ideals in art." " This enables me," he said, " to 
work in tranquillity." He knew that he was 
fighting the battle which ever^ artist of his ^pe 
had had to fight since time b^an. In his in- 
tellectual life he passed throogh a period of storm 
and stress, when he felt " the twist and cross of 
life," but he emerged into a state where belief 
overmasters doubt and he knew that he knew. 
He was cheerful in the presence of deivth, which 
he held off for eight years by sheer force of will ; 
at last, when he had wrested from time enough 
to show what manner of man he was, he draok 
down the stirmp-cap " right smilingly." 

Looked at from ereiy possible standpoint, it 
may be seen that none of these obstacles ooold 
subdue his hopeful and buoyant spirit. " He 
was the most cheerful man I ever knew," said 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. Ex-Preaident t^- 
man expressed the feeling of those who knew the 
poet intiiaately when he said, " I have heard a 
lady say that if he took his place in a crowded 
hors&«ar, an exhilarating atmosphere seemed to 
be introduced by his breezy ways. ... He al- 
ways preserved his sweetness of disposition, his 
cheerfulness, his courtesy, his industry, his hope, 
his ambition. . . . Like a true knight errant, 
neverdisheartened by difficulty, never despondent 
in the face of dangers, always brave, full of rfr- 
BouTces, confident of ultimate triomph." The sbor- 
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dent at Jolms Hopkins Univemty who knew him 
best said : " No Bb^iin of phyeioal wear or suffer^ 
ing, no pressure of worldly fret, no amonnt of 
dealing with what are called ' the hard facts of ex- 
perience,' could stiSen or danipen or deaden the 
inborn exuberance of his nature, which escaped 
incessantly into a realm of beauty, of wonder, of 
joy, and of hope." Certainly the great bulk ti 
his published lectures and his poems bear out 
this' impression. Hia brother, Mr. Clifford La- 
nier, says that he would not publish somo of his 
early poems because they were not hale and 
hearty, " breathing of sanity, hope, betterment, 
agitation." "Thtwe are the best poets," said 
Lanier himself, " who keep down these cloudy 
sorrow songs and wait until some light comes to 
gild them with comfort." And this he did. 

Lanier, whose career has been here briefly 
suggested, makes his appeal to Tarions types 
of men and women. Enjoying the use of the 
Peabody Library and living in the atmoq)here 
of a newly created university, he gave evidence 
of the modem scholar's zest for original re- 
search ; and in addition thereto displayed a spir^ 
itoal attitude to literature that is rare. The 
professional musician sees in him one of the ad- 
vance guard of native-born Americans who have 
achieved success in some one field of musical 
endeavor, while a constantly increasing pnUic, 
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intent apcm musical onltare, finds in his letters 
and essays an expression of tbe deeper meaning 
of music and penetrative interpretations of the 
modem orchestra. Lanier influenced to some 
extent the minor poets of his era : who knows 
but that in some era of creative 'art — which let 
us hope ia not far off — his subtle investigations 
and experiments in the domain where mosio and 
verae c<mveige may prove the starting point of 
some greater poet's work ? To the South, with 
which be was identifled by birth and tempei»- 
ment, and in whose tremendous upheaval he bore 
a heroic part, the cosmopolitaDism and modem- 
ness of his mind should be a constant protest 
ag^nst those things that have hindered her in 
the past and an incentive in that brilliant fu- 
ture to which she now so steadfastly and sorely 
moves. To all men everywhere who oare for 
whatsoever thbgs are exoeUent and lovely and 
of good report his life is a piioeless heritage. 



AKCB8THT AND BOYHOOD 

SiDNBT LAidEB was bom in Msoon, Ga., Feb- 
ruary 3, 1842. His parents, Robert Sampson ' 
Lanier and Mary J. Anderson, were at that 
time living in a small cottage on High street, 
the father a struggling young lawyer, and tlie ' 
mother a wtunaii of much thrift and piety. 
There were on both sides traditions of gentility 
which went back to the older States of Vir^nia 
and North Carolina, and in the case of the La- 
niers to soutiiem France and England. Laniei- 
became very much interested in tbe study of his 
genealogy. He was convinced by evidence gath- 
ered from the many widely scattered branches 
of the family that a single family of Laniers 
originally lived in France, and that the fact of 
the name alone might with perfect security be 
taken as a proof of kinship. On account of their 
nomadic habits, due to their continual move- 
ment from place to place during two hundred 
years, he found it difficult to make out a com- 
plete &ouly history. He was not, nor have his 
relatives and later investigators been, able to 
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find material for the study of the Laniers in 
their original home. At one time he expressed a 
wish that President Hayes would appoint him 
consul to southern France. Certainly he was at 
home there in imagination and epirit from the 
time when as a boy he felt the fascination of 
Froissart's " Chronicles." 

One of the keenest pleasures he had in later 
life was to discover in the Peabody Library at 
Baltimore a full record of the Lanier family in 
England. In investigating the state of art in 
Elizabeth's time he came across in Walpole's 
"Anecdotes of Painting " references to Jenmie 
and Nicholas Lanier, whose careers he followed 
with his accustomed zeal and industry through 
the first-hand sources which the library afforded. 
There is no more charaoteristic letter of La- 
nier's than that written in 1879 to Mr. J. F. D. 
Lanier, giving the result of this investigation. 
He there tells the story of ten Laniers who en- 
jc^ed the personal favor of four consecutive 
English monarchs. Jerome Lanier, he believed, 
had on account of reli^us persecution fled 
from France to England dm-ing the last qoaitw 
of the sixteenth century and " av^led himself 
of his accomplishments in mnsio to secure a 
place in Qneen Elizabeth's household." His son 
Nicholas Lanier — " musician, paint«r, engravar" 
' — was patronized successively \,y James I, 
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Charles I, and Charles II, wrote music for the 
masks of Ben Jonson and Campioa and for the 
lyrics of Herrick, and was the first marshal of a 
society of musicians organized by Charles I in 
1626. He also wrote a cantata called " Hero 
and Leander." He was the friend of Van Dyck, 
who painted a portrait of Lanier which attracted 
the attention of Charles I and eventnally led to 
that painter's accession to the court. He was 
sent hy King Charles to Italy to make purchases 
for the royal gallery. He and other members of 
his &mily lived at Greenwich and were known 
as amateur artists as well as musicians. After 
the Bestoration five Laniers — Nicholas, Je- 
rome, Clement, Andrewe, and John — were diar- 
ter members of an oi^anization of mueioians 
established by the king *'to exert their author- 
ity for the improvement of the science and the 
interest of its professors." It was a great plea- 
Boce to Sidney Lanier to find in the diary of 
Pepys many passages telling of his associations 
with these music-loving Ijaniers. "Hct« the 
beat company for musique I ever was in my 
life," says the quaint old annalist, " and I wish 
I could live and die in it. ... I spent the 
night in an exstasy almost ; and having invited 
tbem to my house a day or two hence, we 
broke up." 

The study of tiese distant relatives enjoying 
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the favot of eucoearive Eng^lish kings maBt hard 
suggested the contrast of his own life ; but he 
was pleased with the fancy that their musical 
genius had come to him through heredity, for it 
confirmed his opinion that " if a man made him- 
self an expert in any particular branch of human 
activity there would result the strong tendency 
that a peculiar aptitude towards the same branch 
would be found among some of his deecendants." 
Another Lanier in whimi be was interested 
was Sir John Lanier, the story of whose braTery 
at the battle of the Boyne, in 1690, he first read 
in Maoaulay's *' History of Eng^d." Lanier's 
hope and belief that the family would some 
day be able to fill the intervals satisfactorily 
connecting Sir John Lanier with the musicians 
of the court have not been realized, nor has 
any satisfactory study been made of the coming 
of the Laniers to America. The best evidence 
of the connection between the two families* is 
found in a deed recorded in Prince County, Va., 
May 14, 1728, from NiohoUa Lanier to Holmes 
Boisseaa — the name Nicholas being significant. 
It is certain that Thomas Lanier, along with 
a lai^ number of other Huguenots, setded in 
Virginia in the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury at Manakin-town, stmie twenty miles from 
!Kchmond. Some of these Huguenots, notably 
Uie Moncures, the Maurys, the Latan^ and the 
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floumoys, became connected with hiatorio fam- 
ilies of Virginia. There was a traditioD in tbd 
Lanier family as well as in the Washington fam- 
ily, that Thomaa I^anier married an annt of 
Gieoi^ Washington, but this has been proved 
to be untrue.' The Laniera were related by mar- 
riage to the Washingtons of Surry County. They 
established themselves in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century in Brunswick and Limenburg 
counties of Virginia, as prosperous planters; 
they did not, however, rank either in dignity or 
in wealth with the older gentry of Virginia. In a 
letter written in 1877 Lanier gives in full the 
various branches of the Lanier family as they 
separated from this point and went into all parts 
o£ the United States. One branch joined the 
pioneers who went up through Tennessee into 
Kentucky and thence to Indiana. The most fa- 
mons of these was Mr. J. F. D. Lanier, who played 
a prominent part in the development of the raJl- 
road system of the West, and at the time of the 
Civil War had become one of the leading bank- 
ers in New York city. He was a financial ad- 
viser of President Lincoln, and represented the 
government abroad in some important trans- 
actions. He was of genuine help to Sidney Lanier 
1 WiUiam and Mary QBorter/jr, iii, 71-74, 18fl5 (artloU by 
Eonuw Edirin Hajden) ; iil, 137-139, Ootober, 1894 (bj 
Moncnre D. Convay, with editorial oommeiit) ; it, 3o~36, Jul?, 
JSflS (bj dm editor, Ljon G. Tyler). 
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at crititial tunes in the latter'e life. His son, 
Mr. Charles Lanier, now a banker of New York, 
was a close friend of the poet, and after his 
death presented basts of him to Johns Hopkins 
University and the public library of Macon. 

The branch of the Lanier family with which 
Sidney was connected, moved from Yirgioia 
into Rockingham County, N. C. Sampson La- 
nier was a well-to-do fanner — a country gen- 
tleman, " fond of good horses and fox hounds." 
Several of his sons went to the newer States of 
Georgia and Alabama. Of these was Sterling 
Lanier, the grandfather of the poet, who lived 
for a while in Athens, Cra., and was afterwards 
a hotel-keeper in Macon and Mon^omery. By 
the time of the Civil War he had amassed a con- 
siderable fortune. In a letter written in 1844 
from Macon we learn that he was an ardent 
Methodist. His daughters were being educated 
in the Wesleyan Female College in that city, his 
son Sidney had sailed recently from Charleston 
to France, and expected to travel through Sicily, 
Italy, and other parts of Europe on account of 
his health. He was giving his younger sons the 
best education then attainable in Greorgia. 

His son Robert Sampson Lanier had four 
years before returned from Randolph-Macon 
College, Virginia, and was at the time the letter 
was written begging the practice of law. He 
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never became a lawyer of tlie first rank, but he 
was luuTersally esteemed for hia " fine presence," 
hiB " social gentleness," and his " persistent habit 
of methodical industry," " During all of his long 
and aotive professional life," says the late Wash- 
ington Dessau, "he never allowed anything to 
interfere with his devotion to his calling as a 
lawyer. No desire for office attracted him ; no 
other hufiiness of profit or honor ever diminished 
for a moment his devotion for Ms professional 
duties. In the year 1850 he was admitted to the 
bar by the Supreme Court of Georgia, and from 
that period down to the time of his death the 
name of his firm appears in nearly every volume 
of the reports, Indicatiug the wide extent of his 
business. ... As a lawyer, while not aspiring 
to be a brilliant advocate, he was a most pro- 
found and able reasoner, thoroughly versed and 
grounded in the knowledge of the common law, 
well prepared with a knowledge of current deci- 
sions and in the learning that grows out of them. 
... In his social intercourse he was a gentleman 
of the purest and most refined type. ... At 
bis own home, at the homes of others, in casual 
meetings, in travel, everywhere, he always ex- 
hibited toward those who met him an unbroken 
front of courtesy, gentleness, and refinement." ^ 

1 Bgmrt of the lllh Aanm^ Meeting of the Georgia Bar As- 
tociaiitm, Atlanta, 1S94. 
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He was just bucIi a lawyer as Lanier would 
have become had he remuned in that profes- 
sioD ; indeed, son and father were very much 
alike. The father was a man of " considerable 
literary acquirements and ezqnimte taste." He 
was fond (d Sha^pere, Addison, and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, having the literary taste of the gen- 
tlemen of the old South. The letters written 
to his son show decided cultivation. They show 
also that he was in thorough sympathy with his 
sou's intellectOal life. The letter written by 
Lanier to his father from Baltimore in' 1873 
may lead one to think otherwise. Mr. Lanier 
was opposed, as were most of the nien of his 
section, to a young man's enteriAg upon a mu- 
sical or poetic career, but more than two hun- 
dred letters written by son to father and many 
from father to son prove that their relations 
during the entire career of the poet were unnsu- 
ally close and sympathetic In the earlier years, 
Lanier sent his poems to his father, and valued 
highly his criticism, and in later years be re- 
ceived from him financial aid and counsel. 

While Robert Sampson Ijanier was at college 
in Virginia he met Mary Jane Anderson, the 
daughter of H^ekiah Ajiderson, a Virginia 
planter who attained snccess in the political life 
of that State. They were married in 1840, and 
Sidney was their first-bom. The poet thus in- 
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herited on his mother's side Scoteh-InBh blood, 
an element in Southern life which has been often 
onderestimated. She proved to be a hard-work- 
ing woman, caring litUe for social life, but thoi^ 
oughlf interested in the religious training of her 
children. Her husband, although nominally a 
MethodiBt^ was not actively identified with the 
church, but willingly acquiesced in the somewhat 
rigid Presbyterian discipline that prevailed in 
the home. The children — Sidney, ClifFord, and 
Crertrude — were taught the strictest tenets 
of the Calvinistic creed. When Lanier after- 
wards, in Baltimore, lived a somewhat more 
liberal life -:- both as to creed and conduct — 
he wrote : *' If the constituents and guardians 
of my childhood — those good PreBbyterians 
who believed me a model for the Sunday-school 
children of all times — could have witnessed my 
acts and doings this day, I know not what groans 
of sorrowful regret would arise in my behalf." 

The seriousness of this life was broken, how- 
ever, on week days. Southern Puritanism dif- 
fered from the early New England Puritanism in 
a certain afFectionateness and sociability. The 
mother could play well on the piano, and &e- 
guendy sang with the children hymns and popu- 
lar melodies. Between the two brothers there 
was from the first the most beautiful relation, as 
throughout the rest of their lives : comrades in 
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boyhood, oomradea during the War, oomiadeB in 
their first literary work, and to the end. On 
Saturdays tliey went to " the boys' hnnting fields 

— hapi^ hunting grounds, redtJent (tf hickory 
nuts, Bcaly barks, and lOBe-bloshing, hucious, 
haw apples. . . . Into these woods, across yon 
marsh, we plunged every pennissible Saturday 
for a day among doves, blackbirds, robins, plov- 
ers, snipes, or rabbits." ' Sometdmes they en- 
joyed fishing in the near-by brook or the larger 
river. The two brothers were devoted to their 
sister Gertrude, to whom Sidney referred in later 
years as his " vestal sister, who had, more per- 
fectly than all the men or women of the earth, 
nay, more perfectly than any star or any dream," 
represented to him " the simple majesty and the 
serene parity of the Winged Folk up Yonder." 

The beauty of this simple home life cannot weU. 
be overestimated in its infiuenoe on Lanier'a 
later life. He had nothing of the Bohemian in 
his natore. He was thtonghoat his life folly alive 
to all humim ties, fulfilling every relationship, 
whether of son, brother,f ather, husband, or friend. 
His other relatives — uncles, aunts, and coosins, 

— filled a large place in his early life, especially 
his mother's brother. Judge Clifford Anderson, 
who was the law partner of Lanier's father and 
afterwards Attomey-Oeneral of Georgia; and 

1 Clifford Lanier, 7b Chautavghaii, July, 1606. 
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his father's sister, Mrs. Watt, who from much 
travel and by associatioii with leadiog men and 
women of the South brought into Lanier's life 
the atmosphere of a lai^r social world than that 
in which he was bom. 

Nor did Lanier live apart from the life in 
Macon. Although in later years he fcZt strongly 
the contrast between himself and his environment, 
he always spoke of his native place with the 
greatest afFection, and it was among Macon 
people that he found some of his best friends in 
his adopted city. Its natural beauty appealed to 
him from the beginning — the river Ocmulgee, 
the lat^ forests of oak-trees stretching in every 
direction, the hills above the city, for which he 
often yearned, from the plains of Texas, or the 
flats of Honda, or the crowded streets of Bal- 
timore. The climate was ^^reeable. Describing 
this section, Lanier said : " Surely, along that 
ample stretch of generous soil, where the Appa- 
lachian m^ednesses calm themselves into pleas- 
ant hills before dying quite away in the seaboard 
levels, a man can find such temperances of heaven 
and earth — enough of stm^Ie with nature to 
draw out manhood, with enough of bounty to 
sanction the struggle — that a more exquisite 
co-adaptation of all blessed circumstances for 
man's life need not be sought." ^ 

* Muiic and Poetry, p. 134. 
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Maoon was the capital of Middle Georgia, the 
centre of trade for razty miles around. There was 
among the citizens an aggressive publio spirit, 
which made it the rival in commercial life of the 
older cities. Savannah and Augusta ; before the 
War it WHS a more important city than Atlanta. 
It was one of the first towns to push the building 
of railroads; it became "the keystone of the 
roads grappling with the ocean at the east and 
with the waters beyond the mountains at the 
west." The richer planters and merchants lived 
on the hills above the city — in their oostly man- 
sions with luxuriant flower gardens — while the 
professional men and the middle classes lived in 
the lower part of the city. Social lines were not, 
however, so sharply drawn here as in cities like 
Richmond or Charleston. Middle Greorgia was 
perhaps the most democratic section of the South. 
It was a democracy, it is true, working within 
the limitations of slavery,^ and greatly tempered 
with the feodal ideas of the older States, but it 
was a life which gave room for the development 
of well-marked individual types. There were 
many Georgia " Crackers " in the surrounding 
country ; they were even recognized more than in 

' In Macon a great many cidzeni had no alaTes at all, Mid 
even thoge vho bad them had only a few. In 1850 the whita 
popola^on vaa 3323, while there were only 2352 alaveg. In 
1850, vheu the population had grown to 8000, the proportiou 
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other States as part of the social structure. While 
still a young boy Lanier was delivery clerk in the 
Macon poat-office, and entertained the family at 
nights by " mimicry of their funny speech." In 
later life he wrote dialect poems, setting forth the 
humor of these people, and drew upon their speech 
for illustrations of philological changes in lan- 
gu^e. 

In Macon hospitality was r^arded as an in- 
dispensable, even sacred duty. Cordiality and 
kindness in all the ordinary relations of men and 
women made up for whatever deficiencies there 
were in art and literature. Professor Le Conte, 
who lived in Macon during the boyhood of La- 
nier, speaking of some weeks he spent diere dur- 
ing a college vacation, says, " Oh, the boundless 
hospitality of those times — a continual round 
of entertainments, musicales, and evening par- 
ties, . . . horseback rides and boat rides during 
the day and piano-playing, singing, fluting, and 
impromptu cotillions and Virginia reels in the 
evening ! " ^ The Lanier House, a hotel owned 
hy Sterling Lanier from 1844 to 1854, was the 
centre of this social hfe. -Here many distinguished 
. men were entertained and many receptions were 
held. The proprietor was a typical " mine host," 
endeavoring to throw around his guests some 
of the atmosphere of the finer Southern homes. 
1 TTie Avttibiographs of Joaqih Le Conie. 
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Iq 1851 Fresideot Fillmore and his Secretary of 
the Navy, John P. EenDedy, visited Macon aod 
were entertained at this hotel. Macon was not with- 
out its cultivated people. Yopng ladies studied 
music in New York and brought into the private 
life of the city an atmosphere of musical cul- 
ture. Now and then students were sent to the 
universities of the East. A group of profesraonal 
and business men — £. A. Nisbet, Washington 
Poe, Charles Day, Colonel Whittle, L. Q. C. 
Lamar (in his earlier days) — had the refine- 
ment and cordiality characteristic of the old 
r^me. 

The religious spirit ran high in Macon. While 
the Presbyterian church had a better educated 
clergy and proportionately a greater number of 
educated personages among the laity, the Meth- 
odist and Baptist churches dominated the life of 
the community. Bevivals that recall the Grreat 
Awakening in New England in the time of Jona- 
than Edwards were frequent. The most popular 
preacher in Macon — George F. Fierce, after- 
wards bishop in the Southern Methodist church 
— is said to have pre&hed the terrors of the 
law so plainly that the editor of a long extinct 
Universalist paper said he could smell fire and 
brimstone half a mile from the church; The 
type of religion that prevailed was emotional, 
but in an earlier stage of society it was a great 
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barrier against immorality. The clergy did not 
raiae the queatioa of the ethics of slavery, — 
on the other hand they defended it on biblical 
grounds, — bnt they did enjoin upon masters 
the daty of kindness to slaves. Many of t^em 
were not cultivated men, but they laid the foun- 
dation for a better civilization in a stem and 
ligbteous social life wbioh flowered in the next 
generation. "The oalj burning issnes were sprin- 
kling versus immersion, freewill versus predesti- 
nation," and over these questions the churches 
fought with eneigy. Divided though they were 
on many points, they agreed in resisting the 
forces of modem thought that were making for 
a more liberal theology. 

Although the people of Maeon were thoroughly 
alive to the commercial, social, and religions wel- 
faxe of the community, they provided no adequat« 
school ^tem. Lanier was schooled *' in small 
private one - roomed establishments, taught by a 
Mrs. Anderson, a Mr. Hancock, or by that dear 
old eccentric dominie, ' Jake ' Danforth. One 
of these schools stood in a grove of oak and 
hickoiy-nut trees and was called the 'Cademy. 
Sidney was bright in studies, but while parsing, 
reading, writing, and figuring, he was also chuck- 
ing nuts from the tops of the tall trees, sym- 
pathizing with the diunty half-angel, half-ani- 
mal flying Bqnirrels, and drinking deep draughts 
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of the love of nature from the cool, aoladng 
oaks."^ 

Lanier was undoubtedly influenced by the life 
in Macon ; positively influenced in that much of 
this life became a part of his own, and n^atively 
in that he reacted against many conditions and 
ideals that prevailed there. All the time there 
was developing in him his own genius. He did 
not remember a time when he oould not play' 
upon almost any musical instrument. " When be 
was seven years old he made his first effort at . 
mudo upon an improvised reed cut from the 
neighboring river bank, with cork stopping the 
ends and a mouth hole and six finger holes ex- 
temporized at the side. With this he sought the 
woods to emulate the trills and oadenoes of the 
song birds." Santa Claus's gift one year took 
the form of a small, yellow, one-keyed flute, 
on which simple instrument he would " practice 
with the passion of a virtuoso." Like Schumann, 
he organized an orchestra among his friends and 
young playmates. Simultaneously be was re- 
ceiving his first initiation into the joy ot litera- 
ture. He would frequently retire from playing 
with his brother and other companions to the 
library of his father, where he followed with alv 
sorbing interest the stories of Sir Walter Scott, 

> Article by Clifford Lanier, in Qvt/Statei Hiatoncal Maga- 
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the romances of Froisaart, the adventares of 
Gil BUs, and other stories that his boyish mind 
delighted in. He was already producing among 
his playmates a sense of the distinction of his 
personality, that caused them to reverence him 
as one above them. 



CHAPTER II 

COLLEQE DATS 

Januabt 6, 1857, Lanier entered the sophomora 
dasB in O^ethorpe UniTeiBity, situated at Mid- 
way, Ga. — two miles from MilledgeTille, wluoh 
was tlien the capital of the State. It woold be 
diffioult to imagine a greater contrast than that 
between the sleepy town of MilledgeviUe and 
pn^reasiTe Macon, or between Oglethorpe and 
the better colleges of the South at the present 
time. The essentially primitive life of tiis col- 
lege is Been in an aet which was passed by the 
le^jfislature making it unlawful for any person to 
"establish, keep, or muntain anystore or sIh^ 
of any description for vending any species of 
merchandise, groceries or confectioneries within 
a mile and a half of the University." It was a 
denominational coU^ established by the Pres- 
byterian C3inrch, and belonged to the synods of 
South Carolina and Georgia. Like many other 
denominational colleges throughout the Sonth, 
it arose in response to a demand that attention 
shonld be ^ven in education to the cultiva- 
tiou of a strong religious faith in the minds 
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of students. The older State universities were 
supposed to be dominated by the aristocratio 
class and by political parties, and there was a 
tendency in them towards a more liberal view of 
religion than comported with an orthodox ^th. 
The origin of the denominational colleges was 
similar to that of Princeton and the smaller 
colleges oi New England. Many of them, with 
small endowments and a small number of men 
in the faculty, did much to foster intellectual as 
well as spiritual growth ; their place in the his- 
tory of Southern life has not been fully appre- 
ciated. Before the public-school system of later 
days was established, they did much to educate 
the masses of the people. 

Oglethorpe, at the time when Lanier became 
a student, was presided over by Rev. Samuel 
K.. Talmage, originally of New Jersey, a gradu- 
ate of Princeton and a tutor there for three 
years. He was a warm personal friend of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, and was known throughout 
Georgia as a preacher of much power, "fore- 
most in the councils of his oburob." Another 
member of the small faculty was Charles W, 
Liane, of the department of mathematics, of 
whom one of his friends wrote that he was " the 
sunniest, sweetest Calviniet that ever nestled 
close to the heart of Arminians and all else who 
loved the Master's image when they saw it. His 
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cottage at Midway was a Bethel ; it was God's 
houae and heaven's gate." 

The piety of such men confirmed in Lanier a 
natural religious fervor. But the man who was 
destined to have a really formative influence over 
him was James Woodrow, of the department 
of Bcieaoe. A native of England and during his 
younger days a citizen of Pennsylvania, he had 
studied at Lawrence S<3ientific School under 
Agassiz, and had just returned from two years' 
study in Gemumy when Lanier came under his 
inflaenoe. CircumstaDoes were such that he 
never became an investigator in his special line 
of worh, but he was a thorough scholar who kept 
abreast with the knowledge of his subject. He 
afterwards became professor of science in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
S. C, and later the president of the University 
of South Carolina. In 1873 and 1874 he was 
the champion of science against those who called 
the diurch "to rise in arms against Physicid 
Science as the mortal enemy of all the Christian 
holds dear, and to take no rest until this infidel 
and adieistto foe has been utterly destrc^ed." > 
Dr. Woodrow maintained that the science of 
theology, as a science, is equally human and un- 
inspired with the science of geology. He cited 

' An Examination of Certain Becenl Anaulti on Phfiical 
Beimce. B; JtUDM Woodrow. Colambu, 1873. 
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iUustrationa from the long warfare of soience and 
theology to show that the church would make a 
great mistake if it attempted to shut off the 
human inteUect from the search of truth as rev- 
ereut inveBtigators iu the realms of geology and 
biology might 6nd it. Comparing Boientifio truth 
to a great oceim, he speaks of an opponent of 
science as " brandishing his mop against each suc- 
ceeding wave, pushing it back with all his might, 
but the ocean rolls on, and never minds him ; 
science is utterly unconscious of his opposition." 
This point of view, maintained even to the point 
of accepting the theory of evolution, led eventu- 
ally to his trial and condemnation by the South- 
em Presbyterian Church. Throughout the whole 
controversy be maintained a calm and moderate 
temper and never abated in the least his accept- 
ance of the fundamental ideas of the Christian 
religion. Such a man, coming into the life of 
Lanier at a formative period, influenced him 
profoundly. He set his mind going in the direc- 
tion which he afterwards followed with great 
zest, the value of soiree in modem life and its 
relation to poetry and religion. He also revealed 
to him the meaning of genuine scholarship. 

Teacher and pupil became intimate friends. 
In a letter addressed to the writer. Professor 
Woodrow says : " When he graduated I caused 
him to be appointed tutor in the University, so 
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that I became better aoqiuuuit«d with him, and 
liked him better and better. I was professor of 
natural science, and often took Him to ramble 
with me, observing and studying whatever we 
saw, but also talking about everything either of 
us cared for. About the same time I was licensed 
to preach, and spent my Satuirdays and Sundays 
in preaching to feeble churches and in school- 
houses, court houses, and private houses, within 
forty or more miles of the college ; trying to 
make my Sunday night services come within 
twenty-five miles of home, so that I ooold drive 
to the coU^e in time for my Monday morning 
smirise lecture. Every now and then I would 
invite Lanier to go with me. Daring such drives 
we were constantly engaged without interruption 
in our conversation. In these ways, and in listen- 
ing frequently to his marvelous Sut«-playing, we 
were much together. We were both young and 
fond of study." 

The first letter written by Lanier to his father 
from college announces his admission to the 
spphomore class : " I have just done studying 
to-night my first lesson, to wit, forty-five lines of 
Horace, which I ' did ' in about fifteen minntes." 
Other letters show that he was a very hard stu- 
dent and intensely cooscieotioue. At one time 
having violated one of his father's r^ulatious, 
that he was not under any circumstances to 
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borrow money from Iiis collie mates, lie wrote: 
" My fatW, I hare Bumed. With what intensity 
of thought, with what deep' and earnest reflec- 
tion have I contemplated this lately 1 My heart 
throbs with the intensity of its anguish. ... If 
by hand study and good conduct I can atone for 
that, God in heaven knows that I diall not be 
found wanting. . . . Not a night passes but 
wha,t the supplication, Crod bless my parents, as- 
cends to the great mercy seat." At another time 
he writes for the following books: Olmsted's 
Philosophy, Blair's Bhetoric, Cicero de Oratore, 
and an Analytical Geometry. He already has 
some Greek tragedies which he is to study. Con- 
templating his junior year, he writes : " I fed 
quite enthusiastic on the subject of studying. 
. . . The very name of Junior has something of 
study-inspiring and enei^-exciting to me." 

Lanier pursued the limited curriculum of the 
college with zeal and with mastery. From his 
letters it is seen that he read such of the Greek 
and Latin classics aa were generally studied in 
American colleges at that time. He mastered 
mathematics beyond any man of hia class, and 
became interested in philosophy and science. 
His alert mind and enei^ enabled him to take 
at once a position of leadership in the college. 
He joined a secret literary society, of which 
he wrote to his father : " I hare derived more 
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benefit from that, than any one of my oc^^ate 
studies. We meet together in a nice room, read 
oompositionB, declaim, and debate upon intereot- 
ii^ Bubjecta." 

His contact with these specially intimate friends 
was a thoroughly healthy one. He took part in 
their sports and miBchief-mitking as well as in 
their more serious pastimes. " I shall never for- 
get," says one of his companions, " those moon- 
light nights at old Oglethorpe, when, after study 
hours, we would crash up the stairway and get 
out on the cupola, making the night meny with 
music, song, and laughter. Sid would play upon 
his flute like one inspired, while the rest of us 
would listen in solemn silence." 

Besides being a faithful student, Lanier was 
an omnivorous reader in the wide fields of Eng- 
lish literature, sharing his tastes with some of 
his companions who with him lived in *' an at- 
mosphere of ardent and loyal friendship." *'I 
can recall," eays Mr. T. F. Newell, his class- 
mate and room-mate,! u those Attic nights, for 
they are among the dearest and tenderest recol- 
lections of my life, when with a few chosen com- 
panions we would read from some treasured 
volume, it may have been Tennyson or Carlyle 
or Christopher North's 'Noctes Ambrosianae,' 
or we would make the Hours vocal with music and 
I Qaoted from BaskarvlU'a Soalhtm Wrilen, p. 148. 
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song ; those liappy nights, which were veritaUe 
refections of the gods. ... On soch occasions I 
have seen him wiUk np and dovn the room and 
with his flute extemporize the sweetest mnsio 
ever vouchsafed to mortal ear. At such times it 
would seem as if his soul were in a trance, and 
could only find existence, expression, in the 
ecstasy of tone, that would catch our souls with 
his into the very seventh heaven of harmony. 
Or, in merry mood, I have seen him take a banjo, 
for he could play on any instrument, and as 
with deft fingers he would strike some strange 
new note or chord, you would see his eyes 
brighten, he would begin to smile and laugh as 
if his v&Tf soul were tickled, while his hearers 
would catch the inspiration, and an old-fashioned 
' walk-round ' and ' negro breakdown,' in whioh all 
would participate, would be the inevitable result. 
At other times, with our musical instruments, 
we woold sally forth into the night and 'neath , 
moon and stars and under ' Bonny Bell window 
panes ' — ah, those serenades ! were there ever 
or will there ever be anything like them again ? 
— when the velvet flute notes of Lanier would 
fall pleasantly upon the night." 

Speaking farther of his reading and of the 
way in which he shared his delight with others, 
the same writer says : " I recall how he de- 
lighted in the quaint and curious of our old 
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literature. I remember that it was he who intro- 
duced me to that rare old booh, Burton's ' Ana- 
tomy of Mehtncholy,' whose name and size had 
frightened me as I first saw it on the shelves, 
bat which I found to be wholly different from 
what its title would indicate; and old Jeremy 
Taylor, ' the poet-preacher ; ' and ^ats's ' Cn- 
dymion,' and ' Chatterton,' the ' marrelonB hoy 
who perished in his pride.' Yes, I first learned 
the story of the Monk Rowley and his wonderful 
poems with Lanier. And Shelley and Coleridge 
and Christopher North, and that strange, weird 
poem of ' The Ettrick Shepherd ' of ' How Kil- 
meny Came Hame,' and a whde sweet host and 
nobis company, *rare and complete.' Yes, 
Tennyson, with his ■ Locksley HaU ' and his ' In 
Memoriam ' and his ' Maad,' which last we almost 
knew by heart. And then old Carlyle, with his 
* Sartor Besartus,* * Hero- Worship,' * Past and 
Present,' and his wonderfnl book of essays, es- 
pecially the ones on Bams and Jean Paul, * The 
Only.' Without a doubt it was Carlyle who first 
Kikindled in Lanier a love of Qerman literatore 
and a desire to know more of the language." 

His flute-playing and extenrave reading did 
not prevent Lanier from graduating at the head 
of his class in July, 1860.^ His oration was (m 
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£he ambitiooB sabject, " The Philosophy of His- 
tory." One of the most important events in his 
early life was the vacation following his gniduar 
tion. His grandfather had bought in the moiin< 
tains of East Tennessee, at Montvale Springs, 
a large estate, on which bad been built a beau- 
tiful hotel. During the Hummer his children and 
grandchildren — some twenty-five in all — visited 
him. Here they enjoyed the pleasures of hunt- 
ing, fishing, and social He. There were many 
"visitors from the Southern States to this " Sara- 
togs of the South." " What an assemblage 
of &cilities for enjoyment," Lanier writes, " I 
have up here in the mountains, — kinsfolk, 
men friends, women friends, books, music, wine, 
bunting, fishing, billiards, tenpins, chess, eating, 
mosquitoless sleeping, mountain scenery, and a 
month of idleness." This experience, somewhat 
idealized. Is the basis of the first part of " Tiger 
Lilies." Here Lanier had the opportunity of eee- 
ii^ at its best the life of the old South just 
before it vanished in the cataclysm of the Civil 
War. Of that life he afterwards wrote : " No- 
thing can be more pitiable than that at the lime 
when this amiable outcome of the old Southern 
civilization became known to the world at large, 
it became so through being laid bare by the 
Hie lugbest marka in hU ■emor je&r, bnt ahaied tlis honon of 
giadDAtdon witli <nie whose leooid lor the entin oontw WM 
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sharp spasm of ciyU war. There was a time 
when all our eyes and faces were distorted with 
passion ; none of us either saw or showed true. 
Thrice pitiable, one sajra again, that the fairer 
aspects of a social state, which tboagh neither per- 
fect as its violent friends preached, nor aatanic as 
its violent enemies denonnced, yet gave rise to so 
many beautiful relations of honor and fidelity, 
should have now gone to the past, to remain il- 
luminated only l^ the unfavorable glare of acci- 
dentally aasociated emotions in which no man 
caji see clearly." > 

But while Lanier was thoroughly identified 
with this life, he was at the time dreaming of a 
career which was not fostered by it — a career ' 
in which music and poetry should be the dtnni- 
nating figures. The scene in the first booh of 
" Tiger Lilies " of a band of friends gathered on 
the balcony of John Sterling's house — a palace 
of art reared l^ lianier's imagination in the 
mountains of East Tennessee — is strictly auto- 
biographical. As they watch the sunset over 
the valley, the rich notes of violin, flute, and 
piano blend with the beauty of nature; the 
future of music is the theme and poetry the 
comment. The various characters of that imma- 
ture romance quote from Emerson, Carlyje, and 
Sichter. aAs they talk upon the theme so dear 

1 FMda : Ha Scmerg, Climate, and EUtory, p. 232. 
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to their ima^natioii twilight comes. *'Aiid so 
the last note floated out over the rock, over the 
river, over the twilight to the west." 

With somethiDg o£ the power of Charles 
Egbert CraddoolE, Lanier writes in the same book 
of the moantaiD scenery of that region : " Here 
grow the strong sweet trees, like brawnj men 
with Vilnius' hearts. Here wave the ferns, and 
ding the mosses and clamber the reckless vines. 
Herb; one's soul may climb as upon Fisgah, and 
see one's land of peace, seeing Christ who made 
all these beautiful things." Again, it is "the 
trees that ever lifted their arms toward heaven, 
obeying the injunction of the Apostle, praying 
always, — the great uncompl^ning trees, whose 
life is surely the finest of all Uvea, since it is 
nothing but a continual growing and being beau- 
tiful." He describes a moonlight night on the 
mountains : " All this time the grace of moon- 
light lay tenderly upon the rugged majesty of 
the mountains, as if Desdemona placed a dunty 
white hand upon Othello's brow. All this time 
tihe old priestly oaks lifted yearning arms to- 
ward the stars, and a mighty company of leaf- 
ohapleted followers, with silent reverence, joined 
this most pathetio prayer of tliese dtunb minis- 
ters of the hills." 

After this enchanting and inspiring expe- 
rience, he returned to Oglethorpe as tutor: it 
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-was to be a year <rf hard work, espedally in 
Greek. He described him naif at this period as 
*' a spare-built boy, of average lieight and under- 
weight, mostly addicted to hard study, long 
reveries, and exhausting smokes with a German 
pipe." He did much nuscellaneous reading and 
was busy witli " hints and fragments of a poetical, 
musical conception, — a sort of musical drama 
of the peasant uprising in France, called the 
Jaoquerie," which continaed to interest himdiuv 
ing the remainder of his life, but which re- 
mained unfinished at his death. If he wrote any 
poetry, it has not been preserved. His brother ia 
of the opinion that his earliest efforts were Byron- 
esque, if not Wertheresqae. *'I have his first 
attempt at poetry," he says ; " it is characteristio, 
it ia not su^estive of swallow flights of song, 
but of an eaglet peering up toward the empy- 
rean." His mind at this time turned more espe- 
cially in the direction of masio. He jots down in 
one of his note-books: *'The point which I 
wish to settle is merely by what method shall 
I ascertun what I am fit for as preliminary to 
asoertaining God's will with reference to me ; or 
what my inclinations are, as preliminary to ascer- 
taining what my capacities are — that is, what I 
am fit for. I am more than all perplexed by this 
• fact : that the prime inclination — that is, natn- 
xal bent (which I have checked, though) of my 
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nature is to music, and for that I have the great- 
est talent ; indeed, not hoasting, for God gave it 
me, 1 have an eztiaordinaiy musical talent, and 
feel it within me plainly that I could rise as h^h 
as any composer. But I caonot bring myself to 
believe that I was intended for a musician, be- 
cause it seems so small a business in compari3<m 
with other things which, it seems to me, I might 
do. Question here: 'What is the province of 
music in the economy of the world ? ' " 

fiat the really practical plan that formed it- 
self in Lanier's mind was Uiat of study in a 
German university, as preliminary to a profes- 
sorship in an American college, wMcb might in 
turn give opportunity for creative work, ijoung 
Southerners from the University of Virginia — 
such as fiasil GKldersIeeve and Thomas B. Price 
— had already began their pilgrimages to the 
GTerman universities. The situation in Lanier's 
case is an exact parallel to that of Longfellow 
at Bowdoin College, and one cannot but wonder 
what would have been Lanier's future if circum- 
stances had allowed him to follow out the career 
Here indicated. The best aooonnt given of him 
at this time is that of a young Northerner who 
was teaching in an academy at Midway: — 

" It was during the four months immediately 
preceding the outbreak of tlie war that a kind 
Fate brou^ me into contact and companion- 
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ship with Sidney Lanier. We occupied adjoining 
rooms at Ike Sherman's looarding-bouse and ate 
at tlie same table. Myself a young fellow just 
out of a Korthem college, boaeting the same nmn- 
ber of years, conducting a boys' academy in the 
shadow of Oglethorpe, there was between us a 
bond of E^rmpatby which led to a friendship intei^ 
mpted only by the Civil War and brokrai only 
by his untimely death. Many a stroll and talk 
we had together among the moaning pines, be- 
guiled by the song of the mocking-bird. To- 
gether we called on the young ladies of Midway, 
— as this little collie community was known, — 
together joined in serenades, in which his flute or 
guitar had the place of honor, played cheas to 
gether, and together dreamed day-dreams which 
were never to be realized. Contemporary testi- 
mony to my joy in his companionship is borne in 
frequent references thereto in my private corre- 
spondence of those days. ' Several students,' says 
a New Year's letter to a Northern friend, * ro<Hn 
in the hotel, as well as a young and veiy intel- 
lectual tutor, right back of me, which tnakes it 
very pleasant.' In a later letter : ' The tutor is 
a brick. I am much pleased with him and antici- 
pate much pleasure in his company.' As to his 
plans for the future: *The tutor — Lanier — 
is studying for a professorship ; is going to re- 
miun here about two years, then go to Heidel- 
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bei^, Germany, rem^ about two years, oataa 
back, and take a proteswrship somewkere.' It 
is needless to add tkat the destroying angel of 
war wrecked ruthksgly all these beautiful ambi- 
tions. 

" Lanier's passion for music asserted itself at 
every opportunity. His flute and guitar furnished 
recreataou for kimseif and pleasant entertainment 
for tke friends dropping in upon kim. As a 
master of the flute ke was said to be, even at 
eigkteen, witkout an equal in Cieorgia. * Tutor 
Lanier,' I find myself recording at tke time, ' is 
the finest flute-player you or I ever saw. It is 
perfectly splendid — his playing. He is far famed 
for it. His flute cost fifty dollars, and ke runs 
the notes as easily as any one on tke piano. De- 
scription is inadequate.' " ^ 

Before he was twenty years old, then, tke'' 
master pasuons of Lanier's soul — sckolarskip, 
music, and to a less degree poetry — kad as- 
serted themselves. He kad a rigkt to look for- 
ward to a brilliant future. ^ 



CHAPTEfi m 

A coy FEDERATE BOLDIEB 

Fboh hia dreams of music and poetry and from 
th$ ideal he liad formed of Btndy at Heidel- 
berg, Lanier was awakened by the guns of Fort 
Sumter and by the agitation everywhere in 
Georgia. At Milledgeville he heard some of 
the great speeches made for and agumt seoes- 
gion, for, from November to January, the cxm- 
flict throughoul the State and espedally in the 
capital was a severe one. He himself, like his 
father, hoped that the Union might be preserved, 
but the forces of discord could not be stayed. 
The people of Macon, on November 8, 1860, 
passed a declaration of independence, setting 
forth thfeir grievances against the North. When 
secession was declared in Charleston on Decem- 
ber 1, a hundred guns were fired amidst the 
ringing of bells and the shouts of the people. At 
night there was a proceBsion of fifteen hundred 
people with banners and transparencies.' When 
on January 16 the Georgia convention voted 
to secede from the Union, Milledgeville was in 
^ Bntlet's niitary of Jfiuwo. 
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" rapturous oommotioD." " Tears of J07 fell from 
many eyes, and words of congratulatioii were 
uttered by every tongue. The artillery from the 
oapitol square thundered forth the glad tidings, 
and the bells of the city pealed forth the joyous 
welcome to the new-bom Bepnblic." 

Lanier afterwards, in " Tiger I^ea," described 
the war fever as it swept over the South. " An 
afflatus of war was breathed upon us. Like a 
great wind it drew on, and blew upon men, 
women, and children. Its sound mingled with 
the serenity of the church organs and arose with 
the earnest words of preachers praying for guid- 
ance in the matter. It sighed in the half-breathed 
words of sweethearts, conditioning impatient lov- 
ers with war services. It thundered splendidly 
iu the impassioned appeals of orators to the 
people. It whistled through the streets, it stole 
into the firesides, it clinked glasses in bar-rooms, 
it lifted the gray h^rs of our wise men in conven- 
tions, it thrilled through the lectureB in college 
halls, it rustled the thumbed book leaves of the 
Boboolrooms. This wind blew upon all vanes 
of all the churches of the country and turned 
them one way, — toward war. It blew, and shook 
out as if by magic a flag whose device was un- 
known 4» soldier or sailor before, but whose 
every flap and flutter made the blood bound in 
our veins. ... It arrayed the sanctity of a 
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righteous cause in the brilliant trappings of mil- 
itary display. ... It offered teste to all alle- 
^aoces and loyalties, — of clinrcfa, of state ; of 
private loTOB, of public devotion ; of personal 
consangninity, of social tiea." ^ 

It does not fall within the prorinoe of this 
book to discuss the issues that led to the Civil 
War, — the queatitms of secesuon and slavery. 
Tn 1861 they had ceased to be debated in the 
halls of Congress ; all the Southern people were 
being merged into a onit. Ardent opponents of 
secesaion, like Alexander H. Stephens, threw in 
their lot with the new Confederacy ; States like 
Yii^inia, which hesitated to disrupt a Union 
with which they had had so much to do, were as 
enthusiastic as the more ardent Southern States ; 
old men vied with young men in their military 
ardor. Sootch-Imh opponents of slavery marched 
mde by ende with the Cavaliera, to whom slavery 
vras the very comer-stone of a feudal aristocracy. 
The fact is, the whole South was animated by a 
passion for war. To youi^ men like Lanier the 
Soathem cause was one of liberty, of resistance 
to despotism and fanatieiEon, of the protection of 
homes. He who would understand their ptnnt of 
view must read such war lyrics as " Maryland, 
My Maryland " and Timrod's " Ethno^lenesis," 
or enter sympathettcally into the lives of that 
youthful band of Confederate soldiers all of 
' Tigtr XMitt, p. lift 
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wbom were afterwards to become diatinguighed 
in tlie field of letters, — Timrod, Hayne, Calde, 
Maurice Thompson, and Imnier. 

It was not given to many men on either side 
to divine the true issues of the war. Lanier af- 
terwards rejoiced in the overthrow of slaTery, 
and knew that it was the belief in the soundness 
and greatness of the American Union among 
the millions of the North and of the great 
Northwest whicb really conquered the South. 
" As soon as we invaded the North," he said, 
"and arrayed this sentiment against us, our 
swift destruction followed." In a note-book of 
1867 be pointed out with touches of humor tbe 
folly of many of the ideaa formerly held by him- 
self and other Southerners. He is writing an 
essay on the Devil's Bombs, '* some half-dozen of 
which were e:^loded between the years 1861 and 
1866 over the Southern portion of Korth Amer- 
ica with widespread and somewhat sad results : 
namely, a million of men slain and maimed ; a 
million of widows and orphans created ; several 
billions of money destroyed; several hundred 
thousand of ignorant schoolboys who could not 
study on account of the noise made by the 
shells ; and a huge miscellaneous mass of poverty, 
starvatioD, recklessness, and ruin precipitated so 
suddenly upon the country that many were buried 
beneath it beyond hope of being extricated." 
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This nniTWflal tragedy he attributes in part to 
the conceit of the Southern people. He himself 
became " convinoed of his ability to whip at least 
five Tankees. The author does not know now 
and did not then, by what course of reasoning he 
arrived at this said conviction ; in the best of the 
author's judgment he did not reason it out at all, 
rather absorbed it, from the press of surround- 
ing similar convictions. The author, however, 
was also confident, not only that he personally 
oonld whip five Yankees, but any Southern boy 
could do it. The whole South was satisfied it 
could whip five Norths. The newspapera said 
we could do it ; the preachers prononnoed ana^ 
themaa against the man that did n't believe we 
ooold do it ; our old men sud at the street oor^ 
ners, if tbey were young they could do it, and by 
the Etemid, tbey believed they could do it any- 
how (whereat great applause and * Hurrah for 
ole Harris I ') ; the young men said they 'd be 
blanked if they could n't do it, and the young 
ladies said they would n't majrry a man who 
oould n't do it. This arrogant perpetual invita- 
tion to draw and come on, this idea whidi pos- 
sessed the whole section, which originated no one 
knows when, grew no one knows how, was a 
devil's own bombshell, the fuse of which spar- 
kled when Mr. Brooks struck Mr. Sumner upon 
ihe head with a oaoe. 
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" Of course we laugb at it now, — lan^ in the 
hope that our neighbon will attribute the red- 
ness of onr cheeks to that and not to oar shame. 
. . . The eoQoeit of an individual is ridiculous 
because it is powerless. . . . The conceit of a 
whole people is terrible, it is a devil's bomlv 
shell, Burchai^ed with death, plethoric with all 
foul despairs and disasters." 

So Lanier spoke in the sober maturity of hia 
manhood of the great tr^edy through which he 
with his section passed.' But during the war 
there was but one idea in his mind, and that was 
that he nught take part in the establishment of 
a Confederacy. He dreamed with his people of a 
nation that might be the embodiment of all that 
was fine in government and in socnety, that the 
" new Confederacy was to enter upon an era of 
prosperity such as no other nation, ancient or 
modem, bad ever enjoyed, and that the mty of 
Macon, his birthplace aod home, was to become 
a great art centre." In this hope, soon after 
finishing the year's work at Oglethorpe,^ he vol- 
unteered for service and went to Vii^inia to join 
the Macon Volunteers, who had left Georgia early 
in April — the first company that went out of the 

1 The faonlty and Btndents alTDoat to a man enlisted in the 
kTin; ; and the wllege baildtngB vere aft«Fwarda used tor bar- 
laeka and hoopilsk. Pnwdeni Tslniagv loat hii mind by raa- 
MiD of the conflict between hii aSeotion for hi* natiTe and for 
hii adopted (eotioD. 
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State to Vir^nia. It waa an old company that 
bad von distinction in the Mexican War, and was 
the special pride of the city of Macon. The 
company was stationed for several months near 
Norfolk, where Lanier experienced some of the 
joys of city life in those early days when war was 
largely a picnic — a holiday time it was — " the 
gay days of mandolin and guitar and moonlight 
sails on the James Biver." 

In the main, howeret, they played " Marsh- 
Divers and Meadow-Crakes," their principal 
dutjes being to picket the beach, and their " plea- 
sures and sweet reward»«f-toii consisting in agues 
which played dice with oar bones, and bloe- 
mass pills that played the deuce with our livers." * 
The company was sent in 1862 to Wilmington, N. 
C, where tiiey experienced a pleasant change in 
the style of fever, " indulging for two or three 
months," continues Lanier, '* in what are called 
the ' dry shakes of the sand hills,' a sort of hril- 
liant, tremolo movement, brilliantly executed 
upon ' that pan-pipe, man,' hy an invisible hot very 
powerful performer." From here, whore they 
were engaged in building Fort Fisher, they were 
called to Drewry's BlufF ; and from there to the 
Chickahominy, participating in the seven days' 
' The Bcoonat of Lanier'B wai experienoei ia baaed on th« 
poet's letters to Northrap, the remiiUHenoea of Cliffcrd Lanier, 
Lamer'a napnbliahed letters to faia fadier, Tigtr LUitt, and 
Qia Official Bteordt of Oe War of He BtbdlioTi. 
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fighting around mohmond. Jast before the battle 
of Malvern Hill they marched all night through 
dreaching rain, over torn and swampy roads. 
These were the ODly important battles in which 
Lanier took part. Soon afterwards he was in a 
little gunboat fight or two on the south bank of 
the James Biver. On August 26 they were sent 
to Petersburg to rest. While there he enjoyed 
the use of the city library. He and his brother 
and two friends were transferred to the signal 
oorj^ which was considered at that time the most 
efficient in the Southern army, and, becoming 
soon proficient in the system, attracted the atten- 
tion of the commanding officer, who formed them 
into a mounted field squad and attached them 
to the staff of Major-General French. <' Often 
Lanier and a friend," says the latter officer, 
" would come to my quarters and pass the even- 
ings with us, where the ' alarums of war ' were lost 
in the soft notes of their flutes, for Lauier was 
an excellent musician." ^ Lauier tells in a letter 
written to his father at that time of four Geor^a 
private with one general, six captains, and one 
lieutenant, serenading the city. 

One of the most precious memories of Lanier's 

war career was that of General Lee attending 

religious services in Petersburg. The height of 

every Confederate soldier's ambition was to get a 

1 A Hiilory of Two Wari, bj Samnel G, French. 
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glimpse of the beloved general, who was the idol 
of his soldiers, laaaer reverenced him as one of 
the greatest of men. la latw years be gave his 
ideal of what a great musician ought to be. "A 
great artist," he said, " should have the sensibil- 
i^ and expressive genius of Schumann, the cabon 
grandeur of Lee, and the human breadth of 
Shakespeare, all in one." In his "Confederate 
Memorial Address " he speaks of Lee as " stately 
in victory, stately in defeat ; stately among the 
cannon, stately among the hooks ; stately in soli- 
tude, stately in society ; stately in form, in soul, 
in character, and in action." Fortunately he 
had the chance to see him under specially in- 
teresting circumstances. He afterwards related 
the incident to the Confederate veterans in 
Macon : *' The last time that I saw with mor- 
tal eyes — for, with spiritual eyes, many, many 
times have I contemplated him since — the secne 
was so beautiful, the surroundings were so rare, 
nay, time and circumstance did so fitly frame 
him, as it were, that I think the picture should 
not be lost. ... It was at fateful Petersburg, 
on one glorious Sunday morning, whilst the 
armies of Grant and Butler were investing our 
last stronghold there. It had been announced, 
to those who happened to be stationed in the 
nei^bothood of Greneral Lee's headquarters, 
that religious services would be conducted on 
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that moming 1:^ Major-General Pendleton. At 
the appointed time I strolled over to Dunn's 
Hill, vhere General Lee's tent was pitched, 
and found General Pendleton ensconced under a 
magnificent tree, and a small party of soldiers, 
with a few ladies from the dwelling near hy, col- 
lected about him. In a few momenta. General 
Lee appeared with his camp chair, and sat down. 
The serricee began. That terrible battery. Num- 
ber Five, was firing, very slowly, each report of the 
great guns making the otherwise profound silence 
still more profound. I sat down on the grass and 
gazed, with such reverence as I had never given 
to mortal man before, upon the grand face of 
General Lee. He had been greatly fatigued by 
loss of sleep. 

*' As the sermon progressed, and the immortal 
words of Christian doctrine came to our hearts 
and comforted ns, sweet infiuences bom of the 
liberal sunlight which lay warm upon the grass, 
of the moving leaves and trembling flowers, 
seemed to steal over the General's soul. Presently 
his eyelids gradually closed, and he fell gently 
asleep. Not a muscle of him stirred, not a nerve 
of his gnmd countenance twitched ; there was no 
drooping of the head, nor bowing of the figure. 
, . . Ashe slumbered BO, sitting erect, vdth arms 
folded upon his chest, in an attitude of majestic 
repose, such as I never saw assumed by mortal 
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mas before ; aa the large and comfortable word 
fell from the preacher's lips ; as the lazy cannon 
of the enemy anon hurled a screaming shell to 
within a fev hundred yards of where we sat, as 
&ially a bird flew into a tree overhead and sat 
and piped sm^ bliasfnl notes in unearthly con- 
trast with the roar of the war engines ; it seemed 
to me as if the prestot earth floated off through 
the sunlight, and the antique earth returned out 
of the past, and some majestic god sat on a hill, 
sculptured in stone, piesiding orer a terrible yet 
sublime contest of human passion." 

A pleasant interlude in Lanier's soMier life 
was a two weeks' visit to Maeon in the spring of 
1863. The city had not yet felt any of the calam- 
ities of war, although high prices prevailed. Mrs. 
Clay, wife of Senator Clement C Clay, was a 
visitor in the oity at that time, waiting for a sum- 
mons to join her husband in Bichmond. She 
writes, in recalling those days : *' Spring was in 
its precious beauty. Gardens glowed with bril- 
liant blossoms. Thousands of fragrant odors 
mingled in the air, the voices of myriad birds 
sang about the foliaged avenues." ' It was then 
that Lanier met Miss Mary Day, at the home 
of their friend, Miss Lamar. Her father was a 
prominent business man in Macon. She had lived 
for the first few years of her life in Macon, but 
' A BeOt of the Fi/lm, p. 194. 
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had been since 1851 Btndying music in New York, 
and living with cultivated people at Saratoga 
and West Point. In an atmosphere of romance, 
music, and love Lanier spent his vacation. 

On their return to the Virginia battlefields the 
two brothers were accompanied by Mrs. Clay and 
her eister-in-law. Mrs. Clay had been a popular 
belle in Washington in the fifties, and was well 
acquainted with leading men and women through- 
out the country. She had heard and met in social 
circles Oiarlotte Cushman, Jenny Lind, Thack- 
eray, Lord Napier, and other notabilities. Lanier, 
eager always to hear of the larger world outside 
of hia own limited life, was mnch attracted by 
her reminiscences of well-known men and women. 
Betuming to Suffolk, Va., Clifford Lanier wrote 
to her : " What a transition is this — from the 
spring and peace of Macon to this muddy and 
war-distracted country I Going to sleep in the 
moonlight and soft air of Italy, I seem to have 
waked embedded in Lapland snow." Sidney 
wrote: "Have you ever wandered, in an all 
night's dream, through exquisite flowery mosses, 
through labyrinthine grottoes, ' full of all spark- 
ling and sparry loveliness,' over mountains of 
unknown height, by abysses of unfathomable 
depth, all beneath skies of an infinite brightness 
caused by no sun ; strangest of all, — wandered 
abont in wonder, as if you had lived an eternity 
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in the familiar coDtempIaticm of such things ? If 
you have dreamed, thought, and felt so, jou can 
realize the imbecile stare with which I gaze on 
all of this life which goes on around me here. 
Macon was my two weeks' dream," ^ 

During 1863 and a large part of 1864 the 
two brothers served as scouts in MiUigan's Corps 
along the James Kiver. The duties were unusu- 
ally dangerous and onerous, from tlie fact that 
their movements had to be concealed, and that 
they were in constant danger of being eaptored. 
In this work of hard riding Lanier displayed 
a oool and collected courage; he was untiring 
in his energy, prudent and caatious. Notwith- 
standing the dangers and hardships, be looked 
upon the period of life at Fort Boykin on Bur- 
well's Bay — their headquarters — as "the most 
delicious period of his life in many respects." 
Writing of it later he said : " Our life was as 
full of romance as heart could desire. We had 
a flute and a guitar, good horses, a beautiful 
country, splendid residences inhabited by friends 
who loved us, and plenty of hairbreadth 'scapes 
from the roving bands of Federals who were 
continually visiting that Debatable Land. . . . 
Cliff and I never cease to talk of the beauti- 
ful women, the serenades, the moonlight dashes 
on the beach of fair Burwell's Bay, and the 
t A BdU of tilt Fifties, p. 20a 
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spirited brashes of our little force with the 
enemy." ^ 

This ia the period of his life which he do- 
Boribea in the second part of "Tiger Lilies." 
TTia brother Clifford also made it the basis of 
his novel, " Thorn-Fruit." The effect produced 
by the young poet and musician on the people 
who lived iii the stately mansions along the 
James Biver has been told by one who knew bint . 
well at this time : " The two brothers were in- 
separable ; slender, gray^eyed yonths, foil of en- 
thnsiami, Clifford grave and quiet, Sidney, the 
elder, playful with a dainty mirthfulness. . . . 
How often did we sit tm the moonlight nights 
enthralled by the entranced melodies of hia 
flute ! Always the longing for the very hi^est 
pervaded his life, and child though I was, in 
listening to him as he paced the long galleries of 
my old home, or as we rode in the sweet green 
wood, I felt even then that we sat ' in the anrqra 
of a sunrise which was to put out all the stars.' " ' 

This period of his army life is important also 
from the fact that here at Fort Boykin be defi- 
nitely began to contemplate a literary life as bis - 
probable vocation. He was studying hard, read- 
ing English poetry, and writing to his father to 
" seize at any price " editions of the German 
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poets, Tlhlitad, Lesaing, SchelliDg, and Tieck. 
ThuB at a time when other SouthemerB were, as 
Professor Gildersleeve has said, getting ont their 
dassics to reread them, lAnier was voyaging 
into strange fields of thought alone. Onoe, when 
the little camp was captured, he lost several of 
his choicest treasures, — a volume containing 
the poems of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, a 
German glossary, Heine's poems, and " Aurora 
Leigh." In a letter to his father, January 18, 
1864, he says : " Gradually I find that my whole 
soul is merging itself into this business of writ- 
ing, and especially of writing poetry. I am going 
to try it ; and am going to test, in the most ri^d 
way I know, the awful question whether it is 
my vocatioD." He sends his father a number of 
poems, that they may be criticised. He has a 
sense of his own deficiencies as a writer, — defi- 
ciencies which he never fully overcame, — for he 
writes : " I have frequently noticed in myself a 
tendency to a diffuse style ; a disposition to push 
my metaphors too far, employing a multitude of 
words to he^hten the patness of the image, and . ! 
BO making of it a conceit rather than a meta- I 
phor, a fault copiously illustrated in the poetry i 
of Cowley, Waller, Donne, and others of that ' 
ilk." I 

The tendency is seen in a poem written at i 
Boykin'B Bluff on, perhaps, his twenty-first birth- 
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day. Kotable also is the sense of the dawn of 
manhood: — 

So Boyhood Bets: comes Youth, 
A painful night of mists and dreams, 
That broods till Love's exquisite truth, 
The star of a morn-cleBr manhood, beams. 

In this dawn of his manhood — not yet morn- 
clear, however, — he began " Tiger Lilies," writ- 
ing those parts having to do with his experience 
in the monntaina, some passages of which have 
already been quoted. 

But Lanier's literary career was not to be 
begun as soon as he hoped. He was, in August, 
1864, transferred to Wilmington, N. C, where he 
became a signal of&cer on the blockade-runners. 
"Wilmington was the port which, late in the 
var, was the scene of the most brilliant successes 
of these ' swift vessels and the most strenuous 
■ efforts of the blockaders. " Long after every 
other port was closed, desperate, but wary sea 
pigeons would evade the big and surly watchers 
on the coast . . . and ho I for the open sea." This 
vras a service of keen excitement and constant 
danger, demanding a clear head and iron nerves. 
In the latter part of 1864 it became more and 
more difficult for the blockade-runners to make 
their way to Bermuda. On November 2, a stormy 
night, Lanier was a signal ofBcer on the Lucy, 
which made its way out of the harbor, but four- 
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y teen hours later was captured in the Gnlf Stream 

by the Federal cruiser Santiago-de-Cuba. He was 
taken to Point Lookout prison, where he spent 
four montbe of dreary and distresung life. To 
this prison life Lanier always attributed his 
breakdown in health. In " Tiger Lilies " he af- 
terwards attempted to give a description of the 
prison and the life led by prisoners, but turned 
with disgust from the harrowing memories. The 
few pages he did write serve as a counterpart to 
Walt Whitman's strictures on Southern prisons 
in his " Specimen Days in America." 

And yet, under these loathsome conditions he 
read German poetry, translating Heine's ** The 
Palm and the Pine " and Herder's " Spring 
Greeting." Here, too, he found comfort for 
himself and his companions in the flute which 
he had carried with him during the entire war. 
One of his comrades gives the following ao- 
count of Lanier's playing : " Late one evening 
I heard from our tent the clear sweet notes of 
a flute in the distance, and I was told that the 
player was a young man from Georgia who had 
just come among us. I forthwith hastened to 
find him out, and from that hour the flute of 
Sidney Lanier was our daily delight. It was an 
angel imprisoned with us to cheer and console 
us. Well I remember his improvisations, and 
how the yoimg artist stood there in the twilight. 
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(It was hie oiiBtom to stand while he played.) 
Many a stem eye moistened to hear him, many 
a homesick heart for a time forgot its captivity. 
The night eky, clear as a dewdrop ahore ns, 
. the waters of the Chesapeake far to the east, the 
long gray heach and the distant pines, seemed 
all to have found an interpreter in him. 

(' In all those dreary months of imprisonment, 
tmder the keenest privations of life, exposed to 
the daily manifestatioQB of want and depravity, 
sickness and death, his was the clear-hearted, 
hopef nl voice that sang what he uttered in aftec 
years." 

The pm^ty of Lanier's soul was never better 
attested than in a letter written by a fellow- 
prisoner, Mr. John B. Tabb, to Charles Day 
Xianier, the oldest son of the poet, tryii^ to im- 
press upon his mind the character of his father 
as exhibited in this prison life at Point Lookout : 

" To realize what our surroundings were, one 
must have hved in a prison camp. There was no 
room for pretense or disguise. Men appeared 
what they really were, noble or low-minded, pure 
or depraved ; and there did one trait of your 
father's character single him out. In all our 
intercourse I can remember no conversation or 
word of his that an angel might not have uttered 
or listened to. Set this down in your memory. 
... It will throw light upon other points, and 
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prove the truth of Sir Galahad's words, ' My 
streDgth is as the strength of ten, because my 
heart is pure.' " 

Lanier secured his release from prison through 
some gold which a friend of his had smu^led 
into the prison in his mouth. He came out 
" emaciated to a skeleton, down-hearted for want 
of news from home, down-headed for weariness." 
On his Toyage to Fortress Monroe an incident 
occoned which, although told in somewhat orer- 
wiought language, is a fitting climax to his career 
as a soldier. 

The story of his rescae from death, says Bas- 
kervill, ia graphically told by the lady herself who 
was the good Samaritan on this occasion. " She 
was an old friend from Monf^mery, Ala., re- 
turning from Kew York to Bichmond ; and her 
little daughter, who had learned to call him 
Brother Sid, chanced to hear that he was down 
iu the hold of the vessel dying. On applicsr 
tion to the colonel in command permission was 
promptly ^ven to her to minister to hie necessity, 
and she made haste to go below. ' Now my 
friends in New York,' continued she, ' had ^ven 
me a supply of medicines, for we had few such 
things in Dixie, and among the remedies were 
quinine and brandy. I hastily took a flask of 
brandy, and we went below, where we were led 
to the rude stalls provided for cattle, but now 
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crowded with poor human wretches. There in 
that horrible place dear Sidney I/anier lay 
wrapped in an old quilt, his thin hands tightly 
clinched, his face drawn and pinched, his eyes 
fixed and staring, his poor body shivering now 
and then in a spasm of pain. LiUa fdl at his side, 
kissing liim and calling : ' Brother Sid, don't yon 
know me ? Don't you know your little sister 1 ' 
But no recognition or response came from the 
sunken eyes. I poured some brandy into a spoon 
and gave it to him. It gurgled down his thi-oat 
at first with no effort from him to swallow it. I 
repeated the stimulant several times before he 
finally revived. At last he turned his eyes slowly 
about until he saw LiUa, and murmured : '-Am I 
dead ? Is this Lilla ? Is this heaven ? ' . . . 
To make a long story short, the colonel assisted 
us to get him above to our cabin. I can see bis 
fellow prisoners now as they crouched and assisted 
to pass him along over their heads, for they were 
so packed that they could not make room to carry 
him through. Along over their heads they traiderly 
passed the poor, emaciated body, so shrunken 
with prison life and benumbed with cold. We 
got him into clean blankets, but at first he coidd 
not endure the pain from the fire, he was so 
nearly frozen. We gave him some hot soup and 
more brandy, and he lay quiet till after mid- 
night. Then he asked for his flute and began 
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playing. Ab be played Hie first few notes, yon 
should bare heard die yell of joy that came np 
from the Bbirering wretches down below, who 
knew that their comrade waa alive. And there 
we sat entranced about him, the colonel and 
his wife, Lilla and I, weeping at the tender mumc, 
as the tones of new warmth and color and hope 
came like liquid melody from bis magic Ante." ^ 

Thus cloees his war period. His name does 
not appear in any of tbe official records, but no 
private soldier bad a more varied experience.^ 
One scarcely knows which to admire most, — 
the soldier, brave and knightly, the poet, pre- 
paring bis wings for a flight, or the musician, 
inspiriting his feUow-soldiers in camp and in 
prison. 

' Soaden, Wnitri, p. 169. 

' It is laid tliat he lefmed promodon nyaiml dmaa in order 
to be vitk bil brother. In k meauTisiHlnni on the {diotogisph 
herewith preeented he nf an to himaelf u " captein " in the 
iMe CoDfedeiat* mmj. I hare been nimble to reooneile these 
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CHAPTER IV 

SEEKDia A. TOCATION 

Lanieb reached Macon Marcb 15, after a Icmg 
and painful journey tbroi^h the Caiolinas. Im- 
mediately upon his arrival, losing the stimulus 
which had kept him going so long, he fell dan- 
gerously ill, and remained so for nearly two 
months. Karly in May, just as he was conva- 
lescing. General Wilson captured Macon, and 
Jefferson Davis and Clranent C. Clay were 
hrought to the Lanier House, whence they were ■ 
to start on their way as prisoners to Fortress 
Monroe. Clifford Lanier reached home May 19. 
He had, after the hlockade was closed at Wil- 
mington, gone to Cuba. From there he sailed 
to Galveston and walked thence to Ma«on. He 
arrived just in time to see his mother, who a 
few days after died of consumption. She had 
kept herself alive for months hy " a strong con- 
viction, which she expressed again and f^ain, that 
God would hring both her boys to her before she 
died." Sidney spent the summer months with his 
father and bis aieter, ministering to them in their 
sorrow. In September he began to tutor on a 
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la^e plantation nine miles from Macon. With 
tliirty cLiBses a day and fiulii^ healtb, he 
whose brain was " fairly teeming with beaatiful 
things " was shut np to the horrible monotony 
of tbe <* tear and tret " of the schoolroom. He 
spent the winter at Point Clear on Mobile Bay, 
where he was greatly invigorated by the sea 
breezes and the air of the pine forests. 

After these months of sorrow and struggle he 
settled in Montgomery, Ala., as clerk in the Eix- 
change Hotel, the property of his grandfather 
and his ancles. His first feeling as he faces the 
new conditions which he is trying to explain to 
Northrup, his Northern friend, is one oi bewil- 
derment, — the immense distance between the 
b^;inning and the end of the war : — 

" So wild and high are the big war-wares dash- 
ing between '61 and '66, as between two shores, 
that, looking across their ' rude, imperious surge,' 
I can scarcely discern any sight or soond of 
those old peaceful days that you and I passed on 
the 'sacred soil' of M . The sweet, half- 
pastoral tones that should come from out that 
golden time, float to me mixed with battle cries 
and groans. It was our glorious spring : but, my 
God, the flowers of it send up sulphurous odors, 
and their petals are dabbled with blood. 

" These things being so, I thank you, more than 
I can well express, for your kind letter. It comes 
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to me, like a welcome sail, from tliat old world 
to this new one, througli the war^torms. It 
ti^es away the aolphur and the blood-flecks, and 
drowns out the harsh noises of battle. The two 
mai^ina of tlie great gulf which has divided yoa 
from me seem approaohing each other : I stretch 
out my hand across the narrowing fiasnre, to grasp 
yours on the other side. And I wish, wi^ all 
my heart, that you and I oould spend this inef- 
fable May afternoon under that old oak at Whit- 
taker's and ' talk it all over.' " ^ 

In another letter (June 29, 1866) he en- 
doaes a phott^raph ' and comments on the life 
in Montgomery : — 

" The cadaverous oiclosed ts supposed to re- 
present the face of your &iend, together with a 
small portion of the Confederate gray coat in 
which enwrapped he did breast the big wars. 

*' I have one favor to entreat ; and that is, that 
you will hold in consideration the very primitive 
state of the photographic art in this section, and 
believe that my mouth is not so lai^, by some 
inches, as this villunous artist portrays it. 

" I despair of giving you any idea of the mor- 
tal stagnation which paralyzes all business here. 
On our streets, Monday is very like Sunday: 

1 Thu and tho following letter were printed in Lifpincolt't 
Jtagaxine, March, 190S. A few ebaugea are mads to nouform 
to the original oopie*. 

■See p. 64. 
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they show no life, save late in the afternoon, when 
the girls come out, one l^ one, and shine and 
move, just ia the stars do an hour later. I don't 
think there *s a man in town who could be in- 
duced to go into his neighbor's store and ask him 
how's trade; for he would hare to atone for such 
an insult with his life. Eveiytliing is dreamy, 
and drowsy, and dron&-y. The trees stand like 
statues ; and even when a breeze comes, the 
leaves flutter and dangle idly about, as if with a 
languid protest against all disturbance of their 
perfect rest. The mockiog-hirds absolutely re- 
fuse to sing before twdve o'clock at night, when 
the air is somewhat cooled : and the fireflies 
flicker more slowly than I ever saw them before. 
Our whole world here yawns, in a vast and sul- 
try spell of la^ess. An 'exposition of sleep 
is come over us, as over Sweet Bully Bottom 
we won't wake till winter. Himmel, my dear 
Boy, you are all bo alive up there, and we are 
aU so dead down here ! I begin to have serious 
thoughts of emigrating to your country, so that 
I may lire a httle. There 's not enough attrition 
of mind on mind here, to bring out any sparks 
from a man." 

Into this strange new world — *' the unfamil- 
iar avenue of a new era " — Lanier passed with 
unfaltering courage. He was to show that " for- 
titude is more mauly than bravery, for noble 
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and long Endurance wins the shining love of 
Grod ; whereas hrilliant bravery is momentary, is 
easy to the enthusiastic, and only dazzles the ad- 
miration of the weak-eyed," Did any young man 
ever hare to bt^in lUe under more disadvan- 
tageous circumstances? Cherishing in hia heart 
the ideal long since formed of the scholar's or the 
artist's life, he looked around on the blankest 
world one could imagine. It is perhaps in a later 
letter to Bayard Taylor that Lanier came nearest 
to expressing the situation that confronted him 
at the end of the war. '* Perhaps you know that 
with us of the younger generation of the South, 
since the war, pretty much the whole of life has 
been merely not dying." 

Added to hie own poverty and sickness, was 
that of hia family. His grandfather had been 
compelled to leave his estate in East Tennessee 
in 1863, and was now in old age deprived of his 
negroes and much of his land and money. His 
father, weighed down with sorrow, had to take up 
the practice of law from the start. Some members 
of his &mily, " who used to roll in wealth, are 
every day," he writes, " with their own hands 
plowing the little pateh of ground which the war 
has left them, while their wives do their cooking 
and washing." 

Moreover, the entire South — and to those who 
bad shared the hopes of a Southern republic it 
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was BtUl the land they loved — mu in a state of 
despuT. Middle Geo^ia had lost throt^;h Sher- 
msa's march to the Bea $100,000,000.1 In the 
wake of Shemuui's armies Richard Hakom John- 
ston had lost his estate of $50,000, Maurice 
Thompson's home was in ashes, and Joel Chan* 
dler Harris, who had began life on die M Tur- 
oer plantation under such favorable auspices, 
was forced to seek an occupation in New Orleans. 
Only those who lived through that period or 
who have imaginatively reproduced it, can real- 
ize the truth of E. L. GodMn's statemmt : " I 
doubt much if any community in the modem 
world was ever so ruthlessly brought face to face 
with what is sternest and hardest in human life." 
It was not simply the material losses of the war, 
— these have oftem been commeoted on and sta- 
tistics ^ven, — it was the loss of libraries like 
those of Simms and Hayne, the burning of insti- 
tutions of learning like the University of Alar 
bama, the closing of colleges, like Lanier's own 
alma mater. It was the passing away of a civ- 
ilization which, with all its faults, had many at- 
tractive qualities — a loss all the more apparent 
at a time when a more democratic civilization 
had not yet taken its place. The South was 

Wandering betirMQ tiro worlds — odb dead. 
The other powerleH to be born. 
I Ehodes'i Biilaij o/tht Uniud St<itM, r, 22. 
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Even States like Greorgia, which soon showed signs 
of recuperation and rejuTenation, suffered with 
their more unfortunate Bisters, South Carolina 
and Louisiana, where the ravages of war were 
terrific There was ccmfusion in the public mind 
— uncertainly as to the future. The memories 
of these days are su^ested here, not for the pur- 
pose of awakening in any mind bitter memories, 
but that some idea may be g^ven of the tremen- 
dous obstacles that oonfronted a young man like 
Lanier. 

It is no wonder that under tiiese circnm- 
stances men went to other countries, and that some 
of those who did not go cherished the project of 
transporting the people of various States to other 
lands, where the spirit of the civilization that 
had passed away might be preserved.^ Many 
men whose names are now lost passed out to the 
States of the West. Business men, scholars, and 
men of all professions, who have since become 
famous in other States, were as complete a loss 
to the South as those who died on the battle- 
field. And when to all these are added the men 
and women who died broken-hearted at the losses 
of war, some idea may be conceived c^ the dis- 
advantages under which the South began her 
work. 
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The work of tboee men who remained in the 
South and set about to inaugurate a new era can- 
not be too highly estimated, — a work made all 
the more difficult by strong m^i who redsted the 
march of events, and who refused to accept the 
conditions that then prev^ed. The readjustment 
came soon to more men than some have thought. 
Lanier, writing in 1867, before the pressure of 
reconstruction government had been felt, said, 
in commenting on the growing lack of re- 
straint in modem political life : " At the close 
of that war, three armies which had been fight- 
ing on the Southern side, and whioh numbered 
probably forty thousand men, were disbanded. 
These men had for four years been subjected to 
the unfamiliar and galling restrictions of military 
discipline, and to the most maddening privations. 
... At the same time four millions of slaves, 
without provi^ons and without prospect of labor 
in a land where employee were impoverished, 
were liberated, . . , The reign of law at this 
thrilling time was at an end. The civil powers 
of the States were dead ; the military power of 
the conquerors was not yet organized for civil 
purposes. The r^lroad and the telegraph, those 
most efficient sheri£Fs of modem times, had fallen 
in the shock of war. All possible opportunities 
presented thcmselveB to each man who chose to 
injure his neighbor with impunity. The country 
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was Bparsely settled, the countiy roads vere in- 
tricate, the forests were extensive and dense, 
the hiding-places were numerous and secure, the 
witnesses were few and ignorant. Never had 
crime snch fair weather for his carnival. Seri- 
ous apprehensions had long been entertained by 
the Southern citizens that in the event of a dis- 
astrous termination of the war, the whole army 
would be frenzied to convert itself, after disin- 
tegration, into forty thousuid highwaymen. . . . 
Moreover, the feuds between master and slave, 
alleged by the Korthem parties in the contest to 
have been long smouldering in the South, would 
seize this opportunity to flame out and redress 
themselves. Altogether, regarding humanity from 
the old point of view, there appeared to many 
wise citizens a clear prospect of dwelling in [the] 
midst of a furious pandemonium for several 
years after an unfavorable termination of the 
war ; but was this prospect realized ? Where 
were the highway robberies, the bloody ven- 
geances, the arsons, the rapine, the murders, 
the outrages, the insults ? They were, not any- 
where. With great calmness the soldier cast 
behind him the memory of all wrongs and hard- 
sbips and reckless habits of the war, embraced 
his wife, patched his cabin-roof, and proceeded 
to mingle the dust of recent battles yet linger- 
ing on his feet with the peaceful clods of his 
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oomfield. What restrained these men ? Was it 
fear ? The word cannot be spoken. Was he who 
had breasted the storms of Oettyebarg and 
Perryrille to sbrink from the puny arm of a 
ciTil law that was more powerless than the 
shrunken muscle of Justice Shallow ? And what 
could the negro fear when his belief and assurance 
were that a conquering nation stood ready to sap- 
port him in his wildest demands? It was the 
spirit of the time that brought about these things. 
... A thousand Atlantio Cables and Paoifio 
Bulroads would not have oontribnted cause for 
BO earnest self-gratnlation as was aEForded by 
this one feature in our recent political oonvul- 
don." ' 

Many Southerners were ready, like Lee, to 
forget the bittemesB and prejudice of the war — 
all but the hallowed memories. Lanier, at the 
close of a fanoiful paas^e on the blood-red 
flower of war which blossomed in 1861, said : — 

**It is supposed by some that the seed of 
this- American specimen (now dead) yet remain 
in the land ; bat as for this author (who, with 
many friends, suffered from the unhealthy odors 
of the plant), he could find it in his heart 
to wish fervently that these seed, if there be 
verily any, might perish in the germ, utterly 
out of sight and life and memory and out of 
* Bttro^ieets and Proipacts, p. 29. 
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the remote bope of rasiuTection, forever and for- 
ever, no matter in whose granary they are eheiv 
iahed!"! 

In this spirit Lanier began his work in Mont- 
gtnnery, Ala. As has. been seen, he had ex- 
tended the hand of fellowship to hia ]^orthem 
friend, thus laying the basis for the spirit of re- 
eonoiliation afterwards so dominant in his poetry. 
Uncongenial as was bis work, he went abont it 
with a new sense of the " dignity of labor." His 
annt, Mrs. Watt, who had in the more proE^per- 
ons times before the war traveled much in the 
North, and had graced the brilliant scenes of the 
opening of the Confederate Congress in Mont 
gomery, beooming the intimate &iend of Jeffer- 
son Davis and Stephens, now threw around her 
nephews — Clifford was also working in the 
hotel — the charm of the olden days. They 
found pleasure in social life : close to Mont- 
gomery lived the Cloptona and Ligons, who on 
their plantations enjoyed the gifts of ** Santa 
Clans Cotton," just after the war. Lanier writes 
to his sister, September 26, 1866 : " I have juet 
returned from Tush^ee, where I spent a pleasant 
week. . , . They feted me to death, nearly. . . . 
Indeed, they were all so good and so kind to me, 
and the f^r oonsins were so beauti&l, that I 
oame bat^ feeling as if I had been in a week'a 
> Tigtr Litiet, p. lie. 
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dream of fairyland." The ttro brothers, eager 
for more intellectual compamonBliip, organized a 
litetary club, for the meetings of which Sidney 
prepared his first literary exercises after the 
war. He played the pipe-organ in the Presby- 
terian church in Montgomery. He writes to a 
friend about eome one who was in a state of 
melancholy : *' She is right to cultivate music, 
to cling to it ; it is the only reality left in the 
world for her and many like her. It will revolu- 
tionize the world, and that not long hence. Let 
her study it intensely, give heraelf to it, enter 
the very innermost temple and sanctuary of it. 
. . . The altar steps are wide enough for all the - 
world." To another friend he writes at the 
same time : " Study Chopin as soon as you be- 
come able to play his music ; and get his life by 
Liszt. 'T is tlie most enjoyable book you oonld 
read." 

Most of the leisure time of the brothers, how- 
ever, was spent in literary work, with even 
more ardor than while they had plenty of time 
to devote to it. By May 12 Clifford had fin- 
ished his novel, " Thorn-Fruit," and Sidney was 
at work on " Tiger Lilies," the novel b^^ 
at Burwell's Bay in 1863 and retouched at dif- 
ferent times since then. They were planning, 
too, a volume of poems, although with the ex- 
ception of their father they had not been able 
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"to Sad a foogle individual who sympathized in 
such a pursuit enough to warrant them in show- 
ing him their production, — so scarce is general 
cultivation here; but," Sidney adds, "we work 
on, and hope to become at least recognized as 
good orderly cittzens in the fair realm of letters 
yet." Indeed, they planned to go North in the 
fall *' with bloody literary designs on some hap- 
less publisher." ^ 

In order to find out what was going on in the 
world of letters, Lanier subscribed to the "Eound 
Table," which was then an important weekly 
paper of New York — indeed, it was more like 
the Ixindon " Spectator " than any paper ever 
published on this side the water — a journal, said 
the New York " Times," which " has the genius 
and learning and brilliancy of the higher order 
of London weeklies, and which at the same time 
has the spirit and the instincts of America." 
Moncnre D. Conway was at that time writing 
letters of much interest from England and Jus- 
tin Winsor from Cambridge, while Howells, Al- 
drich, Stedman, and Stoddard were regular con- 
tributors. The reviews of books were thoroughly 
cosmopolitan, and the editorials setting forth the 
interpretation of contemporary events were char- 
acterized by sanity and breadth. 

In addition to the fact that Lanier's first 

1 Letters to Northrop. 
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poems were publielied in this journal,' it is to be 
noted that it exerted conBiderable inflnence over 
' bim — especially in two directions. Its broad 
national policy — more sympathetic than that of 
the " Nation " even — waa evidence to him that 
there were Northern people who were magnani- 
mous in their attitude to Southern problems. He 
was especially impressed with an editorial on the 
"Duties of Peace" (July 7, 1866) as "the most 
sensible disousBion " he had seen of the whole 
situation. In it were these striking words : "The 
people of the South are our brothers, bone of 
our bone and flesh of onr flesh. They have 
courage, integrity, honor, patriotism, and ail the 
manly virtues as well as ourselves. . . . Can we 
realize that our duty now b to heal, not to pun- 
ish ?.. . Consider their dilapidated cities, tiieir 
deserted plantations, their impoveriahed country, 
their loss of personal property by thousands of 
millions ; far more than this, their buried dead 
and desolate hearts. ... No one with a heart can 
realize the troth oi their condition without feeling 
that the punishment has been terrific We should 
address ourselves to the grave task of restoring 
the disrupted relations of the two sections by 

I " In tlie FoBm," " Banuulea," " The Tcmmament," " Be- 
■oireotioii," " Laughter ia the Senate " (But in his eoUeated 
poami), "A BirUid«7 Song," "Tynno?," and "Life a>d 
5<»% " vBie pnbliihad in the Bound ToUe dnring 1867 and 
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acts o£ geauine kindQess, tnitMulness, faimese, 
and love. ... In a word, let the era of blood be 
followed by another era of good feeling." The 
whole editorial ia in accordance with the pre- 
viously annouQoed policy of the paper : " The 
Eebellion extingnished, the next dniy is to ex- 
tinguish the aeotional spirit, and to seek to 
create fraternal feeling among all the States of 
the Union." 

In discussing literary qnestions the " Bonnd 
Table " showed the same national spirit, manifest- 
ing a healthy interest in those few Southern writ- 
ers who were left after the deluge. The words 
found in two editorials, calling for a more vigor- 
ous and original class of writers, must have ap- 
pealed to Lanier. An editorial, May 12, 1866, 
entitled a " Plain Talk with American "Writers," 
said : " In fact the literary field was never so 
barren, never so utterly without hope or life. . . . 
The era of genius and vigor that seemed ready 
to burst upon us only a few months a^ has not 
been fulfilled. There is a lack of boldness and 
power. Men do not seem to strike out in new 
paUis as bravely as of old. . . . We have very 
httle strong, original writing. Who will waken 
us from this sleep ? Who will first show us the 
first signs of a genuine literary reviving ? " And 
again, July 14, 1866, " We look to .see young 
men comii^ forward who shall inangurato a 
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better literature. ... If ever there was a time 
when a magnifivent field opened to young aspir- 
anta for literary renown, that time is the present. 
Every door is wide open. . . . All the graces of 
poesy and art and music stand waiting hy, ready 
to welcome a bold new'^omer. . . . Who will 
come forward and inaugurate a new era of bold, 
electrical, impressive writing ? " 

With some such ambition as this in his mind, 
Lanier gave up his worh in Montgomery in tlie 
spring of 1867 and went to New York with the 
completed manusoript of " Tiger Lilies." ^ He 
was there for more than a month, finally arran- 
ging for its publication with Hurd & Houghton, 
the predecessors of the present firm of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. He was enabled to publish 
his book by the generous help of Mr. J. F. D. 
I^anier. Some of his experiences on this, his first 
visit to the metropolis, are sign^cant. He is 
somewhat dazed by the life of the big city. " I 
tell you," he writes to a friend, " the Heavens are 
alien to this town, and if it were anybody else 
but the Infinite (jod that owned them, he would 
n't let them bend so blue over here." In a letter 
to his father, April 16, he describes the view of 

tryii^ to get iMrted again in bis literary work, and Edward 
Kowland Sm oaa makinK hia firat Tentore into Uie liteiary 
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the city from Trinity Church steeple and tells 
a characteristio incident : " The grand array of • 
houses and ships luid rivers and distant hills did 
not arrest my soul as did* the long line of men 
and women, which at that height seemed to writhe 
and contort itself in its narrow hed of Broadway 
as in a premature grave. ... I have not seen 
here a single eye that knew itself to be in front 
of a heart — but one, and that was a blue one, 
aud a diild owned it. T was the very double of 
Sissa's [the name for his sister] eye, so I had no 
sooner seen it than I made love to it, with what 
success you will hear. Ou Saturday I dined with 
J. F. D. Lanier. We had only a family party. 
. . . Last and best little Kate Lanier, eight 
years old, pearly cheeked, blue eyed, broad of 
forehead, cherried i' the lip. About the time that 
the champ^ne came on I happened to mention 
that I had been in prison during the war. 

" ' Poor fellow ! ' says little Katie, ' and how did 
the rebels treat you ? ' 

** * Kebels,' said I, ' I am a rebel myself, Kate I ' 

" ' What I ' she exclaimed, and lifted up her 
little lilies (when I say lilies I mean hands), and 
peered at me curiously with all her blue eyes 
astare. ' A live Reb ! ' 

" This phrase in Katie's nursery had taken the 
time-honored place of bugaboos, and hobgob- 
lins, and men under the bed. She could not 
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realize that I, a smooUi-foced, sleader, oidinuy 
mortal, in all respects like a common man, should 
be a live reb. She was inclined to hate me, as 
in duty bound. 

" I wiU not describe the ntanner of the si^ 
I laid to her : suffice it that when I rose to take 
leave, Katie stood up before [me], and half 
blushed, and paused a minute. 

'< With a ooquetry I never saw executed more 
pv^tily, ' I know,' said she, ' that you are djritig 
for a kiss, and you 're ashamed to ask for it. 
You may take one.' . . . And so in tnomph, 
and anging poems to all blue eyes, I said good 
night." 

Leaving " Tiger Lilies " in the hands of the i 
publishers, he returned to Macon, where in Sep- ' 
tember we find him reading the proof of the same. 
The novel appeared in October and was reviewed { 
somewhat at length in the " Bound Table." ^ 
The review refers to Lanier as " the author of ' 
some quaint and graceful verses published from i 
time to time in the ' Bound Table.' " " His novel 
goes a long way to confirm the good opinion 
which his poems suggested. We have, indeed, 
seldom read a first book more pregnant with 
promise, or fuller of the faults which, more 
surely than precocious perfection, betoken talent. 
. . . His errors seem to be entirely errors of 
> Bound T<^)U, DewmUr M, 1867. 
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yontli and in the right du«ction." " Eznberanoa 
is more easily corrected than sterility." "His 
dialogue reads too often like a catalogue raisonnS 
of his library." The critic finds traces of a 
scholarly and poetic taste, but withal a straining 
after novelty and " an affectation of qnaintnees 
so marked as to be often unpleasant." He ob- 
jects to long abstract disquisitions on meta- 
physics and music He commends it, however, 
for being " immarred by the bad taste of its 
contemporaries in fanning a senseless and profit- 
less sectional rancor." 

With this review the reader of " Tiger Lilies " 
at the present time must ^ree. It is seldom that 
one finds a bit of contemporary criticism that 
hits the mark so well as this. As a story it is 
a failure — the plot is badly managed and the 
work ia strikingly uneven. Lanier was aware 
of ite defects, and yet pointed out its value to 
any student of his life. In a letter to his father 
from Montgomery, July 13, 1866, he says : *' I 
have in tiie last part adopted almost exclusively 
the dramalio, rather than the descriptive, style 
which reigns in the earlier portions, interspersed 
with mudi high talk. Indeed, the book which I 
commenced to write in 1863 and have touched 
at intervals until now, represents in its change 
of style almost precisely the change of tone 
which has gradually been taking place in me all 
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the time. So much bo, that it has become highly 
inteiestiiig to me : I seem to see portions of my 
old self, otherwise forgotten, here preaerred." 

The note sounded in the preface is characteris- 
tic He professes " a love, strong as it is hum- 
ble, for what ia beautiful in God's Nature and in 
man's Art." He utters a plea ^;ainst " the hor- 
rible piquancies of quaint crimes and of white- 
handed criminab, with which BO many books 
have recently stimulated the pruriency of men ; 
and b^;8 that the following pages may be judged 
only as registering a faint cry, sent from a re- 
^on where there are few artists to happier lands 
that own many ; calling on these last for more 
sunshine and less night in their art, more vit^ 
tnous women and fewer Lydian Guelts, more 
household sweetness and less Bohemian despair, 
clearer chords and fewer suspensions, broader 
quiet skies and shorter grotesque storms ; since 
there are those, even here in the South, who still 
love beautiful things with unoere passion." 

The story may be briefly indicated. The back- 
ground of the first book is, as has been seen, 
the monntun scenery of East Tennessee. A 
party of hunters — including Philip Sterling 
and Paul Bubetaahl, two young transeendental- 
ists — are on a stand waiting for deer. Philip 
Sterling — with " large gray poet's eyes, with a 
dream in each and a sparkle behind it " — is liv- 
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ing in the mountuiiE with his father John Ster- 
ling and his si^r Fdiz — tJieir home a veritable 
palace of art. Eiibetsahl- is from Frankfort, 
Grermany, whence he hrings an eDthusiasm for 
music and philosophy, into which he inducts hia 
newly found friends. Another companion is John 
Cranston, a Northerner who had also lived in 
Frankfort, where he had often been compared 
to Goethe in his youth. He had Lucifer eyes, he 
spoke French and Grerman ; he " walked like a 
young god, he played people mad with his vio- 
lin." These lovers of music and poetry furnish 
much amusement to the native mountaineers, one 
of whom, Cain Smallin, becomes one of the 
prominent characters in the latter part of the 
booh. It is worthy of note that in this charac- 
ter and his brother, who turns out to be a vil- 
lain, Lanier anticipated some of . the sketches by 
Charles Egbert Craddock. The merry party of 
hunters retire to Sterling's house, where they en- 
joy the blessings of good friendship and of music 
and high thought. They, with other friends from 
all parts of the South, plan a masquerade party, 
in which they represent the variouB characters 
of Shakespeare's plays and the knights of the 
Round Table. After a scene of much merri- 
ment and good humor, Cranston and Riibetsahl 
fight a duel — both of them being in love with 
Felix Sterling, each knowing the other's history 
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at Frankfort. In tbe mean time OttiBe with her 
maid comes from Geimany to Chilhowee. She 
was formerly the lover of Kiibetaahl, and was be- 
trayed by Cranston. She becomes idrailafled with 
the Sterling family, she herself being a mosi- 
oian, and naturally finding her place among these 
musio-loving people. 

The first book is filled with "high talk" on 
mnsio, poetry, philosophy, and nature. These 
conversations and masquerade parties, however, 
are interrupted by war. The author omits the 
breaking out of the war and the first three years 
of it. The action is resomed at Borwdl's Bay, 
where we meet the hero again with " a l^ht rifle 
on his shoulder, with a good horse bounding 
along under him, with a fresh breeze that had in 
it the vigor of the salt sea and the caressing 
sweetness of the spring blowii^ upon him." 
With him toe " five friends, tried in the tempests 
of war, as well as by the sterner tests of the 
calm association of inactive camp life." The 
story here is strictly autobiographical, and is 
filled with some stirring incidents taken from 
Lanier*s life as a scout. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing scene in the book is the one in which Cain 
Smallin finds out that his brother is a deserter. 
Never did Lanier come so near creating a scene 
of real dramatio power.* ♦' We was poor. We 

' Part ii, eliAptet vL 
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ain't never had much to live on but oar name, 
whioliitwasasgoodaegold. And now it ain't no 
better 'n rusty copper ; hit '11 be green and pi- 
senons. An' whose done it ? Gorm Smallin I My 
own brother, Oorm Smallin I " When he finds 
his brother he says to him : " £f ye had been 
killed in a fa'r battle, I mought ha' been able to 
fight hard enough for both of us ; for every time 
I cried a-thinbin' of yoa, I 'd ha' been twice as 
strong, an' twice as clear-sighted as I wba bnf- 
fore. But — sich things as these hnma me an' 
weakens me and hurts my eyes that bad that 
J kin scarcely look a man straight furard in 
the face. Hit don't make much difference to 
me now whether we whips the Yanks or they 
whips ns. . . . We is Hn to a deserter! . . . 
I cain't shoot ye hardly. The same uub raised 
OS and fed us. I ciun't do it; an' I am sorry 
I cain't." He then makes him swear a vow: 
" God A'mighty 's a-lookin at you out o' the stars 
yon, an' he 's a-listenin' at you out o' the sand 
here, and he won't git tired by momin'." 

The coming of gunboats up the river scatters 
the party in all directions, some to prison and 
others to the final scenes around Richmond, with 
the bjiming of which the story closes, not, how- 
ever, before the palace in the mountains — where 
John Sterling and his wife, Felix and Ottilie, 
have spent the intervening time — is set fire to 
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by Gorm Smallin. The story is scarcely signi- 
ficant enough to follow all the threads. 

" Tiger Lilies " has the same place in Lanier's 
life that " Hyperion " has in Longfellow's. They 
are both failures as novels or romances, but they 
are valuable as autobiographies. Instead of lay- 
ing the scene in Germany, vhich he had never 
seen and yet yearned for, Lanier brings Grer- 
many to America. There are long disquisitifms 
on the place of mosic and science in the modem 
world, many crude fancies, some striking de- 
scriptions of nature, smne of which have already 
been quoted. Above all, there is Lanier's idea of 
what a musician or a poet ought to be, — a study, 
therefore, of himself. 

Perhaps the best single passage on music is 
that describing Phil's playing of the flute. " It 
is like walking in the woods, amongst wild flow- 
ers, just before you go into some vast cathedral. 
For the flute seems to me to be peculiarly the 
woods-instrument : it speaks the gloss of green 
leaves or the pathos of bare branches ; it calls up 
the strange mosses that are under dead leaves ; 
it breathes of wild plants that hide and oak 
fragrances that vanish ; it expresses to me the 
natural magic of music. Have yon ever i^alked 
OIL long afternoons in warm, sunny spots of the 
woods, and felt a sudden thrill strike you with 
the half fear that a ghost would rise out of the 
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sedge, or dart from behind the next tree, and 
conEront you ? " ^ 

Two passages may be cited to show the an- 
thop's tendency to use personificatioDa and hia 
iosigbt into the " burthen of the mystery of all 
this uninteUigible world : " — 

" A terrible m^l4e of winged oppoeites is for- 
ever filling the world with a battle din which 
only observant souls hear: Love contending 
with Impurity ; Passion springii^ mines under 
the calm entrenchment of Reason ; scowling 
Ignorance thrusting in the dark at holy-eyed 
Reverence; Romanoe deathfully encountering 
Sentimentality on the one side and Common- 
place on the other j young Sensibility clanging 
Bworda with gigantic maudlin Conventionalities. 
... I have seen no man who did not suffer 
from the shook of these wars, unless he got help 
from that One Man whom it is not unmanly to 
acknowledge our superior." ' 

** Nature has no politics. She '11 grow a rose 
as well for York as Lancaster, and mayhap beat 
both down next minute with a storm ! 

" She has no heart ; else she never had rained 
on Lear's head. 

"She has no eyes; for, seeing, she conid 
never have drowned that dainty girl, Opheha. 

'* She has no ears ; or she would hear the wild 
> Tigtr Mia, p. 38. > Bid. p. 41. 
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Sabiaa kynuia to Nigbt and prayers to Day that 
men are uttering evermore. 

" O blind, deaf, no-hearted Beauty, we cannot 
voo thee, for thou silently coDtemnest ua ; we 
cannot force thee, for thou art stronger than 
we ; we cannot compromise with thee, for thou 
art treacherous as thy seas ; what shall we do, 
we, unhappy, that love thee, coquette Nature ? " ^ 

When " Tiger Lilies " appeared it was very fa- 
votaUy teodrad. ' Lanier writes to his brother c^ 
the *' continual heavy showers of compliment and 
congratulation " that be has received in Maoon ; 
that the Macon paper had an editorial on his 
novel, and that a book firm in the town had 
already disposed of a large number of copies. 
Writang to Northmp, March 8, 1868, be says: 
*' My book has been as well received as a young 
author could have expected on his first jdnnge, 
and I have seen few criticiBms upon it which are 
not on the whole favorable. My publishers have 
just made me an ofEer to bring out a seoond 
edition <m very fair terms ; from which I infer 
that the sale <^ the article is pn^resung." * At 
twenty-five, then, he was recognized as one of the 
promising writers of the South ; a biographical 
article referring to his recent success, the *' Tiger 
Lilies," was written by J. Wood Davidson for 
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bis " Living Writers of the Soath," which ap- 
peared in 1869, and his name was eought by 
ambitions editors of muBhroom magazines that 
sprang up in abnndance after the war. 

Lanier was not destined, however, to begin his 
literary career as yet, nor was the Soath to have 
SQch aa easy way out of her disaster as he had 
hoped. He had made only one reference to poli- 
tics in his romance, and that was his nuuily utter- 
ance in behalf of Jefferson Davis, who was then 
oonfiQed in prison under rather disagreeable oir- 
cumstances at Fortress Monroe. He said, " If 
there was gnilt in any, there was guilt in nigh 
all of us, between Mainland and Mexico ; Mr. 
Davis, if he be termed the ringleader of the Be- 
bellion, was so, not by virtue of any instigating 
act of his, but purely by the unanimous will and 
appointment of the Southern people; and the 
hearts of the Southern people bleed to see how 
th^ own act has resulted in the chaining of Mr. 
Davis, who was as innooeut as they, and in the 
pardtm of those who were guilty as he." 

The Davis incident was an indication that 
forces other than those which one might have 
bop^ to see were in the air. By the fall of 1867 
the reaction aguost the magnanimous policy of 
Lonooln had come in the North. Reconstruction 
governments were being inaugurated throughout 
the South. This was due in part to the lack of 
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wudfMD displayed by Soatiiem legidatores under 
the Johnaon governments, — a " dispoeition on 
the part of the Southern States to claim rights 
instead of sabmittiDg to condititHU," and harsh 
laws of Sondiem le^slatnres concerning the 
freedmen. It must be confessed that the extreme 
men of the South were in some localities as rash, 
nnreasonable, and impracticaUe as the radicals 
of the North. The magnanimous spirit of Lin- 
coln and the heroic, chivalric spirit of Lee could 
not prevail in the two sections ; hence followed 
a direfnl period in American history. As E. L. 
Godkin said, " That the chapter which tells the 
story of reconstruction should have followed in 
American history the chapter which tells the 
story of the war and emancipation, is something 
over which many a generation will blush." 

Ag^ it must be said, as was said of the 
effect of the war on the South, that reconstruct 
tion was something more than excessive taxation, 
grinding and unjust as that was, sometbing 
more than the fear of black domination, as un- 
thinkable as that is. There was the uncertainty 
of the situation, the sense of despair that rankled 
in the hearts of men, with the knowledge ibat 
nothing the South could do could have any influ- 
ence in deciding its fate. It was the closing of 
institutions of learning, or running them under 
such circumBtanoes tl^t the better element o£ 
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tlie South could have nothing to do with them. 
Iianier, writing about a position in the University 
of Alabama which he very much desired, said : 
" The trustees, who are appointees of the State, 
are bo hampered by the expected change of 
State government that nothing can be certainly 
predicated as to their action." 

Lanier felt the effect of reconstniction at 
every point, — he was baptized with the baptism 
of the Southern people. The weight oi that sad 
time bore heavily upon him. Ab he had during 
the war touched the experience of his people at 
every point, so now he went down with them 
into the Valley of Humiliation. 

Under these circumstances his friend North- 
mp wrote him, inviting him to go to Germany 
with him. He rejJied: "Indeed, indeed, y'r 
trip-to-EuTope invitation finds me all thirett/ to 
go with you ; but, alas, how little do you know 
of onr wretched poverties and distresses here, — 
that you ask me such a thing. ... It spoils onr 
dreams of Germany, ruthlessly. I 're been pre- 
siding over eighty-six scholars, in a large Aca- 
demy at Prattville, Ala., having two assistants 
under me ; 't is terrible work, and the labor diffi- 
culties, with the recent poor price of cotton, con- 
spire to make the pay very slim. I think y'r 
people can have no idea of the slow terrors with 
which this winter has invested our life in the 
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Soutli. Some time I'm going to ^ve yon a few 
simple detfuls, which yon mnat pnblish in your 
paper." 

Pnttville, where he spent the winter of 1867- 
68, was a small manufacturing town, with all the ' 
crudenem of a new indostrial order and without 
any of the refinement to which Lanier had been 
accustomed in Maoon and elsewhere. Perliaps 
there was never a time when dmdgery so 
veighed npon him, altliongh his usoal playful- 
ness is seen in the remark : " There is but one 
man in my school who could lick me in a fair 
fight, and he thinks me at onee a Samson 
and a Solomon." He worked for people who 
thought that he was defrauding them if he did 
not work from " sun up to snn down," as one of 
his patrona expressed it. It was here, too, that 
he suffered from his first hemorrhages. His 
poetry written at this time was an ezpresmon 
of the despair irtuch prevailed throughout the 
South. He whom the Civil War had not in- 
spired to speech, and who had kept silent under 
the suffering of the days after the war, now 
gave expression to his dif^ust and hia indigna- 
tion. It is not great poetry, for Lanier was 
not adapted to that kind of poetry, and conse- 
quently neither he nor his wife ever collected 
all the poems. " Langliter in the Senate," pub- 
lished in the "Bound Tabic," a typical of 
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a groupi several of whioh he left ia an old 
ledger : — 

Cornea now tho Peace, ao long delayed? 

Is it the eheeif ul Toice of aid ? 

Begins the time, bis heart baa prayed, 
Whaa men may reap aud bow ? 

Ah, God I hack to the cold eartb's bteaati 
The Bages ohnokle o'er theii jeati 
Must they, to give a people rest, 
Their dainty wit forego ? 

^e tyrants sit in a statelj hall; 
They gibe at a wretohed peoplo'a fall; 
The tyrants forget how fresh is the pall 
Over their dead and onis. 

Look bow tbe senators ape the down, 
And don the motley aud bide the gown, 
Bat yonder a fast rising frown 

On the people's forehead lowers. 

To the same effect he wrote in unpublished 
poema, " Steel in Soft Hands " and " To Oar 
HiUa:" — 

We moara yoar fall into duutier hands 

Of senators, rosy fingered. 
That wrote while yon fought. 

And afai from tlie battles lingered. 

And again in " Raven Days " and " Tjnraony : " — ■ 
Ob, Raven days, dark Baven days of sorrow. 

Will ever any warm light come again ? 
Will ever the lit mountains of To-morrow 
Begin to gleam atbwart tbe mournful pliun 7 
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TooDg Tntde ia dead. 
And iwart Work gullen sita in the hitlside fern 
And folds biB »rms that find no bread to «am. 

And bans his bead. 

In a letter to his father, January 21, 1868, 
he WTot« : " There are strong indications here ' 
of maoh bad feeling between the whites and 
blacks, especially those engaged in the late row 
at this place; and I have fears, which are 
shared by Mr, Pratt and many citizens here, 
that some indiscretion of the more thoughtless 
among the whites may {dunge ub into bloodabed. 
The whites bare no organization at all, and 
the affair would be a mere butchery. . . . The 
Canton imbroglio may precipitate matters.*' 
Writing of laws passed by Congress, he said: 
" Who will find words to express the sorrowful 
surpriae at their total absence of philosophical 
insight into the age which has resulted in those 
hundreds of laws recently promulgated by the 
reigning body in the United States; laws which, 
if from no other cause, at least from sheer mul- 
tiplicity, are wholly at variance with the genius 
of the time and of the people, laws which have 
resulted in such a mass of crime and hatred and 
bitterness as even the four terrible years of war 
have entirely failed to bring about." ' 

He recognized the need of some great man. 
1 BetragKctt and Pro^tcU, p. 81. 
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A pilot, God, a pilot ! for the helm is left awrj. 

Tears later, when the end of the reconstmo- 
tion period had come, he described a type of 
man that was needed for this emergency : whether 
he realized it or not, it was a wish that Abra- 
Aam Lincoln might have been spared to meet the 
situation. " I have been wondering where we 
are going to get a Great Man, that will be tall 
enough to Bee over the whole oountrj, and to 
direct that vast undoing of things which has got 
to be accomplished in a few years. It is a situa- 
tion in which mere cleverness will not begin to 
work. The horizon of cleverness is too limited ; 
it does not embrace enough of the heart of man, 
to enable a merely clever politician, such as those 
in which we abound, to lead matters properly 
in this juncture. The vast generosities which 
whirl a small revenge out of the way, as the winds 
whirl a leaf; the awful integrities which will 
pay a debt twice rather than allow the faintest 
flicker of suspicion about it ; the splendid indig- 
nations which are also tender compassions, and 
will in one moment be hustling the money- 
changers out of the Temple, and in the next be 
preaching Love to them from the steps of it, — 
where are we to find fliese ? It is time for a man 
to arise who is a man." ' 

This state of affairs here set fortli in Laniei's 
1 Letter to Judge Logan S. Bleckley, Not. 16, 1874. 
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words caused many to leave the Sonth in absolQte 
despair of its future. It drove Maurice Tluwip- . 
Bon from Georgia to Indiana, and the Xte Gpkte 
brothen from Columbia to California. It caiued 
the middle-^ed Lamar to stand sorrowfully at 
his gate in tbe afternoons in Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, gtaang wistfully into the west, while yoang 
men like Henry Grrady — naturally optimistiQ and 
buoyant — wondered what ooold be the futuie 
for them. There is no better evidence of the bft- 
roism of Lanier than the way in which he met 
the situation that confronted him. He found 
refuge in intellectual work. In a letter to his 
father be urges him to send him the latest maga- 
ranes and boohs. June 1, 1868, he writes from 
Prattville : " I shall go to work on my essays, 
and on a course of study in German and in the 
Latin works of Lucretius, whom I have long de- 
sired to study." In another letter he stud : " I 
have been deeply engaged in working out some 
metaphysical ideas for some time, — an application 
which goes on all the time, whether I sit at desk or 
walk the streets." The volume of essays referred 
to was never published, but we have some of 
them in the essays " Retrospects and Proq>ects," 
" Nature-Metaphors," and some unpublished ones 
in an old ledger in which he wrote at this time, 
such as " The Oversight of Modem Philosophy," 
" Cause and Effect," " Time and Space," " The 
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Solecisms of Mathematics," "Devil's BombB," 
and other essays, which reveal Lanier's tendency 
to speculative philosophy and his exuherant 
^ncy. In this same ledger he wrote down many 
quotations, which show that at the time he was 
not only keeping up with contemporary literature, 
but continuing his reading in German poetry. 

In the mBantime, December 21, 1867, Lanier 
had married Miss Mary Day. "Not even the wide- 
mouthed, villainous-nosed, tallow-faoed drudger- 
ies of my eighty-fold life," he wrote his father, 
" can squeeze the sentiment out of me." From 
the worldly standpoint it was a serious mistake 
to marry, with no prospect of position aud in the 
general upheaval of society about them. But to 
the two lovers no such considerations could ap- 
peal, and with his marriage to this accomplished 
woman came one of the greatest blessings of 
Lanier's life. It was " an idyllic marriage, which 
the poet thought a rich compensation for all 
tlie other perfect gifts which Providence denied 
him." She was a sufferer like himself, but her 
accural^ and alertness of mind, her rare appre- 
ciation of music, and her deep divining of his 
own powers, made her the ideal wife of the poet. 
Those who know " My Springs " and the series 
of sonnets which he wrote to her during their 
separation when he was spending the winters in 
Baltimore, need not be told of the part that this 
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love played in his life. Perbapa there are do two 

single lines in American poetry which express 

better the deeper meaning of love thMi these : — 

I murel that God mftdi jou mine, 

Foe when He frowns 'tie then ;e shine. 

In his later lectures at the Feabody Institute in 
Baltimore, contrasting the heroines of epic poetty 
with the lyric woman of modem times, — the 
patient wife in the secure home, — he said : 
"■ But the daily grandeurs which every good wife, 
no matter how uneventful her lot, must achieve, 
the secret endurances which not only have no 
poet to sing them, but no human eye even to see 
them, the heroism which is as fine and bright at 
two o'clock in the morning as it is at noonday, 
all those prodigious fortitudes under sorrows 
which one is scarcely willing to whisper even 
to God Almighty, and of which probably every 
delicate-souled woman knows, either by intuition 
or actual experience, — this lyric heroism, alto- 
gether great and beautiful as it is, does not ap- 
pear, save by one or two brief glimpses, in the 
early poetry of our ancestors." • He could not 
have described better his own wife and all that 
she was to be in the years to come. Her fame is 
linked with his as is Clara Schimiann's with that 
of the great German musician. 

' iS&utgierc and Ai'« Forerunaeri, i, 08. 
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law, Boy. It is joar vocatioiL ; stick to it : It 
will preseaUj reward you for your devotion." 
Tbe scheme did not materialize, however; lie 
remained at Maoon in the office of Lanier and 
Anderson. He writes to Northrup, wlio haa 
agun held oat to him a plan for going to Gei^ 

*' As for my sweet old dreams of studying in 
Germany, eheu / here b come a wife, and by'r 
Lady, a boy, a most rare-lnng'd, imperious, world- 
grasping, blue-eyed, kingly Manikin ; ^ and the 
same must have his tiring-woman or nurse, mark 
you, and his laces and embroideries and small cai^ 
riage, being now half a year old : so that, what with 
mine ancient Money- Cormorants, the Butcher 
and the Baker and the Tailor, my substance is 
like to be so pecked up thi^ I must stick fast 
in Georgia, unless litigation and my reputation 
should take a simultaneous start and both grow 
outrageously. For, you must know, these South* 
em coll^;es are all so poor that they hold out 
absolutely no inducement in the way of support 
to a professor : and so last January I suddenly 
came to the conclusion that I wanted to make 
some money for my wife and my baby, and in- 
continently betook me to studying Law ; wherein 
I am now well advanced, and, D. V., will he ad- 
mitted to the Bar in May next. My advantages 
I CbulM Day Laoiec. Sec poem, " Baby Chailey." 
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are good, since my Father and uncle (firm of 
liOnier and Anderson} are among the oldest 
lawyers in the city and have a large practice, into 
which I shall be quickly inducted. 

" I have not, however, ceased my devotion to 
letters, which I love better than all things in my 
heart of hearts ; and have now in the hands of 
the Lit. Bureau in N. Y. a voL of essays. I 'm 
(or rather have been) busy, too, on a long poem, 
yclept the ' Jacquerie,' on which I had bestowed 
more recU work than on any of the frothy things 
which I have hitherto sent out ; tho' this is 
now necessarily suspended until the summer 
shall give me a little rest from the office busi- 
ness with which I have to support myself while 
I am studying law." ^ 

Lanier's work as a lawyer was that of the 
o£Bce, as he never practiced in the court*. To the 
accuracy and fidelity of this work the words of 
his successor, Chancellor Walter B. Hill of the 
University of Georgia, bear testimony : — 

" About 1874 or 1875 I became associated as 
partner with the firm of Lanier and Anderson, in 
whose office Sidney Lanier practiced law up to 
the time he left Macon [1869-1878] — I do not 
know whether he was a partner in the firm or 
whether he merely used the same office. At any 
rate, it seems that the greater part of his work 
1 Idppincott'i JSagazine, March, 1906. 
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consisted in the examination of titles. The firm 
of Xianier and Anderson i^resentod several 
building and loan associations and had a large 
business in this line of wo^ To examine a title, 
as you know, requires a visit to what Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes calls ' that cemetery of dead trans- 
actions,' the place for the official registry of deeds. 
and other munimoits of title, called in Georgia 
the office of the Clerk of the Superior Court. 
One cannot ima^e work tliat is more dry-as- 
dost in its character than going over these records 
for the purpose of tracing the saooessive links in 
a chain of title. When I came into the firm I 
had occasion frequently to examine the letter- 
press copybook in which Lanier's ' abstracts ' or 
reports upon title bad been copied. Not only 
were the books themselves models of neatness, 
but all his work in the examination of titles 
showed the utmost thoroughness, patience, and 
fidelity. The law of Georgia in regard to the 
registration of titles was by no means perfect at 
that time ; so imperfect, indeed, that I have known 
prominent lawyers to refuse to engage in the 
work on account of the risk of error involved. 
I remained a member of the firm for some time 
afterwards, but during the whole period of my 
residence in Macon I never heard any question 
raised as to the correctness and thoroughness of 
Lanier's work in this difficult and intricate de> 
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partment of practice. In going over some of his 
work I have often keenly felt the contrast between 
such toil and that for which Lanier's genius fit- 
ted him. To find that the poet spent many la- 
borions days in such uninspiring labor was as 
great an anomaly as it would be to see a foun- 
tain spring from a bed of sawdost and 'shake 
its loosened silver in the sun.' " ^ 

While eng^^ in the practice of law, Lanier 
now and then made public addresses. The most 
important of these was the Confederate Memo- 
rial Address, April 26, 1870.^ The spirit and 
the language of it are equally admirable. He who 
bad suffered all that any man could suffer dur- 
ing the Civil War and during the reconstruction 
period shows that he has risen above all bitter- 
ness and prejudice. There is no threshing over 
of dead issues. The spirit of the address is more 
like that seen in the letters of Robert E. Lee 
than any other thing written by Southerners dur- 
ing this period. Lanier is not yet national in his 
point of view, hnt he represents the best attitude 
of mind that could be held by the most hberal 
of SonUiemers at that time. Standing in the 
cemetery at Macon, — one of the most beautiful 
in the Southern States, — he begins : " In the 
unbroken silence of the dead soldierly forms that 
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lie beneath oar feet ; in the winding processions 
of these stately trees ; in the large tranqoiUityof 
this vast and benignant heaven that overspreads 
ns J in the quiet ripple of yonder patient river, 
flowing down to his death in the sea; in the 
manifold melodies drawn from these green leaves 
by wandering airs that go like Tronbadoure sing- 
ing in all the lands ; in the tnany-voioed memories 
that flock into this day, and fill it as swallows 
fill the snmmer, — in all these, there is to me so 
voluble an eloquence to-day that I cannot but 
shrink from the harsher sounds of my own hu- 
man voice." Taking these as a text, be comments 
first on the necessity for silence in an age when 
" trade is the most boisterous god of all the false 
gods under heaven." The clatter of factories, 
the clank of mills, the groaning of forges, the 
sputtering and laboring of his water power, are 
all lost sight of in contemplating the august 
presence of the dead, who speak not. He speaks 
next of the stateliness of the trees, which Ba^;ests 
to him the stateliness of the two great heroes of 
the Confederacy, Hobert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson, — " bright, magnificent exemplars of 
stateliness, — those noble figures that arose and 
moved in splendid procession across the theatre 
of OUT Confederate war ! " The patience of the 
river saggests the soldiers who walked their life of 
battle, " patient through heat and cold, through 
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lain and drought, throagh bullets and diseases, 
througli hunger and naJkedness, through rigor of 
discipline and laxity of morals, ay, through the 
very shards and pits of hell, down to the almost 
inevitable death that awaited them." 

The most significant passage, however, is his 
appeal to the men and women of the South to 
rise to the plane of tranquillity and magnanim- 
ity: — 

« I spoke next of the tranquillity of the ovei^ 
spanning heavens. This, too, i» a noble quality 
which your Association tends to keep alive. Who 
in all the world needs tranquillity more than we ? 
I know not a deeper question in our Southern 
life at this present time, than how we shall bear 
our load of wrong and injury with the calmness 
and tranquil dignity that become men and women 
who would be great in misfortune ; and believe 
me, I know not where we will draw deeper in- 
spirations of calm strength for this great emer- 
gent^ than in this place where we now stand, in 
the midst of departed heroes who fought against 
these things to death. Why, yonder lies my 
brave, brilliant friend, Lamar ; and yonder, ge- 
nial Robert Smith ; and yonder, generous Tracy, 
— gallant men, all, good knights ^d stainless 
gentlemen. How calmly they sleep in the midst 
of it ! Unto this calmness shall we come, at last. 
If so, why should we disquiet our souls for the 
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petty stangs of oar conquerors ? There comes a 
time when coDqueror and conquered shall alike 
descend into the grave. In that time, O my 
countrymen, in that time the conqueror shall be 
ashamed of his lash, and the conquered shall be 
proud of his calm endurance ; in that time the 
conqueror shall hide his face, and the conquered 
shall lift his head with an exultation in his tran- 
quil fortitude which God shall surely pardon I 

" For the contempUtion of this tranquillity, n^ 
friends of this Association, in the name of a land 
stung half to madness, I thank you. 

" To-day we are here for love and not for hate. 
To-day we are here for harmony and not for 
discord. To-day we are risen immeasurably 
above all vengeance. To^y, standing upon the 
serene heights of foi^veness, our souls choir 
together the enchanting music of harmonious 
Christian civilization. To-day we will not dis- 
turb the peaceful slumbers of these sleepers with 
music less sweet than the serenade of loving 
remembrances, breathing upon our hearts as the 
winds of heaven breathe upon these swaying 
leaves above us." 

Lanier did not abandon altogether his ideal 
of doing literary work. He was much encour- 
aged at this time by a sympathetic correspondence 
with Paul Hamilton Hayne, who, after th^ Civil 
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War, had settled in a little cottage near Au- 
gosta. His beautiful home in Charleston had 
been burned to the ground and his large, hand- 
some library utterly lost. With heroic spirit at 
a time when, as Lanier said of him, " the war of 
secession had left the South in a condition which 
appeared to render an exclusively literary life 
a hopeless impossibility, he immured himself in 
the woods of Georgia and gave himself wholly 
to his pen." When Simms visited him here in 
1866, the poet had for supplies " a box of hard 
tack, two sides of bacon, and fourscore, more or 
less, of smoked herring, a frying-pan and a grid- 
iron." He and his wife Hved as simply as the 
Hawthomes did in the Old Manse. His writing 
desk was a carpenter's work-bench. He wrote 
continually for the mi^azines, corresponded 
with the poets of England and New England, 
weeived visitors, with whom he talked about the 
old days in Charleston when he and Timxod and 
Sinuns had projected *' Kussell's Magazine," and 
held out to young Southern writers the enoour- 
^ment of an older brother. 

It was this man who, at a critical time in 
Lanier's life, inspired him to believe that he 
might succeed in a literary career. « 1 have had 
constantly in mind the kindly help and encour- 
agement which your cheering words used to 
bring me when I was even more obscore than I 
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am now," wrote the younger poet at a later time. 
He did not hare time, howeTer, to act on this 
encouragement. He wrote now and then a dia- 
lect poem which was printed in the Georgia 
dailies and attracted attention by its humor and 
its insight into oontemporary life, and occasion- 
ally an exquisite lyric like " Nirrana." In the 
main he had to say : — 

*' I have not put pen to paper in a literary 
way in a long time. How I thirst to do so, — 
how I long to sing a thousand Tarions songs that 
oppress me, nasnng, — is inexpressible. Yet the 
mere work that brings me bread ^ves me no 
time. I know not, after all, if this is a sorrow- 
ful thing. Nobody likes my poems except two 
or three friends, — who are themselves poets, 
and can supply themselves ! " And yet he writes, 
' " It gives me great encouragement that yon 
think I might succeed in the literary life ; for 
I take it that you are in earnest in saying so, be- 
lieving that you love Art with too genuine afEeo- 
tion to trifle with her by bringing to her service, 
through mere politeness, an unworthy worker."^ 

Hayne was impressed with Lanier's intimate 
knowledge of Elizabethan and older English liter- 
ature, as displayed in his letters of this period. 
He says : — 

*< He had steeped his imagination from boy- 
' LeUerl, p»tdta. 
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hood in the writings of the earlier English an- 
nalists and poeta, — QeoSrey of Monmouth, Sir 
Thomas Mallory, Grower, Chaucer, and the whole 
bead-roll of such ancient English worthies. I 
was of course a little surprised during our earlier 
epistolary coirnnunion to perceive, not only his un- 
usually thorough knowledge of Chaucer, for exam- 
ple, whose couplets flowed as trippingly from his 
pen as if ' The Canterbuiy Tales ' and ' The Bo- 
mannt of the Itose ' were his daily mental food, 
but to find him quoting as naturally and easily 
from * Piers Plowman ' and scores of the half- 
obsolete ballads of the English and Scottish 
borders. 

" He gloried in antiquarian lore and antiqua- 
rian literature. Hardly ' Old Monhbams ' him- 
self could have ^red orer a black-letter volume 
with greater enthusiasm. Especially he loved the * 
tales of chivalry, and thus, when the opportunity 
came, was fully equipped as an interpreter of 
Froissart and * King Arthur ' for the benefit of 
our younger generation of students. With the 
great Elizabethans Lanier was equally familiar. 
Instead of skimming Shakespeare, he went down 
into his depths. Few have written so subtly 
of Shakespeare's mysterious sonnets. Through 
all Lauier's productions we trace the influence 
of his early literary loves ; but nowhere do the 
pithy qnaintnesaes of the old bards and chron- 
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iolers display themselres more effectively — not 
only in the illustrations, bnt through the inner- 
most warp and woof of the texture of his ideas 
and bis style — -than in some of his familiar 
epistles." ' 

I That Lanier kept in tonch, too, with contem- 
porary literature is shown by an acute criticism 
of Browning's " The Ring and the Book," then 
recently published : " Have you seen Browning's 
' The Ring and the Book ? ' I am confident that, 
at the birth of this man, among all the good 
fairies who showered him with magnificent en- 
dowments, one bad one — as in the old tale — 
crept in by stealth and gave him a constitutional 
twist i' the neck, whereby his windpipe became, 
and has ever since remained, a marvelous tor- 
tuous passage. Out of this glottis-labyrinth his 
words won't, and can't, come straight. A hitch 
and a sharp crook in every sentence bring you 
up with a shock. But what a shock it is ! Did 
you ever see a picture of a lasso, in the act of 
being flung ? In a thousand coils and turns, in- 
extricably crooked and involved and whirled, yet, 
if you mark the noose at the end, you see that 
it is directly in front of the bison's head, there, 
and is bound to catch him I That is the way 
Robert Browning catches you. The first sixty 
or seventy pages of < The Ring and the Book * 
' Letttri, p. 220. 
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are altogether the most doleful reading, in point 
either of idea or of music, in the English lan- 
guage ; and yet the monologue of Giuseppe 
Caponsacchi, that of Pompilia Comparini, and 
the two of Guide Franceschini, are unapproach- 
able, in their kind, by any living or dead poet, 
mejudice. Here Browning's jerkiness comes in 
with inevitable effect. You get lightning glimpses 
— and, as one naturally expects from lightning, 
zigz^ glimpses — into the intense night of the 
passion of these souls. It is entirely wonderful 
and without precedent. The fitful play of Guido's 
lust, and scorn, and hate, and cowardice, closes 
with a master stroke : — 

" Cbriat 1 Maria f God I . . . 
Pompilia, wili you let them murder met 

" Pompilia, mark you, is dead, by Guido's own 
hand ; deliberately stabbed, because he . hated 
ber purity, which all along he has reviled and 
mocked with the. Devil's own malignant inge- 
nuity of sarcasm." * 

On account of ill health Lanier frequently 
bad to leave Macon and go to places better suited 
to his physical temperament. At Brunswick, 
Georgia, — the scene of the Marsh poems, — at 
Alleghany Springs in Virginia, and at Lookout 
Mountain in Tennessee, he spent successive sum- 
mers. In all of these places he reveled in the 
1 LeiUrs, p, 206 ; rttter to Httyue, April 13, 1870. 
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besntf and grandeor of the scenery. His let- 
ters written to his wife and bis father dnrinj^ 
his absences from Macon are evidence that 
he was at this time dereloping steadily in that 
subtle appreciation of nature which was after- 
wards to play such an important part in his 
poetry. In fact, the letters themselves, when 
published, as they will be some time, show aiv 
tistic growth when compared with the writings 
already noted. He was all his life a prolific 
letter-writer — and a great one. Writing from 
All^hany Springs, July 12, 1872, he says to 
his wife: — 

" How necessary is it that one shonld occa.- 
sionally place caieself in the midst of those more 
striking forms of nature in which God has 
indulged His fantasy ! It is very true that the 
flat land, the bare hillside, the muddy stream 
comes also directly from the creative hand : but 
these do not bring one into the sweetness of the 
heartier moods of God ; in the midst of them 
it is as if one were transacting the business of 
life with God: whereas, when one has but to 
lift one's eyes in order to receive the exquisite 
shocks of thrilling form and color and motion 
that leap invisibly from mountain and groves 
and stream, then one feels as if one had sur- 
prised the Father in his tender, sportive, and 
loving moments. 
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"To tbe soul then, weak with the long flesh 
fight and filled with a sluggish languor by those 
wearisome disappointments which arise from the 
constant contemplation of men's weaknesses, and 
from the constant back-thrusting of one's con- 
scionsnesB of impotence to strengthen them — 
thou, with thy nimble fancy, oanst inu^ine what 
ethereal and yet indestructible esseaces of new 
dignity, of new strength, of new patience, of 
new serenity, of new hope, new faith, and new 
love, do continually flash out of the gorges, the 
moimtains, and the streams, into the heart, and 
charge it, as the lightnings charge the earth, 
with subtle and heavenly fires. 

" A bewildering sorcery seems to spread itself 
over even those things which are commonplace. 
The songs and cries of birds acquire a strange 
sound to me : I cannot imderstand the litde 
spontaneous tongues, the guivering throats, the 
open beaks, the small bright eyes that gleam ^th 
unknown emotion, the nimble capricious heads 
that twist this way and that with such bizarre 
unreasonableness. 

" Nor do I fathom this long unceasing mono- 
tone of the little shallow river that sings yonder 
over the rocks in its bosom as a mother crooning 
over her children ; it is but one word the stream 
utters : but as when we speak a well-known word 
over and over agwn until it comes to have a 
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frightful mystery in it, bo this familiar Btream- 
soimd fills me with indeaoribable wonder. 

*' Nor do I comprehend the eloquence of the 
mountains which comes in a strange patoia of 
two tongues ; for the mountains speak at once 
the languages of repose and of convulsion, two 
languages which have naught to common. 

" Wondering therefore, from day to night, 
with a good wonder which directs attention not 
to one's ignorance bnt to God's wisdom, stricken, 
but not exhausted, by continual tranquil sur- 
prises ; surrounded by a world of enchantments 
which, BO far from being elusive, are the most 
substantial of realties, — thou knowest that na- 
ture is kind to me." 

He went to New York in 1869, 1870, and 
1871, now on business and now to consult medi- 
cal experts. In May, 1869, we find him trying 
to make the sale of some property on which iron 
was supposed to be. He writes his father that 
he has been down on Wall Street all day. There 
ia — now as compared with his 1867 Tisit — a 
certain fascination for him in the intense spirit 
of hurry which displays itself on every side. He 
finds h'"iafl lf in competition with many South- 
erners who were at that time projecting similar 
enterprises. He is also visiting the clients of 
Lanier and Anderson, and is anxious to extend the 
firm's name. He ia given much social attention. 
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— " teas, dinnere, calls, visits, business " oon- 
Bume his time. He viaits the auperh villa, of hia 
cousin on the Hudson near Ponghkeepsie. He 
wiites, on Ma; 16, that he is beginning" to feel 
entirely nnflurried in the crowd and to go about 
business deliberately." He ia in Kew York again 
in 1871, when the Tweed ring is being exposed, 
and he cannot but compare the situation there 
ivith the reconstruction government that prevails 
in his own State. " Somehow this is n't a good 
day for thieves," he says. " Would n't it be a 
curious and refreshing phenomenon if Tweed, 
Hall, Bullook,^ and that ilk should all continue 
in the service of the State — only changing the 
Boene of their labors from the office to the peni- 
tentiary ? " 

Most of ^1, however, Lanier was interested in 
the music which he heard on these trips to the 
metropolis. He had kept up hia flute-playing 
while busy with his law work, frequently playing 
at charity concerts in Haeon and other cities of 
Geoi^ia. In New York he reveled in the singing 
of Nilssou, in religious music at St. Paul's 
Church, but above all in Theodore Thomas's 
orchestra, then just beginning its triumphant 
career. He writes, August 16, 1870 : " All, how 
they have belied Wagner! I heard Theodore 
Thomas's orchestra play his overture to ' Tann- 

' QoTemor of Oeor^ during reeoiuitniotioii it.J». 
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haaser.' The 'Mumo of the Fatnre' ia surely 
thy music and my music. Each harmony was a 
chorus of pure aspirations. The sequences flowed 
along, one after another, as if all the great and 
nohle deeds of time had formed a proceesion and 
marohed in review before one's ears instead of 
one's eyes. These ' great and noble deeds * 
were not deeds of war and statesmanship, but 
majestic victories of inner etm^les of a man. 
This unbroken march of beautaful-bodied Tri- 
umphs irresistibly invites the soul of a man to 
create other processions like it. I would I might 
lead a so magnificent file of glories into 
heaven 1 " ^ 

And again, in 1871 : " And to-night I oome 
out of what might have been heaven. . . . 

« 'T was opening night of Theodore Thomas's 
orchestra, at Central Park Garden, and I could 
m)t resist the temptation to go and bathe in the 
sweet amber seas of the musio of this fine or- 
chestra, and so I went, and tugged me through a 
vast crowd, and, after standing some while, found 
a seat, and the h&ton tapped and waved, and X 
plunged into the sea, and lay and floated. Ab ! 
the dear flutes and oboes and horns drifted me 
hither and thither, and the great violins and small 
violins swayed me upon waves, and overflowed 
me with strong lavations, and sprinkled glisten- 
> Laten, p. 08. 
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ing foam in my face, and in among tlie clarinetti, 
as among wa,TiDg water-lilies witli flexile stems, 
I pushed my easy way, and so, even lying in the 
music-waters, I floated and flowed, my soul ut- 
terly bent and prostrate." ' 

In Kovemher, 1872, Lanier went to San An- 
tonio in quest of health. In letters to his fatlier 
giving an account of his Irip from New Orleans 
to Cralveston and thence to Austin, he shows 
keen insight into the life of that State. He 
sketches many types of character and scenes — 
sketches that show at once his knowledge (^ 
human nature and his ability as a reporter. It 
may be said here that Lanier always took an 
interest in the passing show, — he was not a de- 
tailed dreamer. He arrived at San Antonio in 
Noyember. On account of his ill health he could 
write hot few letters, although he is " fairly 
reeking with all manner of quips and quiddities 
which I yearn to spread for the delectation of 
Buoh a partial set of people as a home set always 
is." He writes to his sister : " To-day has been 
as lovely as any day can hope to be tins side of 
Millennium ; and I have been out strolling morn- 
ing and afternoon, far and wide, ever tempted 
onward by the delicious buoyant balm in the air 
and pleasantly surprised in finding what a dis- 
tance I could accomplish without over fatigue." 
1 LeOeri, p. 70. 
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He rode horseback a great deal — a form of 
exercise he was especially fond of all his life. 

In a letter to his father he refers to some work 
he is doing in the libraiy : " I have also man- 
aged to advance very largely my conceptions of 
the Jacquerie through a history which I secured 
from the Library of the Alamo Literary Society, 
— a flourishing instiCutioa here which is now 
building a hall to cost some thirteen thousand 
dollars, and of which I have become a hterary 
member." He has been reading Michelet'd " His- 
tory of France " which " gives him the essence of 
an old book which he had despaired of ever see- 
ing, but which is the only authority extant, — 
save Froissart and a few others equally unreli- 
able ; it is the chronicle of the * Coutinuator of 
Guillaume de Nai^iis.' " With Olmsted's hook 
of travels as a model, he planned a series of 
articles for a New York paper. 

The only result, however, from these plans 
was a picturesque sketch of San Antonio,^ after- 
wards published in the "Southern Magazine." 
This sketch is at once a history of San Antonio 
and a description of the scenery and the people 
of that quaint city. " Over all the round of as- 
pects in which a thoughtful mind may view a city," 
he says io a typical passage, " it bristles with strik- 
ing idiosyncrasies and bizarre contrasts. Its his- 

1 BetraipMt and Pro^ecti, p. 34. 
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toiy, population, climate, locatioii, arcIiitectuTe, 
eoil, water, customs, coBtumes, horses, cattle, all 
attract the stranger's attention, either by force 
of intrinsio singularity or of odd juxtapoaititma. 
It was a puling infant for a century and a quar- 
ter, yet has grown to a pretty vigorous youth 
in a quarter of a century; its inhabitants are 
so varied that the ' go slow ' directions over its 
bridges are printed in three languages, and the 
religioua services in its churches held in four; 
the thermometer, the barometer, the vane, the 
bygrometer, oscillate so rapidly, so frequently, so 
lawlessly, and through so wide a meteorological 
range, that tiie climate is simply indescribable, 
yet it is a growing resort for consumptives ; it 
stands with all its gay prosperity just in the edge 
of a lonesome, untUled belt o£ land one hundred 
and fifty miles wide, like Mardi Gras on the aus- 
tral brink of Lent ; it has no Sunday laws, and 
that day finds its bar-rooms and billiard-saloons 
as freely open and as fully attended as its 
churches ; its buildings, ranging from the Mexican 
jaccd to the San Fernando Cathedral, represent 
all the progressive stages of man's architectural 
progress in edifices of mud, of wood, of stone, of 
iron, and of sundry combinations of those mate< 
rials ; its soil is in wet weather an inhy-black 
cement, but in dry a floury-white powder ; it is 
built along both banks of two limpid streams. 
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yet it drinks rain water collected in <»aterns ; its 
hones and mules are from Lilliput, while its 
oxen are from Brobdin^nag." In the same virid 
Biyle he sketches the varioos oharacteristicB of' 
the city and its people. His aooount of a Texas 
"norther," his deacriptioDS of the San Fernando 
Cathedral and of the Mission San Joe^ de 
Aquayo are especially good. 

It was on this visit to San Antonio that Lanier 
resolved finally to devote himself to an artist's 
career. He came in contact with some of the 
German mnneiana of the city and played before 
the Maennerobor, which received his flute-play- 
ing with enthusiastic applause. 

Sam Autosio, Tex., Jbudaij 30, 18T3. 
Last night at eight o'dook came Mr. Soheide- 
mantel, a genuine lover of music and a fine jnan- 
ist, to take me to the Maennerchor, which meets 
every Wednesday night for practice. Qoioklj 
we came to a haJl, one end of which was occupied 
by a minute stage with appurtenances, and a 
piano ; and in the middle thereof a long table, 
at which each singer sat down as he came in. 
Presently, seventeen Germans were seated at the 
singing-table, long-necked bottles of Rhine>wine 
were opened and tasted, great pipes and c^ars 
were all afire ; the leader, Herr Thielepape, — 
an old man with long, white beard and mostache, 
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formerly mayor of the city, — rapped his tuning- 
fork vigorously, gave the chords by rapid arpeg- 
gios of his voice (a wonderful, wild, high tenor, 
BQch as thou wouldst dream that* the (dd Welsh 
harpers had, wherewith to sing songs that would 
cut against the fierce sea-blasts), and off they 
all swung into such a noble, noble old Glertnan 
full-voiced lied, that imperious tears rushed into 
my ^es, and I could scaroe restrain myself 
from running and hissing each one in turn and 
from howHng dolefully tiie while. And so . . . 
I all the time worshiping . . . with these great 
chords ... we drove through the evening until 
twelve o'clock, absorbing enormous quantities of 
Hhine-wine and beer, whereof I imbibed my full 
share. After the second song I was called on to 
play, and lifted my poor old flute in air with 
tnntultuous, beating heart ; for I had no confi- 
dence in that or in myself. But, du IRmmel ! 
Thou shouldst have heard mine oM lore warble 
herself forth. To my utter astonishment, I was 
perfect master of the inatnunent. Is not this 
most strange ? Thou hnowest I had never learned 
it ; and thou rememberest what a poor muddle I 
made at Marietta in playing difficult pass^es ; 
and I certainly have not practiced ; and yet there 
I commanded and the blessed notes obeyed me, 
and when I had finished, amid a storm of ap- 
plause, Herr Thielepape arose and ran to me 
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and grasped my hand, and declared that he hat 
never heert de flude aceompany itself pefore I I 
played once more during the evening, and ended 
^th even more rapturons bravos than before, 
Mr. Scheidemantel grasping my hand this time, 
and thanking me very eameBtly. 

My heart, which was hml greatly when I went 
into the muaic-room, came forth from the holy 
bath of concords greatly refreshed, strengthened, 
and quieted, and so rem&ineth to-day, I also feel 
better than in a long time before.^ 

Again he played for "an el^ant - looking 
company of ladies and gentlemen " in a private 
home. " I had not played three seconds," he says, 
*' before a profound silence reigned among the 
people, seeing which, and dreaming wildly, and 
feeling somehow in an eerie and elfish, and half- 
uncanny mood, I flew off into all manner of 
trills, and laments, and cadenza-monstrositieB for 
a long time, but finally floated down into ' La 
M^lancolie,' which melted itself forth with such 
eloquent lamenting that it almost brought my 
tears — and, to make a long story short, when I 
allowed the last note to die, a simultaneous cry 
of pleasure broke forth from men and women 
that almost amounted to a shout." ^ Two weeks 
later he wrote : " I have writ the most beautiful 
piece, 'Field-larks and Blackbirds,' wherein I 
1 Letttrs, p. 71. " Leittrt, p. 13. 
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have mirrored Mr. fleld-lark'a pretty eloquence 
80 that I doabt he would know the difference 
betwixt the flute and his own voice." ^ 

Inspired by tlie sympathy of people in whose 
judgment he had confidence, and impelled by his 
own genius asserting itself, and realizing that 
his hold upon life was but slight, he went from 
San Antonio in April, 1873, with the fixed pur- 
pose to give the remainder of his life to music ' 
and poetry. The resolution is all the more sig- 
nifloiint when it is remembered that the year 
1873 was one of financial distress, especially in 
the South. *' It was then," says Joel Chandler 
Harris, " that the effects of war and waste were 
folly felt, and then that the stoutest heart was 
tried, labor was restless and hard to control, the 
planter was out of funds and interest was high, 
. . . the farmers were almost at the point of 
desperation." 

The formation of this resolution to devote 
himself to artistic work marks an epoch in 
Lanier's life so important as to call for further 
ccmunent. For twelve years he had been de- 
flected out of his true orbit. Tor seven years he 
had ^ven his time and talent to pursuits which 
he did not cherish — writing only now and then 
with his left hand. Everything had been against 
him. To preserve unspotted the ideal of hla 
> X«(ter»,'p.47. 
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yonth — through aJl the changes and straggles 
of these years — and now to give biinself to it 
meaat heroism of a rare type. It meant that he 
must seem disobedient to a father with whom his 
relation had been pecaliarly intimate, that be 
would go in the face of the opinion of friends 
and relatives, and that he must for a while at 
least leave behind his family, whom he loved with 
an nnparalieled affection. He was to enter upon 
a career the future of which was not certua. In 
spite of all these obstacles, he deliberately made 
up his mind to give the remainder of his life to 
the work that he loved. Once agun, after he bad 
settled down in Baltimore, bis father made a 
determined effort to indace him to change his 
mind, but to no avail. Lanier-e answer to bia 
father's letter, written November 29, 1878, is 
really Jiis declaration <rf independence — the vow 
of consecration : — 

*' I have ^ven your last letter the follest and 
most careful consideration. After doing so I feel 
sore that Macon is not the place for me. If yoa 
oonld taste the delicious crystalline air, and the 
champ^ne breeze that I've just been rushing 
about in, I am equally sure that in point of 
climate yon would agree with me that my chance 
for life is ten times as great here as in Maoon. 
Then, as to business, why should I, nay, how 
can I, settle myself down to be a third-rate 
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straggling lawyer for the balance of my little 
life, as long as there is a certainty almost abso' 
lute that I can do some other thing so miicli 
better? Several persons, from whose judgment 
ia Buch matters there can be no appeal, hare 
told me, for instance, that I am the greatest 
flnt&-player in the world ; and several others, of 
eqnally authoritative judgment, have given me 
an almost equal encouragement to work with my 
pen. (Of course I protest against the necessity 
which makes me write such things about myself. 
I only do so because I so appreciate the love and 
tenderness whieli prompt yon to desire me with 
you that I will make the fullest explanation pos- 
sible of my course, out of reciprocal honor and 
respect for the motives which lead you to think 
differently from me.) My dear father, think 
how, for twenty years, through poverty, through 
pain, tlirough weariness, through sickness, 
through the uncongenial atmosphere of a farcical 
college and of a bare army and then of an exact- 
ing business life, through all the discouragement 
of being wholly unaequaint«d with literary peo- 
ple and literary ways, — I say, think how, in 
spite of all these depressing circumstances, and 
of a thousand more which I could enumerate, 
these two figures of music and of poetry have 
Bteadily kept in my heaxt so that I coidd not 
banish them. Does it not seem to you as to 
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me, that I beg^ to have tiis right to enroll my- 
self among the devotees of these two sublime 
arts, after having followed them so long and so 
humbly, and through so much bitterness ? " ^ 

The letter just quoted needs to be read with 
caution. It sets in too sharp antagonism his 
life up to this point and that of his later years. 
Previous chapters of this book have been written 
in Tun if they have not revealed the fact that 
Lanier was a much more highly developed man 
when he left Georgia than the letter would indi- 
cate. He wrote it in the first flush of enthusiasm 
at finding ^limaplf among artists. But it is mis- 
leading. For instance, he speaks of the " farcical 
college ; " yet in his last days, when he saw hia 
life in its proper perspective, be said that he 
owed to Dr. Woodrow the strongest and most 
valuable stimnlus of his early life. He was not a 
raw provincial ; he had traveled extensively, had 
been associated with people of culture, if not of 
letters, and be had read widely and wisely. His 
inheritance from Southern people, — their tem- 
perament and their civilization, — and his in- 
debtedness to Southern scenery will be the more 
apparent in later chapters of this book. All the 
while his genius had been st«adily growing. 
When the time came he was a prepared man — 
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ready to seize with avidity every opportunity 
that presented itself. 

Fitrthennore, the very druggie lie had to main- 
tain his ideal, and it will not do to minimize this 
struggle, had strengthened and enlarged his soul. 
One may as well lament Milton's absorption in 
the conflicts of his country as Lanier's partici- 
pation in the war and in the stirring events of 
reconstruction. After the fortitude and endur- 
ance manifested in this period of his life, his 
later sofferings were the more easily borne. One 
of his favorite theories was that antagonism or 
opposition either in art or morab is to be wel- 
comed, for out of it comes a finer art and a 
larger manhood. He developed somewhat at 
length this theory in his admirable study of 
Shakespeare's growth. In a passage evidently 
aatobiographical he traces Shakespeare's progress 
in the three periods of his life, the Dream Period, 
the Beal or Hamlet Period, and the Ideal Period. 
Lanier, too, passed through his Dream Period, — 
the ooU^e days and the early years of the war. 
He passed through his Hamlet Period — the 
years from 1865 to 1873 — years in which he 
felt the shock of the real, the twist and cross of 
life. There had been suffering from poverty, 
drudgery, aad disease ; there had been also some- 
thing of the storm and stress of religious and 
philosophic doubt. With the b^inuing of his 
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artistic life he passes into his Ideal Period, vlien 
by reason of the terrific shock of the real be was 
able to realize " a new and immortally fine re- 
constradion of his youth." He was to know what 
suffering meant in the future ; bat the serenity 
and joy of his life from diis point are apjotent 
to all who may study it. 

Of frat, of dark, of Hioto, of chill, 

CompUiu DO more ; for theaa, O liMit, 
Direct the random of the tUI 

Ju rhTntea dinot the i«ge of ub 



CHAPTER VI 

A MUSICIAN m BALTmOBB 

With his pnrpaae fiiinly fixed in his mind he'' 
started for New York, which was then fast be- 
coming the mnsioal and literary centre of the 
coontrj. For three months and more he gave him- 
self mistiutedly to the work of perfecting liiiT>>M>tf 
in playing the flute, and attended regularly the 
great concerts then being given by Theodore 
Thomas. It was an opportune time. The day of 
the Italian opera, for which Lanier did not care, 
was past, and orchestral music was beginning its 
triumphant career in this country. These were 
months, then, of education in the very music for 
which Lanier had yearned. He at once attracted 
musical critics and made a stir in some of the 
churches and oonoert-rooms of the city. He had 
brought along with him two of his own compo- 
sitions, " Swamp Robin" and "Blackbirds ; " and 
there were some who did not hesitate to pro- 
phesy a brilliant career for him as " the greatest 
flute-player in the world." Lanier did not rely 
on inspiration, however, nor was he satisfled with 
the applause of popular audiences ; he knew that 



/ 
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his oonrse must be one of " etraigbtforward be- 
havior and hard work and steady improvement." 
He would be satisfied onlj with the judgment 
o£ Thomas or Dr. Leopold Damrosdi, then con- 
] daetor of the PMlharmonic Society. 

On his way to New York he had stopped at 
Baltimore, and on the advice of his friend Henxy 
Wjiiham had played for Asger Hamerih, who 
was at that time making efforts to have the Pea- 
body Institute establish an orchestra. Hamerik 
waa BO attracted by Lanier's playing, both of 
masterpieces and of his own compositions, that 
he invited him to become first flute in the pro- 
spective orchestra. With even this promise in 
view, Lanier had written to his wife : " It ia 
therefore a possibility . . . that I may be first 
flute in the Peabody Orchestra, on a salary of 
tl20 a month, which, with five flute schoUrs, 
would grow to $200 a month, and bo ... we 
might dwell in the beautiful city, among the 
great libraries, and midst of the music, the re- 
ligion, and the art that we love — and I 0<}uld 
write my books and be the man I wish to be." ^ 
Hamerik did succeed in getting the orchestra 
established and Lanier accepted the position — 
for tax less money, however. Lanier settled in 
Baltimore, in December, and at once attracted the 
attention of the patrons of the orchestra. In the 
' Lettert, p. 76. 
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Baltimore "Stin" of December 8, 1873, hia 
playing was mentioDed as one of the features 
of tlie opening symptumy concert. In the same 
paper of January 25 occnrs this note : " Lanier 
and Stabbs could not have acquitted themselves 
better, nor done more justice to their very difB- 
cult parts." And bo tfaroi^hout the winter there 
is contemporary evidence that this "raw pro- 
vincial, without practice and guUtlees of instruo- 
tion," was holding hie own with the finely trained 
Grermans and Danes of Hamerik's Orchestra. 

The fact is, Lanier was a musical genius. In 
playing the flute he combined deftness of hand 
and quick intuitiveness of souL The director of 
the Feabody Orchestra, who had been a pupil of 
Von Biilbw, and was a composer of distinction, 
has left the most authoritative account of Lanier 
as a performer : — 

" To him as a child in his cradle Music was 
given, the heavenly gift to feel and to express 
himself in tones. His human nature was like an 
enchanted instrument, a m^c flute, or the lyre 
of Apollo, needing but a br^th or a touch to send 
its beauty out into the world. It was indeed ir- 
resistible that he should turn with those poetical 
feelings which transcend language to the pene- 
trating gendeness of the flute, or the infinite 
passion of the violin ; for there was an agreement, 
a spiritual correspondence between his nature 
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and theirs, so that thej mutually absorbed and 
expressed each cAher. In his hands the Ante ne 
hmger remained a mere material instrument, but 
was transfonned into a voice that set heaveoly 
harmonies into vibraticm. Its tones developed 
colors, warmth, and a low sweetness of onspeab- 
able poetry ; they were not only true and pure, 
bat poetic, allegoric as it were, so^estive of the 
depths and heights of being and of the delights 
which the earthly ear never hears and the earthly 
eye never sees. Xo doubt his firm faith in these 
lofty idealities gave him the power to present 
them to onr imaginationB, and thns by the lud of 
Ihe higher language of Music to iDSpire others 
with that sense of beauty in which he constantly 
dwelt. His conception of music was not reached 
by an aoalytJo study of note by note, but was in- 
tuitive and spontaneous ; like a woman's reason : 
he felt it so, becaase he felt it so, and his delicate 
perception required no more h^cal form of rea- 
soning. Hie playing appealed alike to the musi- 
cally learned and to &6 unlearned — for be would 
magnetize the listener ; but the artist fdlt in his 
performance the superiority of the momentary 
living inspiration to all the rules and shifts of 
mere technical scholarship. His art was not only 
the art of art, but an art above art. I wi]l never 
forget the impression he made on me when be 
played the flute coacerta of Emil Hartmann at 
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aPeabod7^mplionycoacert,iiil8T8, — his tall, 
liandBome, manl; presence, his flute breathing 
noble sorrows, noble joys, the orchestra softly re- 
sponding. The audience was spellbound. Such 
distinction, such refinement! He stood, the 
master, the geuins 1 " ^ 

He made the same impreBsion on every other 
artist he ever played for. Badger called his flute- 
playing "astonishing;" Wehner, the first flute 
in Thomas's Orchestra, soo^t every oppcainnit7 
to play with him. Theodore Thomas planned to 
have him in his orchestra at the time when 
Lanier's health failed in 1876 ; Dr. Damrosch 
said he played " Wind-Song " like an artist, — 
that " he was greatly astonished and pleased with 
the poetry of the piece and the enthusiasm of its 
renderii^." 

His own compositions, too, appealed to men. 
At times the " fary of creation " was upon him. 
Daring the first winter in Baltimore he wrote a 
midge dance, the origin of which he thus gives 
in a letter to his wife : " I am copying off — in 
order to try the publishers therewith — a ' Danse 
des Monoherons ' (midge dance), which I have 
written for flute and piano, and which I think 
enough of to let go forward as Op. 1. Dost thou 
remember one morning last summer, Charley and 
I were walking in the upper part of the yard, 
) Quoted in Wnd'a iDtnduatum to Paenu, 
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before breakfast, and saw a swarm of gnatB, of 
whoae strange eTolutions we did relate to thee a 
marvelouB tale ? I have pat the grave oaks, the 
quiet shade, the sudden sunlight, the fantastic, 
contnuriwise, and ever^hif ting midge mOTements, 
the sweet hiUs afar off, ... all in the piece, 
and thus /like it; but I know not if others will, 
I have not played it for anybody. " ^ 

During this winter and the succeeding one 
Lanier gave almost his entire time to music. He 
practiced assiduously, took every opportunity to 
play with the best musicians, — both those of 
bis own orchestra and of Theodore Thomas's, — 
and often spent evenings with three or four of 
the choicest spirits he could command. Hamerik 
was of special inspiration to him, bringing to 
bim as he did much of the spirit of music that 
prevuled in German cities. Lanier studied the 
technique of the flute, mastering his new silver 
Boehm, which " begins to feel me," be writes. 
" How much I have learned in the last two 
months I " he exclaims. " I am not yet an art- 
ist, though, on the flute. The technique of the 
instrument has many depths which I had not 
thonght of before, and I would not call myself 
a virtuoso within a year." He suffers agony 
because he does not attain a point in harmony 
which the audience did not notice. Writing of 
> Lttttrt, p. 98. 
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the temptation of flute soloists, he once said : 
"They have rarely been able to resiet theiatol 
facility of the instrument, and have usually ad- 
dressed themselvea to winning the applause of con- 
cert audiences by the execution of those brilliant 
but utterly trifling and inane Tariations whidi 
constitute the great body of existing mloB for 
the flute." ^ He fretted because " the flute had 
been the black beast iu the orchestra." With 
his mastery of its beclmique and his own marvel- 
ous ability to bring new results from it, he looked 
forward to the time when it would have a far 
more important place therein. 

Lanier played not only for the Feabody 
Orchestra, but for the Germania Mannerchor 
Orchestra, — one of the many companies of 
Germans who did so much to develop momc in 
different parts of the coimtry, — the Concordia 
Theatre, charity concerts, churches, and in pri- 
vate homes. He was very popular in Baltimore. 
Most of the musicians were Grermans, but Lanier 
was an American and a Southerner, who had 
graces of manner and goodness of soul. He was 
a close friend of the Baltimore musicians, such 
as Madame Falk-Auerbach, a pupil of Koasini's 
and a teacher in the Conservatory of Music, " a 
woman who plays Beethoven with the large con- 
ception of a man, and yet nurses her children all 
' M^sic and Poetry, p. 38. 
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day with & noble mmplioity of devotion SDcli as 
I have rarely seen," eaiA Lanier. Outside of 
mosical circles be had access to the homes of the 
most prominent people of Baltimore, in which fae 
frequently played the Sute or piano, while mem- 
bers of the family oocompamed him. " Memory 
pictures,*' says one of his admirers, " that frail, 
slender figure at the piano, touching with white, 
shapely hands the chords of Chopin's ' Noo- 
tume.' " " He was a frequent visitor to our 
honse," says another, " And would often play for 
us on his beautiful silver fluto. The image of 
him standing in his rapt passion, while he poured 
forth the entrancing aoand, I remember most 
tUstinctly," 

And while he grew in his mastery of the flute 
he grew, too, in diBcriminating study of the or- 
chestra. His first int«rpretations of orchestral 
muaio are rather impulsive — he goes off into 
raptui«s without restrwnt, even when the oc- 
casion is not really of the highest aort. It is 
altogether unfair to him to confase his earlier 
with his later letters. As in eveiy other respect, 
Lanier was growing in intellectual power. " I am 
b^inuing," he writes, " in the midst of the stormy 
glories of the orchestra, to feel my heart sure, 
and my soul diacriuiinating. Kot less do I tfarill 
to ride upon the great surges ; but I am grow- 
ing oalm enough to see the stai; that should light 
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tbe musician, and presently my hand will \)e 
firm enough to hold the helm and guide the ship 
that way. 2fbw I am very quiet ; I am wait- 
ing." ' And again, after he has heard Thomas's 
Orchestra; "I can preserve my internal dig- 
nity in great measure, free trota the dreadful 
disb*aotions of solicitnde, and thus my aonl revels 
in the midst of the heaven of these great sym- 
phonic works with almost unobstructed free- 
dom." ' 

One of the plans proposed by Lanier for help- 
ing people to understand better the meaning of 
ordiestral music should be mentioned in this con- 
nection. He was always anxious to take every 
one with him into hie kingdom of beauty. He 
proposed that, for people living in cities of from 
three to twenty thousand inhalutants, there should 
be organized " a Nonette Club, conaietii^ of him- 
self for Auif, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, and French 
horn, and a string quartette. This dub would 
travel through the smaller oities, performing 
original compositions as well as exoerpta from the 
greatest symphonic orcheetral works, and thus 
educating the masses to an understanding of or- 
chestral tonal color, and the relations, in an an- 
alytical form, which the wood wind instruments 
bore to the stringed family. ... It was his pur- 
pose, after each movement of a compoaitioo, to 
1 Laitri, > 91. * LeUtn, p. lift 
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lecture on the BBme, with special reference to the 
function performed by each inBtnuneDt, and in 
the formation of harmonious tonal color." ^ 
! While Lanier was giving his time to the per- 
fection of his flute-playing and to the study of 
the orchestra, he became interested in the sci- 
ence of music. Helmholtz's recent discoTeries in 
acoustics inspired him to make research in that 
direction. He ransacked the Peabody Libraiy 
far books on the' subject, many of them yet not 
unpacked. 

While few people eTer appreciated more the 
art of music and its spiritual message to men, 
he realized that there was a science of music as 
well, '* embodying a great number of classified 
&cts, and presenting a great number of scientific 
laws which are as thoroi^hly recognized among 
musicians as are the laws of any other sciences 
among their professors. There is a science of 
hiimiony, a science of composition, a science of 
orchestration, a science of performance upon 
stringed instruments, a science of performance 
upon wind iostruments, a science of vocalization; 
Dot a branch of the art of mudc but has its own 
analogous body of classified facts and general 
laws. Music is so much a science that a man 
may be a thorough musician who has never 
written a tune and who cannot play upon any 
1 liettsi fiom Hr. F. H. Gottlieb to the utHor. 
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instrnment." ^ Some of these inveBtigations 
he afterwards Dsed to good effect in his " Sci- 
ence of English Verse." 

Furthermore, Lanier became interested in the 
history of mnsic. In his valuable monograph on 
" Music in Shakespeare's Time " ^ he shows 
a minute ^owledge of BUizabethan music, — 
madrigals, dances, catches, and other forms of 
instrumental and vocal music. He took great 
delight in following out thtough Shakespeare's 
plays the dramatist's knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the art of music. Indeed, all the 
people of that time were *' enthnsiastio lovers of 
the art. There were professorships of music in 
the universities, and multitudes of teachers of it 
among the people. The monarch, the lord, the 
gentleman, the merchant, the artisan, the rustic 
clown, all ranks and conditio!^ of society, from 
highest to lowest, cultivated the practice of sing- 
ing or of playing upon some of the numerous 
instruments of the time." For the class to which 
he was then lecturing in the Peabody Institute 
he was able to point out and illustrate various 
forms of mnsic and to give biographical sketches 
of the English musicians of Shakespeare's age. 

Lanier was most of all interested, however, in 
the development of modern music, and especially 
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in oroliestRLl mngto. He nndermted some of ilie 
daseical composerB, notably Mozart. He was 
familiar with the hiographieB of Chopin, Beetho- 
ven, SchnmaDn, and Wagner. He left behind a 
translation of Wagner's " Rheingold." His 
poems on Beethoven aod Wagner indicate his 
appreciation of their music, while his essays 
" From Bacon to Beethoven " and '* The Modem 
Orohestra " show ntinute knowledge of their 
work and of the significance of the orchestra in 
modem life. A better description of Theodore 
Thomas as the leader of an orchestra has not 
been written than Lanier's : — 

"To see Thomas lead ... is mnsio itself I 
His baton is alive, full of grace, of E^nunetiy ; 
he maketh no gestures, he readeth his score al- 
most without looking at it, he seeth everybody, 
heareth everything, waraeth every man, enconr- 
^eth every instrument, quietly, firmly, maxvel- 
ously. Not the slightest shade of nonsense, not 
the faintest spark of affectation, not the minut- 
est grain of efect is in him. He taketh the or- 
chestra in his hand as if it were a pen, — and 
writeth with it." ^ 

If Lanier had been only a successful virtaoso 
with the flute, the tradition of his playing would 
have lingered in the minds of at least two gener- 
ations. Through the reminiseenoes of college 
1 Laten^p. 02. 
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mates, of soldiers aud of frequenters of the Pea- 
body coacertB, the memoiy of this geniuB witlt 
the flute would have remained like that of some 
troubadour of the Middle Agea. It is unfortunate 
that he left do oompositions to indicate a musical 
power sufBoient to give him a place in the history 
of American music It cannot be controverted, 
however, that he is the oae man of letters in 
America who has had an adequate appreciation 
of the value of music in the culture of the mod- 
em world. To him music was a culture study as 
much as the study of literature. It was an edu- 
cation to him to hear the adequate representation 
of modem orchestral works. Hamerik's plan of 
giving separate nights to the music of various 
nationalities was calculated to emphasize this 
phase of musical culture. To Lanier, who had 
never iraveled abroad and who did not have time 
to read the literatures of foreign nations, such mu- 
sical programmes had the effect of enabling him 
to divine the places and the life from which the 
music had come. " I am just come from Venice," 
he says, " and have strolled home through the 
moonlight, singing serenades. ... I have been 
playing 'Stradella ' and I am fiill of gondellieds, 
of serenades, of balconies with white arms lean- 
ing over the balustrades thereof, of gleaming 
waters, of lithe figures in black velvet, of sting- 
ing sweet coquetries, of diamonds, daggers, and 
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desperadoes. ... I caonot tell the inteose de- 
light which these lovely conceptioDS of Flotow 
gave me. The man has put Venice, lovely, ro- 
mantic, wicked-sweet Yemce, into music, and the 
melodies breathe out an eloquence that is at once 
sentimental and powerful, at once languid and 
thrilling." ^ 

A description of the " Hunt of Henry IV " 
shows how Lanier aasociated nature, mnsic, and 
poetry with each other. He was an ardent ad- 
vocate of " programme -music." He saw music 
as he heard poetry. He felt the musical effects 
in poetry and the poetical effects in music: 
" Then, the ' Hunt of Henry IV ' I ... It open- 
eth with a grave and courteous invitation, as of 
a cavalier riding by some dainty lady, through 
the green aisles of the deep woods, to the hunt, 
— a lovely, romantic melody, the first violins 
discoursing the man's words, the first flute re- 
plying for the lady. Presently a fanfare ; a 
sweet horn replies out of the far woods ; then the 
meeting of the gay cavaliers ; then the start, 
the dogs are unleashed, one hound g^ves tongue, 
another joins, the stag is seen — hey, gentlemen I 
away they all fly through the sweet leaves, by * 
the great oaks and beeches, all a-dash among the 
brambles, till presenUy, bang ! goeth a pistol (it 
was my veritable old revolver loaded with blank 
1 LeUert, p. 98. 
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cartridge for the occasion, tlie revolver that hath 
lain so many nights under my head), fired by Tym^ 
pani (as we call him, the same being a nervoas 
little Frenchman who playeth our drums), and 
then the stag dieth in a celestial concord of Antes, 
oboes, and violins. Oh, bow far <M my soul 
was in this thrilling moment I It was in a rare, 
sweet glen in Tennessee ; tbe sun was rising over 
a wilderness of mountains, I was standing (bow 
weU I remember the spot !) alone in the dewy 
grass, wild with rapture and with expectation. 
Yonder came, gracefully' walking, a lovely fawn. 
I looked into its liquid eyes, hesitated, prayed, 
gulped a sigh, then overcome with the savage 
hunter's instinct, fired ; tbe fawn leaped convul- 
sively a few yards, I ran to it, found it lying on 
its side, and received into my agonized and re- 
morseful hea^ the reproaches of its most tender, 
dying gaze. But luokily I had not the right to 
linger over this sad scene ; the conductor's haton 
shook away the dying pause ; on all sides shouts 
and fanfares and gallopings ' to tbe death,' to 
which the first fl,ute bad to reply in time, re- 
called me to my work, and I came through bril- 
liantly." • 

Because of its culture value, Lanier believed 
that music should have its place in every college 
and university. As far back as 1867 — in " Tiger 
' iMIers, p. 86. 
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Lilies " — he had advocated the appointment 
of professors <rf music in American coU^jee of 
equal dignity with other specialists. He himself 
hoped that he might he appointed to such a chair, 
first in the College of Masic in New York and 
later in Johns HopldnB University. It is easy 
to conceive that he might have hecome an ex- 
pert teacher in the science of music, hut it ig 
more probable that if he had held a chair in an 
academic institution he would have forwarded the 
woi^ that has now become a distinct feature of 
all the lai^i universities. He would have made 
an excellent " literary " teacher of music, interest- 
ing men in the biographies of great musicians, 
and interpreting for them the mysteries of or- 
chestra and opera. He conceived of music as 
one of the humanitiea, and would have agreed 
with President Eliot that *' mnsit is a culture 
study, if there is one in the world." In his life 
it took the place that travel and many literatures 
held in the lives of Longfellow and Lowell. 
He believed with Theodore Hiomas that Bee- 
thoven's music is "something more than mere 
pleasure ; it is education, thought, emotion, love, 
and hope." 

Furthermore, Lanier believed in the religious 
value of music ; it was a " gospel whereof the 
people are in great need, — a later revelatitoi 
of all gospels in one." "Music," he says, "is 
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to be the Chnroli of the future, wherein all 
oreeds will unite like the tones in a chord." He 
was one of " those fervent souls who fare easily 
by this road to the Lord." Haydn'a inscription, 
" Laus Deo," was in Lanier's mind whenever he 
listened to great music ; for it tended to " help 
the emotions of man aoroas the immensity of the 
knowninto the boundaries of the Unknown." He 
would, have composers to be ministers of reli- 
gion. He could not understand the indifference 
of aorae leaders of orchestras, who oould be sat- 
isfied with appealing to the SBsthetio emotions of 
an audience, while they might " set the hearts of 
fifteen hundred people afire." The final mean- 
ing of musio to him was that it created within 
man "agreat, pure, unanalyzable yearning after 
God." 

Holding this exalted view of music, he be- 
lieved that its future was immense and that 
in America its triumphs were to be greater 
than they had been elsewhere. At a time when 
musical culture was rare in tliis country, he 
looked forward with hope and expectation to the 
time when America would become a patron of 
the best music. " When Americans," he sud, 
" shall have learned the supreme value and 
glory of the orchestra, . . . then I look to see 
America the home of the orchestra, and to hear 
everywhere the profound messages of Beetho- 
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Ten and Bacli to men." And aguu : " All the 
Mgns of the times seem to point to tliis country 
as the scene of the future development of mor 
sic. ... It only needs direction, artistic atmo- 
sphere, and technique in order to fill the land 
with such orchestras as the world has never heard. 
When our so-called conservatories aad music 
schools, instead of straining every nerve to outdo 
each other in turning out hosts of bad piano- 
players, shall address themselves earnestly to the 
education of performers upon all the ondiestral 
instruments ; when our people shall have become 
aware of the height and glory of the orchestra, 
as the only instrumetit for the deepest adorations 
in man ; . ■ ■ when our young women shaU ask 
themselves for any serious reason why they 
should all, with one accord, devote themselves to 
the piano instead of to the fiute, the violin, the 
hautboy, the harp, the viola, the violoncello, the 
bom instruments which pertain to women fully 
as much as to men, and some of which actually 
belong by nature to those supple, tactile, deli- 
cate, firm, passionate, and tender fingers with 
which the woman is endowed ; when our young 
men shall -have discovered that the orchestral 
player can so exercise his ofGce aa to make it of 
far more dignity and worth than any political 
place in the gift of the people, and that the 
busiueas of making .orchestral music may one 
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day become ir ■ higher in nobilily than the ig- 
noble sentintiiahip over one's pocket to which 
most lawyers are reduced, or the melancholy 
slareries of the shop and the counting-room and 
the like ' business ' which is now paramount in es- 
teem ; when — I will not say when we have a new 
music to perform, but when we shall have played 
Beethoven's symphonies a,s they should be played, 
and shall have revealed to us all the might, 
all the faith, all the religion, the tenderness, the 
heavenly invitation, the subtle excursions down 
into the heart of man, the brotherhood, the free- 
dom, the exaltation, the whisperings of sorrow 
unto sorrow, the messages of God which these 
immortal aoA yet unmeasured compositions em- 
body," ^ then will America give to music the place 
it deserves. Music will be one of the redeemers 
of the people from- crass commercialism. 

While Lanier held before the American people 
the vision of what they might accomplish in 
music, he held up to musicians the high ideal of 
what they should be. In the essay just quoted, he 
indorses the saying of Mazzini's that "musicians 
may become a priesthood and ministry of moral 
regeneration. . . ■ Why rest contented with 
stringing notes together — mere trouvferes of a 
day — when it remains with you to consecrate 

' An nncolleotod eway bj Lanier, " Maziiiii od Mosui," The 
Independent, June 27, 1878. 
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yourselves, even on earth, to a > ubbIoii saob as 
in the popnlar belief only God's aiigeU know ? " 
With his high ideal of what a mueician should 
be, he could not but be disgusted at times with 
the Bohemianism of the men who played with 
him, and with th« loose moral life of many more 
eminent musicians. " Ah, these heathenish Ger- 
mans I " he exclaims, as he sees some of the or- 
chestra at a church service making fun of the 
communion service : " Double-bass was a big 
fellow, with a black mustache, to whom life was 
all a joke, which he expressed by a comical 
smile, and Viola was a young Hercules, so full 
of beer that he dreamed himself in heaven, and 
Oboe was a young sprig, just out from Munich, 
with a com^ezion of milk and roses, like a. ^rl's, 
and miraculousl^sbright spectacles on his pale 
blue eyes, and thereNihey sat — Oboe and Viola 
and I>ouble-ba8S — and~^led each other, and 
raised their brows, and '^nickered behind the 
columns, without a suspicion t£ interest either 
in the music or the service. Dask these fellows, 
they are utterly given over to heathenism, pre- 
judice, and beer." ^ 

The best expresMon of hia ideal of wha^. a great 
composer should be, is in a letter written to his 
wife 'just after he had read the life of EtAiert 
Sdiumann ; — 

1 Letleri, p. 88. 
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Niv York, Sunday, October 16, 1814. 
I have been in my poom all day; and have 
just conclnded a half-dozen delicious honrs, dur- 
ing which I have been devouring, with a hungiy 
ferocity oi rapture which I know not how to ex- 
press, " The Life of Robert Schumann," by his 
pnpil, von Waaielewski. This pupil, I am sure, 
did not fully comprehend his great master. I 
think the key to Schumann's whole character, 
with all its labyrinthine and often disappotnting 
peculiarities, is this : That he had no mode of 
self-expression, or, I should rather say, of self- 
expansion, besides the musical mode. This may 
seem a strange remark to make of him who was 
the founder and prolific editor of a great musical 
journal, and who perhaps exceeded any musician 
of his time in general culture. But I do not 
mean that he was confined to music for self- 
expression, though indeed, the sort of critical 
writing which Schumann did so much of is not 
at all like poetry in its tranquillizing effects 
upon the soul of the writer. What I do mean is 
that his sympathies were not big enough, he did 
not go through the awful struggle of genius, and 
lash and storm and beat about until his soul was 
grown large enough to embrace the whole of life 
tmd the All of thii^s, that is, large enough to 
appreciate (if even without understanding) the 
magnificent designs of God, wid tall enough to 
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fitaod in the trough of the avful cTOBs-waveB of 
circumstance and look over their heights along 
the whole sea of God's manifold acts, and deep 
enough to admit the peace that paaseth under- 
standing. This is, indeed, the fault of all Ger- 
man culture, and the weakness of all German 
genius. A great artist should have the sensibility 
and expressive genius of Schumann, the calm 
grandeur of Lee, and the human breadth of 
Shakespeare, all in one. 

Now in this particnlar, of being open, un- 
prejudiced, and unenriouB, Schumann soars far 
above his brother Germans; he valiantly de- 
fended our dear Chopin, and other young musi- 
cians who were stru^ling to make head against 
the abominable pettiness of German prejudice. 
But, withal, I cannot find that his life was great, 
as a whole ; I cannot see him caring for his land, 
for the poor, for religion, for humanity ; he was 
always a restless soul ; and the ceaseless wear of 
incompleteness finally killed, as a maniac, him 
whom a broader Love might have kept alive as 
a glorious artist to this day. 

The truth is, the world does not require enough 
at the hands of genius. Under the special plea 
of greater sensibilities, and of consequent greater 
temptations, it excuses its gifted ones, and even 
sometimes makes "a law of their weakness." 
But this is wrong : the s^isihility of genius is 
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just as much greater to higt emotions as to low 
ones ; and whilst it subjects to stronger tempta- 
tions, it at the same time interposes — i£ it will 
— stronger considerations for resistance. 

These are scarcely fair things to be saying 
apropos of Robert Schumann ; for I do not 
think he was ever guilty of any excesses of ge- 
nius — as they are called : I only mean them to 
apply to the unrest of his Ufe. 

And yet, for all I have said, how his musio 
does bum in my soul I It stretches me upon the 
Tery rack of delight ; I know no musician that 
fills me BO full of heavenly anguish, and if I had 
to give up all the writers of music save one, my 
one should be Robert Schumann. — Some of his 
experiences cover some of my own as aptly as 
one half of an oyster shell does the other haJf.^ 
I Ltttert, p. 103. 




CHAPTER Vn 

TEE BEQimillfG OP X LITEBABT CABEEB 

DnuNQ the winter of 187S-74, the first win- 
ter in Baltimore, Lanier had, as has been se^i, 
given his entire time to music The only poetry 
he had written had been inspired by love for his 
absent wife, — poems breathing of the deepest 
and tenderest affection. Scarcely less poetical 
were 1^ letters written to her ^ving ^q>ression 
to his joy in the large new world into which he 
was entering, and at the same time to his senw 
of loneliness and pain at their separation. To 
her and his boys he went as soon as his engage- 
ment with the Peabody Orchestra was ended. 
In one <^ bis letters he had spokrai of himself as 
" an exile from hb dear Land, which is always 
the land where my loved ones are." He found 
delight during this sommer, as in the following 
ones, in the renewal of home ties, and in the 
enjoyment of the natural scenery of Macon and 
Brunswick, to whose beauty he never ceased to 
be sensitive. 

It was in August, 1874, that he reo^ved a 
fresh impulse towards poetry, or, at least, towards 
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the writing of more important poems than those 
he had heretofore written. While visitiDg at 
Siinnyside, G^rgia, some sixty miles from Ma- 
eon, he was struck at once with the beauty of 
cornfields and the pathos of deserted farms. 
Hence arose his first poem that attracted atten- 
tion throughout the oountry. He took it to Mew 
York with him in the talL Writing to his friend, 
Judge Logan E. Bleckl^, now Chief Justice of 
Gcoi^a, who during this summer spoke enoonr- 
a^ng words to him about the faith he had in bis 
literary future, he inclosed his recently finished 
poem with these words : — 



Mt deak Sm, — I could never tell you how 
sincerely grateful I am to you, and shall always, 
be, for a few words you epoke to me recently. 

Such encouragement would have been pleasant 
at any time, but this happened to come just at a 
critioal moment when, although I had succeeded 
in making up my mind finally and deiiisively as 
to my own career, I was yet faint from a desper^ 
ate struggle with certain imtoward circumstances 
which it would not become me to detail. 

Did you ever lie for a whole day after being 
wounded, and then have water brought you ? If 
BO, you will know how your words came to me. 
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I indoae the manoscript of a poem in which I 
have endeavored to carry some very prosEuc mat- 
ters up to a loftier plane. I have been Btruck 
vrith alarm in eeeing the number of old, deserted 
homesteads and gullied hills in the older ooun- 
tieB of Gieoi^ ; and though they are dreadfully 
commonplaoe, I have thought they are surely 
mournful enough to be poetic. Please give me 
your jodgnient on my effort, without reserve ; for 
if you should say you do not like it, the only 
effect on me will be to make me write one that 
you do like. 

Believe me always yonr friend, 

SlDJTOT Lakieb. 

The answer to this letter, giving a detailed 
criticism of the poem, was very helpful to Lanier. 
Judge Bleckley is a man of mnch cultivation, 
and is widely known throughout Greorg^ asat once 
one of the leading lawyers of the State and a man 
who can in his leisure moments engage in literary 
work which, though not published, gives evidence 
<rf ima^nation and taste. Lanier was wise enough 
to accept most of his criticism : the revised form 
of the poem compared with the first form shows 
a great many cfaangeB, and is strikrog evidence 
of Lanier's power to improve his woik. Judge 
Bleckley'B characterization of *' Com " so aeon- 
rately describes it that his words may be quoted 
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here : " It presents four pictures ; three of them 
landscapes and one a portr^t. You paint the 
woods, a cornfield, and a worn-out hill. These 
are your landscapes. And your portrait is the 
likeness of an anxious, unthrifty cotton-planter, 
who always spends his crop before be has made 
it, borrows on heavy interest to carry himself 
over from year to year, wears out Mb laud, meets 
at last with utter ruin, and migrates to the West. 
Yoor second landscape is turned into a Tegeta^ 
ble person [the cornstalk is Lanier's symbol of 
the poet], and you give its poetry with many 
touches of marvel and mystery in vegetable life. 
Tour third landscape takes for an ingtant the 
form and tn^c state of King Lear ; yon thus 
make it seize on our sympathies as if it were a 
real person, and you then restore it to the inan- 
imate, and contemplate its possible benefioenee 
in the distant future." ^ 

The poem was published in " Lippincott's 
Magazine," - February, 1875, and at oncti at- 
tracted the attention of some discriminating 
readers of magazines, notably Mr. Gibson Pea- 
cock, the editor of the Philadelphia " Evening 
Bulletin," who reviewed it in a most sympa- 
thetic manner, and became one of the poet's 
best friends during the remainder of Ms life. It 
is noteworthy that the scenery of the poem should 
> Quoted in CaUawsy's Select Poem» of Lanier, p. SI. 
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distinctdvely and realistically Southern. 
There is in the first part all of Lanier's love 
of the Southern forest: the shimmering forms 
in the woods, the leaves, the subtlety of mighty 
tenderness in the embracing boughs, the long 
mascadines, the mosses, ferns, and flowers, are all 
delicately felt and described — with a eu^estion 
of Keats. As be wanders from this forest to the 
zigzag-contered fence, his fleldward-faring eyes 
take in the beauty of the cornfield, " the bea- 
vea of blue inwoven with a heaven of green." 
One tall com captain becomes to his mind liie 
symbol of the poet-eoul sublime, who takes 
from all .that he may give to all. The picture 
of the thriftless and negligent Southern farmer, 
" a gamester's cat'spaw and a banker's slave," 
shows Lanier's keen insight into Southern con- 
ditions, which he had, while living in Macon, 
studied with much care and which he now lifted 
into the realm of poetry. The red hills of 
Georgia, deserted and barren, are presented with 
true pathos. Nevertheless, like a genuine pro- 
phet, the poet looks forward to a better day : — 
Tet shall the great God tum thj late, 
And bring thee back into thy monaroh state 
And majeatj imniBanlate, 
Lo, through hot waverings of the Aagnat mom, 
Thou givest from thy vasty sides forlorn 
Vteions of golden treasuries of com — 
Sipe largesse liDgetiug for some bolder heart 
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That maafull^ shall take thy part, 

And tesd thee. 

And defend thee, 
^tb antique sinew and with modem art. 

This Tision of the South's restored agricultnie 
was one that remained with Lanier to the end. 
He did not properly appreciate the development 
of mannfacturiDg in the South, but he believed 
that the redemption of the country would come 
through the derelopmeat of agriculture — not 
the restoration of the large plantations of the 
old regime, but the large number of small farms 
with diTersified products. On a later visit to the 
South lie exclaimed to hie brother, " My cooa- 
trymen, why plant ye not the vineyards of the 
Lord ? " and later he wrote in his essay on the 
" New South " of the actual fulfillmeat of his 
prophecy in " Com." 

Enconr^ed by the suooesa of " Com," Lanier, 
while ^ving a large part of Us time to musio 
during the winter of 1874-T5, looked more 
and more in the direction of poetry. He writes 
again to Judge Bleckley, November 15, 1874 : 
"Your encouraging words give me at once 
strength and pleasure. I hope hard and work 
hard to do something worthy of them some day. 
My head and my heart are both so full of poems 
which the dreadful stru^Ie for bread does not 
give me time to put on paper, that I am often 
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driven to headache and heartache purely for 
want of an hour or two to hold a pen." He then 
proceeds to outline what is to be his first magnum 
opu8, " a long poem, founded on that strange 
uprising in the middle of the fourteenth century 
in France, called ' The Jacquerie.' It was the 
first time that the big hungers of the PeojJ.e ap- 
pear in our modem ciTilization ; and it is full of 
significance. The peasants learned from the mer- 
chant potentates of Flanders that a man who 
could not be a lord by birth, might be one by 
wealth ; and so Trade arose, and overthrew Chiv- 
alry. Trade has now had possession of the civil- 
ized world for four hundred years ; it controls all 
things, it interprets the Bible, it guides our na- 
tional and almost all our individual life with its 
maxima ; and its oppressioas upon the moral 
existence of man have come to be ten thousand 
times more grievous than the worst tyrannies of 
the Feudal System ever were. Thus in the re- 
versals of time, it is now the gentleman who must 
rise and overthrow Trade. That chivalry which 
every man has, in some degree, in his heart ; 
which does not depend upon birth, but which is 
a revelation from God of justice, of fair dealing, 
of scorn of mean advantages ; which contemns 
the selling of stock which one kiiows is going to 
fall, to a man who helievea it is going to rise, as 
much as it would contemn any other form of 
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rascality or of mjiistice or of meanness — it is 
this which must in these latter days organize its 
insurrections and bum up every one of the cun- 
ning moral castles from which Trade sends out 
its forays upon the conscience of modem society. 
— This is about the plan which is to run through 
my book : though I conceal it under the form of 
a pure novel." ^ 

Lanier never finished this poem, but he was 
soon hard at work on another which was based 
on the same idea, " The Symphony." Writ- 
ing to his newly acquired friend, Mr. Pea- 
cock, March 24, 1875, he says: "About four 
days ago, a certain poem which I bad vaguely 
ruminated for a week before took hold of me 
like a real James River ague, and I have been in 
a mortal shake with the same, day and night, 
ever ranee. I csdl it ' The Symphony : ' I person- 
ify each instrument in the orchestra, and make 
them discuss various deep social questions of the 
times, in the progress of the music. It is now 
nearly finished ; and I shall be rejoiced thereat, 
for it verily racks all the bones of my spirit." 
The poem was published in <' Lippiucott's Magar 
ziiie," June, 1876 ; and besides confirming the 
good opinion of Mr. Peacock, won the praise of 
Bayard Taylor, George H. Calvert, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, and Charlotte Cushman, and was 

' Quoted in part in CallaTsy'a Sdtct Poems ofLardtr, p. 65. 
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coped in full in Dwight's "Journal of Mu- 
sic." 

Aa in his first poem Lanier had pointed out a 
defect in Southern life, eo in his second Icoig 
poem he struck at one of the evils of national 
life. In the South he felt that there was not 
enoi^h of the spirit of industry ; looking at the 
nation as a whole, however, he exclaims : — 
" O Trade 1 O Trade I would tkon irert dead I 
The time needs heart — ' t ia tired oj head : 
We are all for love," the Tiolins said. 

The genn of this poem ia found perhaps in 
a letter written from Wheeling, West Vii^nia, 
where he went with some of his fellow musicians 
to^vea concert, April 16,1874. Itba realistio 
picture of a city completely dominated by fao- 
toiy life. What he afterwards called " the hell- 
colored smoke of the factories " created within 
him a feeling of righteous indignation akin to 
diat of RusUn, although it must be said in jug- 
' tice to Lanier that, in combating the evils of in- 
dustrial life, he never went to the extreme of 
eccentric passion displayed by the English writer. 
NoF, OQ the other hand, could he say with Walt 
Whitman: "I hail with joy the oceanic, varie> 
gated, intense practical enei^, the demand for 
facts, even the business materialism, of the cur- 
rent age. ... I perceive clearly that the extreme 
business enei^ and this almost maniacal appe- 
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tite for wealth prevaleiit in the United States 
are parts of a melioration and' pn^roBS, indis- 
peosably needed to prepare the very results I 
demand." 

Lanier'a poem is more applicable to the condi- 
tions that prevail to-day than to those of his own 
time. He shows himself a prophet, the troth of 
whose words is realized by many of the finer 
minds of the country. He lets the various in- 
struments of the orchestra utter their protest 
against the evils of modem trade. The violin, 
speaking for the poor who stand wedged by the 
pressing of trade's hand and " weave in the mills 
and heave in the kilns," protests against the spirit 
<^ competition that says even when human life 
is involved, "Trade is only war grown miserly." 

AliM, for tbe poor to have some p*rt 
In joD sweet living lands of ttrt. 

Then the flute — Lanier's own flute, summing 
np the voices of nature, "all fair forms, and 
sonnds, and lights " — echoes the words of the 
Master, " All men are neighbors." Trade, the 
king of the modem days, will not allow the poor 
a glimpse of "the outside hills of liberty." The 
clarionet ia the voioe of a lady who speaks of the 
merchandise of love and yearns for the old days 
of chivalry before trade had withered ap love's 
sinewy prime : — 
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It men loved Urgai, lugec were oni Una; 

And wooed tkef nobler, woo they ddUbt iriTOi. 
To her the bold, stnughtforward horn answers, 
" like any knight ia knighthood's mom." He 
would bring back the age of chivalry, when there 
wonld be " contempts of mean-got gain and hates 
of inward stain." He voices, too, the idea long 
ago expieased by Milton that men should be as 



Shall woman ocoroh for a single no, 
That ber betrajer may revel in, 
And ehe be bnmt, and he but grin 
Wben that the flames beg;tn, 
Fair lady ? 

Shall ne'er prevail the woman's plea, 
Wt maida v>ould/ar,/aT vikiUr be 
1/thaC our ega might lometimei tee 
Men maidt in purity. 

Then tlw hautboy sings, " like any large-eyed 
child," calling for simplicity and naturalness in 
this modem life. And all join at the last in a 
triumphant chant of the power of love to heal 
all the ills of life : — 

And ever Love hears the poor-folke' crying, 
And ever Love bears the women's sighing, 
And ever sweet knighthood's death-defying 
And ever wise childhood's deep implying, 
Bnt never a trader's gloiing and lying. 

And yet shall Love himself be beard, 
Though long deferred, thougb long deferred : 
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O'er the modern wante a dove hath whirred : 
Mnaio ia Love in aBBToh ot a word. 

By this time Ltmier was hard at vork for the 
publishers. Although he never lost his love for 
music — he could not — he b^au to see that hia 
must be a literary career. In a letter of March 
20, 1876, he says to Judge Bleckley that be has 
had a year of frightful overwork. " I have been 
working at such a rate as, if I could keep it up, 
would soon make me the proverb of feeundity that 
Lope de Yega now is." He refers to the India 
papers written for "Lq>pinoott's." "The collec- 
tion of the multitudinous particulars involved in 
them cost me such a world of labor among the 
libraries of Boston, Xew York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore as would take a long time to describe. 
... In addition to these I have written a num- 
ber of papers not yet published, and a dozen 
small poems which have appeared here and there. 

*' Now, I don't work for bread ; in truth, I 
suppose that any nmn who, after many days 
and nights of tribulation and bloody sweat, has 
finaUy emerged from all doubt into the quiet and 
yet joyful activity of one who knows exactly 
what his Great Passion is and wbat his God de- 
sires him to do, wUL straightway lose all anxiety 
aa to what he is wotkhigjvr, in the simple glory 
of doing that which lies immediately before him. 
As for me, life has resolved simply into a time 
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during whiflh I must get vpoa paper as many as 
possible of the poems with which my heart is 
stuffed like a schoollx^'s pocket." He quotes 
from *' that ^mple and powerful sonnet of dear 
old William Dmmmond of Hawthomdea : " — 
Know wlwt I list, tbia all osnnot me moTe, 
But tlut, me t — I both mnat write and Iots. 
He had to give much of his time, however, to 
hack work. During the summer of 1875 he was 
eng^ed in writing a book on Florida for the 
Lippincotte. It is, as he wrote to Paol Hamilton 
Hayne, " a sort of spiritualized guide-book " to 
a sectdon which was then drawing a large num- 
ber of visitors. "The thing immediately b^au 
to ramify and expand, until I quickly found I 
was in for a long and very difficult job : so long, 
and so difBoult, that, after working day and night 
for the last three months on the materials I had 
previously collected, I have just finished the book, 
and am now up to my ears in proof-sheets and 
wood-cats which the publishers are rushing 
through in order to publish at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, the book having several features 
designed to meet the wants of winter visitors 
to Florida." It is filled with facts in regard to 
climate and scenery, practical hints for travelers, 
and other things characteristic of a guide-book ; 
but it is more than that. Like everything else 
that Lanier ever did, — even the dreariest back 
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wp^ — he tiaew himself into it with great zest. 
It has saggestions to eonsiimptivee bom out of 
his own experience. There are allusions to music, 
literature, and philosophy. There are deBcriptions 
and historical anecdotes of the cities of Soath 
CaiN^a and Georgia ; above all, there are de- 
scriptions of the Florida country which only a poet 
oonld write. Two pa«sage« are characteristio : — 

" And now it is bed-time. Let me tell you how 
to sleep on an Ocklawaha steamer in May. With 
a small bribe persuade Jim, the steward, to take 
the mattress out of your berth and lay it slant- 
ing just along the railing that incloses the lower 
part of the deck in frout and t» the left of the 
pilot-house. Lie flat on your back down on the 
mattress, draw your blanket over you, put your 
cap on your head, on account of the night air, 
fold your arms, say some little prayer or other, 
and fall asleep with a star looking right down 
on your eye. When you wake in the morning 
you will feel as new as Adam." 

'* Presently we abandoned the broad highway 
of the St. Johns, and turned off to the right into 
the narrow lane of the Ocklawaha. This is the 
sweetest water-lane in the world, a lane which 
runs for more than one hundred and fifty miles 
of pure delight betwixt hedge-rows of oaks and 
cypresses and palms and ma^olias and mosses 
and vines ; a lane dean to travel, for there is 
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oevBT a Bpeck of dust in it nave the blae dust 
and gold dofit whidi the wind blows out of the 
£ag8 and lilies." 

In the diflcuBsion of " The Symphony," empha^ 
sis was laid upon Lanier's national point of view. 
The opportunity soon came to him of giving ex- 
pression to his love of the Union. At Bayard 
Taylor's suggestion he was appointed by the 
Centennial Commission to write the words for 
a oantata to be sung at the opening exercises 
of the exposition in Philadelphia. Taylor, in 
announcing the fact,' on December 28, 1875, 
said : " I have just had a visit from Theodore 
Thomas and Mr, Buck, and we talked the whole 
matter over. Thomas remembers you well, and 
Mr. Buok says it will be especially agreeable to 
him to compose for the words of a Southern poet. 
I have taken the liberty of speaking for you, both 
to them and -to General Hawley, and you must 
not fiul me. . . . 

" Now, my dear Lanier, I am sure yon can do 
this worthily. It's a great occasion, — not es- 
pecially for poetry as an art, but for Poetry to 
assert herself as a power." ^ To this letter Lanier 
replied : " If it were a cantata upon your good- 
ness, ... I am willing to wager I could write a 
stirring one and a grateful withaL 

" Of course I will accept — when 't is <^ered. 
1 Ldttri, p. 186. 
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I only write a hasty line now to say how deeply 
I am touched by the friendly forethought of 
yoar letter." * 

He announces the fact to his wife in a juhi> 
lant letter of January 8, 1876 : " Moreover, I 
have a charming piece of news which — although 
thou art not yet to conunanicate it to any one 
except Clifford — I cannot keep from thee. The 
opening ceremonies of the Centennial Exhibition 
will be very grand; and among other things 
there are to be sung by a full chorue (and played 
by the orchestra, under Thomas's direction} a 
hymn and a cantata. General Hawley, Premdent 
of the Centennial CommisBicm, has written invit- 
ing me to write the latter (I mean the poem ; 
Dudley Buck, of New York, is to write the 
music). Bayard Taylor is to write the hymn.' 
This is very pleasing to me ; for I am chosen as 
representative of our dear South ; and the matter 
puts my name by the side of very delightful and 
honorable ones, besides bringing me in contact 
with many people I would desire to know. 

" Mr. Buck has written me that he wants the 
poem by January 15, which as i. have not yet 
had the least time for it, gives me just sevto days 
to write itin. I would much rather have had seven 

> LMert, p. 18T. 

^ WbiHder mote tiiia hymn and Bayard Taylor mote Qie 
Ode fmtha Fourth of July celebration. 
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months ; bat Ood is great. Eemember, thoa and 
Cliff, that this is not jret to be spoken of at all." ^ 
With eathusiaam the poet entered upon the 
task asB^ned him. The progreaa of the Cantata 
from the time when it first presented itself to 
his mind to the time when he completed it, may 
be traced in the letters to Bayard Taylor and 
Gibson Peacock, which have already been pnb- 
lished.^ "Writing to Mr. Dudley Bock, Janiuuy 
16, 1876, he said : — 

Deab Mb. Buck, — I send yon herewiih the 
complete text for the Cantata. I have tried to 
make it a genoine Song, at once full of fire and 
of lai^ and artless simplicity befitting a yonng 
bat already colossal land. 

I have made out a working copy for you, with 
uLarginal notes which give an analysis of each 
movement (or rather motive, for I take it the 
whole will be a continuous progression ; and I 
only use the word " movement " as indicating the 
entire contrast which I have secnred between 
each two adjacent motives), and which will, I 
hope, facilitate ^nr labor by presenting an out- 
Hne of the tones characterizing each change of 
idea. One movement is placed on each page. 

Mr. Thomas was kind enough to express him- 
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self very cordially as to the ideas of tlie piece ; 
and I devoutly tnut that they will meet your 
viewB. I found that the projection which I had 
made in my own mind embraced all the substan- 
tial features of the Scheme which had occurred to 
you, and therefore, although greatly differing in 
details, I have not hesitated to avul myself of 
your thoughtful warning against being in any 
way hampered. It will give me keen pleasure 
to know from you, as soon as you shall have 
digested the poem, that you like it. 

Qoi send you a soul full of colossal and sim- 
ple chords, — says 

Yours sincerely, 

Sidney Lanieb. 

In another letter, of Tebruary 1, 1876, he 
wrote : " I wiU leave the whole matter of the 
publication of the poem in the bands of Mr. 
Thomas and yourself; only be^;ing that the 
indosed copy be the one which shall go to the 
printer. The truth is, I shrank from the criti- 
cism which I fear my poem will provoke, — not 
because I think it unworthy, but because I have 
purposely made it absolutely free from all melo- 
dramatio artifice, and wholly simple and artless ; 
and although I did this in the full consciousness 
that I would thereby ^ve it such a form as would 
inevitably cause it to be disappointing on the first 
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reading to most people, yet I had somewhai the 
same feeling (when your unexpected proposition 
to print first came} aa ^heu a raw salt spray 
dashes suddenly in your face and makes you 
duck your head. As for my own private poems, 
I do not even see the criticisms on them, and am 
far above the plane where they could possibly 
reach me ; but this poem is ?iot mine, it is to re- 
present the people, and the people have a right 
that it should please them." 

In this letter Lanier anticipates the criticism 
that was sure to come upon the poem when printed 
without the music. It was at once received 
with ridicule in all parts of the country. The 
leading critical journal of America excliumed : 
" It reads like a conimuuicatioQ from the spirit 
of Nat Lee, rendered through a bedlamite me- 
dium, failing in all the ordinary laws of sense and 
sound, melody and prosody," It ui^ed the com- 
missioners to " save American letters from the 
humiliation of presenting to the assembled world 
such a farrago as this." For several weeks La- 
nier could not pick up a newspaper without see- 
ing his name held up to ridicule, the Southern 
papers alone, out of purely sectional pride and 
with "no understanding of the principles in- 
volved," coming to his rescue. The spirit in which 
he received this criticbm may be seen in a let- 
ter written to his brother : — 



I 
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This is the sixth letter I 've written since 
nine o'clock to night, and it is like saying one's 
prayers before going to bed, to have a quiet word 
with yon. 

Your letter came to-day, and I see that yon 
have been annoyed by the howling of the critics 
over the Cantata. I was greatly so at first, be- 
fore I had recovered from my amazement at find- 
ing a work of art received in this way, sufficiently 
to think, bat now the whole matter is quite 
plain to me add gives me no more thought, 
atalL . . . 

The whole agitation has been of infinite value 
to me. It has tanght me, in the first place, to 
lift my heart absolutely above all expectation 
save that which finds its fulfillment in the lai^ 
confldonaness of beautiful devotion to the high- 
est ideals in art. This enables me to work in 
tranquillity. 

In the second place, it hag naturally caused 
me to make a merciless axraignment and trial of 
my artistic purposes ; and an unspeakable con- 
tent arises out of the revelation that they come 
from the ordeal confirmed in innocence and 
dearly defined in their relations with all 
things. . . . 

The commotion about the Cantata has not 
been unfavorable, on the whole, to my personal 
intereste. It has led many to read dosely what 



Tl 
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they would othwvise hare read cnrsorily, and I 
believe I have many eantest friends whose liki^' 
was of a nature to be confirmed by such opjiA* 
tion. . . . 

And now, dear little Boy, may God convoy 
you over to the morning aoroas this night, and 
across all nights, P«^ your 

S.L. 

That the poem was misjudged cannot be de- 
nied. Lanier's defense published in the New 
York " Tribune " must be taken as a juBtdfioation, 
in part at least, of the principles he had in mind.' 
It was not written as a poem, — and Mrs. Lanier 
has wisely put it as an appendix to her edition 
<^ the poems, — but as the words o£ a musical 
composition to be rendered by a large orahestra 
and cborue. It compares, therefore, with a lyiie 
veiy much as one of the librettos of a Wagner 
drama would compare with a genuine drama. It 
serves merely to give the ideas which were to 
be interpreted emotionally throogh the forms of 
music Lanier knew well the requirements of 
an orchestra. He knew the effect of contrasts 
and of short, simple words which would suggest 
the deeper emotions intended by the author. He 
thought of Beethoven's '* large and artless forms " 
xatlier than that of formal lyric poetry. He had 
< Miaic and Pattrif, p. 60, 
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heard Vod Bulov condnct the Peabody Orches- 
tra in a symphony based on one of Uhland's 
poems, in which only the simple elemental words 
were retained, *' leaving all else to his hearers' 
imaginations." This served as a model for his 
Cantata. 

That the Cantata was a success is borne ont by 
contemporary evidence. The very paper which 
had criticised Lanier most severely said, in giv- 
iug an account of the opening exercises, " The 
rendering of Lanier's Cantata was exquisite, and 
Whitney's bass solo deserves to the full all the 
praise that has been heaped upon it." Ex-Fresi- 
dent Gilman thus writes of the effect produced 
on the vast audience assembled in Philadelphia : 

" As a Baltintorean who had just formed the 
acquaintance of Lanier (both of us being 
strangers at that time in a city we came to love 
as a most hospitable and responsive home), — I 
was much interested in his appointment. It was 
then lame, though Dr. Holmes had not yet said 
it, that Baltimore had produced three poems, 
each of them the best of its kind: the 'Star- 
Spangled Banner' of Key, 'The Raven,' of Poe, 
and ' Maryland, My Maryland,' by Randall. 
Was it to produce a fourth poem as remarkable 
as these? Lanier's Cantata appeared in one of 
the daily journals, prematurely. I read it as one 
reads newspaper articles, with a rapid glance. 
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and oonld make no sense of it. I heard the 
comments of other bewildered criidcB. I read 
the piece again and again and again, before the 
meaning began to dawn on me. Soon aiterwarda, 
Lanier's own expbination, and the dawn became 
daylight. The ode was not written 'to be read.' 
It was to be simg — and eimg, not by a single 
voice, with a piano accompaniment, but in the 
open ur, by a chorus of many hundred voices, 
and with th^ aocompaniment of a majestic or- 
chestra, to musio especially written for it by a 
composer of great distinction. The critical test 
would be its rendition. From this point of view 
the Cantata must be judged. 

^ I remember well Uie day of triaL The Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Emperor of Braml, 
the governors of States, the judges of the high- 
est courts, the chief military and naval heroes, 
were seated on the platform in the face of an 
immense assembly. There was no pictorial effect 
in the way they were grouped. They were a 
mass of living beings, a crowd of black-coated 
dignitaries, not arranged in any impressive order. 
No cathedral of Canterbury, no Sanders Hall, 
no episcopal or academic gowns. The oratory 
was likewise ineffective. There were loud voices 
and vigorous gestures, but none of the eloquence 
which enchants a multitude. The devotional ex- 
ercises awakened no sentiment of reverence. At 
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length came the Cantata. From the overture to 
the closing cadence it held the attention o£ the 
vast throng of listeners, and when it was con- 
cluded loud applause rang through the air. A 
noble eonoeptioQ had been nobly rendered. 
Words aod music, voices and instruments, pro- 
duced an impression as remarkable as the ren- 
dering of the Hallelujah Chorus in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey. Lanier .^ad triumphed. It 
was an opportuni^ of a lifetime to test upon a 
grand acale his theory of verse. He came off 
victorious." ^ 

The moBt important thing, however, about the 
writing of the Cantata was that it gave expres- 
sion to a strong faith in the nation as felt by one 
who had been a Confederate soldier. The central 
note of the poem is the preservation of the 
Union. In spite of all the physical obstacles 
that had hindered the early settlers, in spite of 
the distinct individualities of the various people 
of the seotiooH, in spite of sectional mbunder- 
standings which had led in the process of time to 
a bloody civil war, the nation had survived. All 
of these had said, " No, thou shalt not be." 

Now pnuBQ to God's oft-granted grace. 
Now pnuse to man's aodaunted face. 
Despite the land, despite tbe sea, 
I vas : I am : and I shall be. 

1 Sovtk Allatak Quaritrlg, April, 190S. 
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Ijanier desired, boweTer, to avoid anything 
like spread-e^leism, and so after the chorns of 
jubilation just quoted, there is a note of doubt 
as to how long the nation will last. The answer, 
sung by the Boston soloist, Myron D. Whitney, 
was particularly impreflsive : — 

Long as thine Ait ihatl Iotb tme lore. 
Long aa thy Scieno« truth ihall know, 
Long &■ thine Eagle hanni no Dove, 
Long a« thy Law b; law ahall grow, 
Long OS thf God ii God abore, 
Th; Brother every tana below, 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 
Thy name shall aUue, thy fame shall glow t 

Soon after finishing the Centennial Cantata, 
Lanier started upon a mnch longer oentennial 
poem which, aa the " Psalm of the West," was pub- 
lished in " Lippincott's Magaune," June, 1876, 
and for which he received $300. " By the grace 
of God," he writes to Bayard Taylor, April 4, 
1876, " my centennial Ode is finished. I now 
rally know how divine has been the t^ny of the 
last three weeks, during which I have been rapt 
away to heights where all my own purposes as 
to a revisal of artistio forms lay clear before 
me, and where the sole travail was of choice out 
of multitude." This poem was written with the 
idea of a symphony in his mind. One of the last 
things he planned was to write the musio for it. 
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The poem as ei whole is a musical rhapsody 
lather thaa a self-coataiaed work of art. Al- 
though there are fancies and obscurities, the gen- 
eral th^ue, the magnificent opening lines, and 
the Columbus sonnets, with here and there lines 
of imaginative power, make it noteworthy. The 
poem is a passionate assertion of the triumph of 
freedom in America, — freedom, the Eve of this 
tall Adam of lands. 
Her shalt tboa olaap for & baJm to the soars of thy 

Her sbalt thoa klu for a calm to thy wars of unreit. 
Her shalt extol in the pialm of the soul of the West 

Freedom with all its dangers is the precious 
heritage of Americans. " For Weakness, in free- 
dom, grows stronger than Strength with a chaifa." 
With the aid of the God of the artist the poet 
reviews the history of the past, beginning with 
the time when in this continent " Blank was 
king and Nothing had his wilL" The coming of 
the Northmen, the discovery of the land by Co- 
lumbus, the voyage of the Mayflower, — ship of 
Faith's best hope, — the battle of Lexington, the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the opening up of the West, are all chanted in 
tmrestr^ed poetry. The Civil War is described 
as a tournament : — 

HeartatrDDg South woald have his way. 
Headstrong North hath said him dbj. 
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Tba; ebug«d, tbej itrcok ; both f«U, batt bl«d ; 

Brain roae again, nngloved; 
Heart fainting imiled and softl; uid, 

My kne to my Belotied. 

He«rt and brain 1 no more be tmuu; 
Throb and thiok, one flesh again I 
Lo I they weep, they turn, they run; 
Lo I they kiss : Lore, thou art one. 

The poem closeB as it b^aa, with the tn- 
umphant vision of the future : — 

At heart let do man fear for thee : 
Thy Past sings ever Freedom's song, 

Thj Future's Toice sonnds irondroos free ; 
And Freedom is more large than Crime, 
And Frror is more small than Time. 

• The BignificaDce of the national spirit in these 
two poems may be seen only when it is looked 
at from the standpoint of the sectionalism that 
prevailed in the South and in the North. At the 
very time when Lanier was writing them, men in 
Congress were giving exhibitions of partisanship 
uid prejudice that threatened to make of the 
Centennial a faroe. " The fate of the Centen- 
nial bill in Congress," he writes to Dudley 
Buck, " reveals — in spite of its passage — a good 
deal of opposition. All this will die out in 8 
coufde of months, and then every one will be 
in a temper to receive a poem of reconciliation. 
I fancy that to print the poem now will be much 
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like making a dinner speech before the wine has 
been around." Indeed, there vere few men in 
America at thia time who really understood the 
significance of the national spirit. Southern 
men, smarting under reconstruction governments 
and bitter with the prejudice engendered by the 
war, had not been able, except in rare cases, to 
rise to a national point of view. The sectional 
spirit was ready to break out at any time. It was 
but naturaL In the Centennial year a speaker 
at the University of Yii^nia said : " Not space, 
or time, or the convenienoe of any humim 
arm, can reconcile institutions for the turbulent 
fanatic of Plymouth Bock and the Grod-fearing 
Christian of Jamestown. , . . You may assign 
them to the closest territorial proximity, with all 
thefomis,modeB, and shows of civilization, but yon 
can never cement them into the bonds of broth- 
erhood." On the other hand, the leading public 
men of the North, while protesting their love of 
the Union and naturally believing in the Union, 
which Northern armies had saved, had little 
of the spirit of a sympathetic realization of the 
South's problem and her condition. Only in a 
few lai^e-minded publicists, and in editors like 
Godkin and poets like Lowell and Walt Whit- 
man, did the national spirit prevaiL 

Lanier came forward, therefore, at a critical 
time to express bis passionate f;uth in the future 
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of the American nm<m. He was not the only 
SoDtherner, however, who felt this way. His 
two friends, Senators Morgan of Alabatna and 
Lamar of Mississippi (formerly of Geoi^ia) , had 
been stout upholders of the national idea in 
Congress. As eariy as 1878 Lamar had paid 
a notable tribute to Charles Sumner. He had 
risen to the point where he could see the whole 
struggle against slavery and against secession 
from Sumner's standpoint. At the conclusion 
of bis remarkable address he said : " Bound to 
each other by a common constitution, destined 
to lire together under a common government, 
shall we not now at last endeavor to grow toward 
each other once more in heart, as we are already 
indissolubly linked in fortunes? . . . Would 
that the spirit of the illustrious dead whom we 
lament to-day oould speak from the grave to 
both parties to this deplorable discord in tones 
which should reach every heart throughout this 
broad territory : My countrymen I Know one 
another, and yon will love one another." In 1876 
he mdde an extended argument for the Centen- 
nial bill, an eloquent plea agmnst the old States'- 
rights arguments. " He poured out," says his 
biographer, ^'an exposition of nationalism and 
constitutionalism which equaled in effect one of 
Webster's masterpieces." " As a representative 
of the South," Lamar s^d at a later time, " I 
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felt myself, with my Southern aBsoeiates, to be a 
joint heir of a mighty aod glorions heritage of 
honor and responsibility." 

It was in this spirit and to voice the better 
sentiment of the South, that Hiauier eagerly re- 
sponded to the invitation to write the Centennial 
poems. He had fought with valor in the Con- 
federate armies, hoping to the last that they would 
be victorious. He had suffered all the poverty 
and humiliation of reconstruction days, but he 
had risen oat of sectionalism into nationalism. It 
is a striHng fact that the two poets who are the 
least sectional of all American poets — for even 
Lowell never saw Southern life and Southern 
problems from a national point of view — were 
Walt Whitman and Lanier, the only two poets 
of first importance who took part in the Civil 
War. It is also significant, that in Lanier's 
"Psalm of the West" we have a Southerner 
chanting the gloiy of freedom, without any 
chance of having the slavery of a race to make 
the boast a paradox. 

" Com," " The Symphony," and the " Psalm 
of the West," with a few shorter poems, were 
published in a volume in the fall of 1876 (the 
volumebore the date 1877, however). Beserving 
the discussion of the merits of the volume for a 
future chapter, I wish now to give some idea of 
Lanier's widening acquaintance with men of cul- 
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tOTfl and of letters. Tbe first man of prominence 
to herald him aa a new poet was, as has been 
seen, Mr. Gibson Peacock. The correspondence 
between them is well known to all students of 
Lanier.^ Mr. Peacock " had read widely the 
beat English literature, was familiar with the 
modern languages, had traveled far in this 
conntiy and in Enxope, and had cultivated him- 
self not less in dramatic criticism than in books." 
He brought to Lanier financial aid at critical 
times in his life ; bat more than that, his home 
in Philadelphia was as a second home to the 
poet in those years before he had settled in Bal- 
timore, when, aa he wrote Hayne, he was " as 
homeless as the ghost of Judas Iscariot." Mrs. 
Peacock — a good linguist, a highly akilled musi- 
<ajoi, and withal a most magnetic personality : — 
joined with her husband in his hearty friendship 
for the newly discovered poet. She was the 
daughter of the Marquis de la f^ganiere, Portu- 
gneae minister to thia country. In their home 
were entertained all the first-rate artiatio peo- 
ple who came to Philadelphia, euoh as Salvini, 
Charlotte. Cughman, Bayard Taylor, and others. 
It was a home in which moaic and literature 
were highly honored, and here Lanier met some 
of the most interesting people then living in 
I^iikdelphia, socb as Joha Foster Kirk, editor 
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of "-Lippincott's Magazine," Charles Heber 
Clarke — " big, heartsome, ' Max Adeler ' " — 
and others. 

Soon after meeting Mr. Peacock and his wife, 
Lanier was sought out by Charlotte Cughman on 
one of her trips to Baltimore. She had been 
much interested in reading " Com," and was so ■ 
attracted b; the personality of the author (as he 
waa by her), that an intimate friendship sprang 
up between them, growing in intensity until her 
death, February 18, 1876. She had but recentiy 
been greeted with a great oration in New York 
city, at a meeting iu which Joseph Jefferson had 
represented the stage and Bryant and Stoddard 
the realm of letters. The ovation was repeated 
in the cities of Boston and Philadelphia. 
" Though coming into the circle of her friend- 
ships during the latter years of her life, when 
she had become &mou3 throughout the English- 
Epeaking world, Lanier won for himself there a 
warm and high place," says her biographer. 
There was much to attract the two to each other. 
Both had the highest ideals of their art ; for to 
Miss Cushmaa as to Lanier, art was a sacred 
thing. '* I know," she said, " He does not fail to 
set me his work to do and help me to do it and 
help others to help me." Furthermore, they were 
both sufferers from an incurable malady, and 
both victors over it in a certain serene spirit 
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which transcended anffering. Her words are 
paralleled by many of Lanier's ; " I know my 
enemy ; he is ever before me and he must con- 
qaer, bat I cannot give up to him ; I laugb in 
bis face and tiy to be jolly — and I am I I 
declare I am even when he presses me hardest.*' 
She talked much witli him of the great men she 
had known and diaonssed with him the ideals of 
art. 

Lanier threw himself into this friendship with 
eharaoteristic ardor. He gave her the manuscript 
copes of his poems and dedicated the first volume 
to her, greeting her as " Art's artist, Love's 
dear w<Nnan, Fame's good qneen." During 1875 
he wrote many letters to her, letters full of chiv- 
alry and love and humility. Some of these tell 
tiie story of his life during the months of 1875 
BO well, and are at the same time so characteristic, 
that I qnote : — ■ 

Brukbwicx, Ga., Jnne 17, 1876. 

It is only seldom, dear Miss Cushman, that I 
can bring myself to such a point of daring as to 
ask that you will stretch out your tired arms . 
merely to take one of my little roses, — yon whose 
hands are already filled with the best flowers this 
world can grow. 

Does she not (I say to myself) find them 
under her feet and wear them about her brows ; 



/ 
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may ahe not walk on them by day and lie on 
diem by nigbt, nay, does not her life stand rooted 
in men's r^;ard like one pbtil in a great lily ? 

Bnt sometimea I really cannot help making 
love to yon, just for one little intense minute; 
there is a certain Communistic temper always 
adhering in true love which will occasional^ 
break out and behead all the Boyal Proprieties 
and hang Law to the first lamj^post : it is even 
now so, my heart is a little '93, owe arme« / 
Where is this minister that imprisons us, away 
from our friends, in the BastHe of Separation, 
let him die, — and as for Silence, that luxurious 
tyrant that collects all the dead for his taxes, be- 
hold, I am ev^k now pricking him to a terrible 
death with the point c^ this good pen. 

When one is in a state of insurrection, one 
makes demands : mine is that you write me, dear 
friend, if you are quite recovered from the 
fatigues of Baltimore and of Boston, and if you 
have not nourished yourself to new strength in 
feeding upon .the honeys the people brought you 
there so freely. 

Copies of " The Symphony " have been ordered 
sent to you and Miss Stebbina, and I have the 
MS. copy which you desired, ready to transmit 
to yon. Yon will be glad to know that " The Sym- 
phony" has met with favor. The "Power of 
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Prayw " in " Scaibner's " for June — altbongli the 
editor oraeUy mutilated the dialect in some places, 
taming, for instance, " Marster " (which is pore 
Alabama n^ro) into Mah'sr (which is only Dan 
Bryant negro, and does not exist in real life) — 
has gone all over the land, and reappears before 
my eyes in frequent heart-breaking yet comical 
disguises of misprints and disfigurementa. Tell 
me ; ought one to be a little ashamed of writing 
a dialect poem, — as at least one newspaper has 
hinted ? And did Bobert Bums prove himself 
no poet by writing mostly in dialect ? And is 
Tennyson's " Death of the North Country Far- 
mer " — certainly one of the very strongest things 
he ever wrote — not a poem, really ? 

Mr. Peacock's friendship, in the matter of 
*'The Symphony," as indeed in all others, has 
been wonderful, a thing too fine to speak of in 
prose. 

To-morrow I go to Savannah, and hope to find 
there a letter from Miss Stebbins. Tell me of 
her, when you write : and tell her, from me, how 
truly and faithfully I am her and 
Your friend, 

Sidney liAMiEE. 

Philadklphia, Pa^ July 31, 1876. 
It was so good of yoo, my dear friend, to write 
me in the midst of your suSering, that it amonnts 
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to a tranBlation of p^ iDto something beautiful ; 
and with this thought I console myself for the 
fear lest your exertion may have caused you somd 
pang that might have been spared. 

I long to hear from you; though Miss Steb- 
bins's letter brought me a good account from your 
physician about you. If tender wishes were but 
medicinal, if fervent aspirations could but cure, 
if my daily upward breathings in your behalf 
were hut as powerful as they are earnest, — 
how perfect would be your state I 

I have latterly been a shuttlecock betwixt 
two big battledores — New York and Florida. 
I scarcely dare to recall how many times I have 
been to and fro these two States in the last six 
weeks. It has been just move on, all the time : 
car duBt, cinders, the fumes of hot axle grease, 
these have been my portion ; and between them 
I have almost felt sometimes as if my soul would 
be asphyxiated. But I now cease to wander for 
a month, with inexpressible delight. To^non-ow 
I leave here for Brooklyn, where I will be en- 
gaged in hard labor for a month, namely, in fin- 
ishing up the Florida book. . . . 

I am very glad to find my " Symphony *' copied 
in full in Dwight's " Journal of Music :" and I am 
sure you will care to know that the poem has 
found great favor in all parts of the land. I 
have the keenest desire to see some English judg< 
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ment on this poem ; but not the least idea bow 
to oompaas that end. Can yon make me any sng- 
gestioD in that behalf? 

I am full carious to hear you talk about 
Tennyson's " Queen Mary." Nothing could be 
more astonishing than the methods of treatment 
with which this production baa been disposed of, 
in the few orititnemB I have seen upon it. One 
critic declared that it was a good poem but no 
drama; another avere decidedly that it is a fine 
drama, but not a poon ; while the " Naticm " man 
thinks that it is neither a poem nor a drama, 
bat a sort of didactio narratiTe intended to be in 
the first place British, and, in the second place, 
a warning against the advancing powers of the 
Catholic Church. There is but a solitary thread 
of judgment in common among these criticisnis. 

I cannot tell yon with how much delight I 
read the account of Sidney Dobell, nor with 
how much lovii^ recognition I took into my 
heart all the extracts from his poems given in 
the review. I am going to read all his poems 
when my little holiday comes, I hope in Sep- 
tember, and I will send yon then some organ- 
ized and oritical thanks for having introduced 
me to BO noble and beautifnl a bouL . . . 

As for you, my dear Queen Catherine, may 
this velvety night be ^read under yonr feet even 
as Raleigh's cloak was spread for his queen's, so 
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that you may walk dry shod as to all pun over 
to the moming, — prays 

Your faiflif ul Sidket Lanieb. 



196 Dram St., Broobxts, N. T, 
AogDSt 16, 1876. 

I did not dream, my dear friend, of giving you 
anything in the least approaching the nature of 
a worry, — in asking yon for a saggeetion as to 
the heat method of piercing the British hearts 
of oak ; and you must not ** think about it " as 
you dedare you are going to do — for a single 
minnte. Lideed, I had, in mentioniDg it to you, 
no more definite idea in my head than that per- 
haps you might know somebody who knew some- 
body that knew somebody that . . . etc., etc., ad 
infinitum . . . that might . . . and then my idea 
of what the somebody was to do, completely faded 
into vague nothing. 

It is n't worth thinking about, to yon ; and 
Z have not the least doubt that what I want will 
finally come, in just such measure as I shall 
deserve. 

The publishers have limited me in time so 
rigorously, quoad the Florida book, that I will 
have to work night and day to get it ready. I 
do not now see the least chance for a single day 
to devote to my own devices before the fifth or 
dxth of September. 
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And I do 80 long to see joa and Miss Steb- 
bins 1 

Out of the sombre depths of a bottomless sea 
of Florida statiutics in which I am at this present 
floundering, pray accept, my liege Qaeen, in art 
as in friendliness, all snch loyal messages and 
fair reports compacted of love, as may come from 
so dull a waste of waters ; graciously resting in 
your mind upon nothing therein save the true 
faithful aUe^anee of your humble knight and 

subject, SiDNET L. 

In November, 1875, he visited her for a week 
at the Parker House in Boston. Though she was 
at that time critically ill, she was " fairly over^ 
flowing with all manner of tenderand brightand 
witty sayings." " Each day," he wrote, " was 
crowded with pleaaant things which she and her 
numerous frienda had prepu«d for me." On this 
visit to Boston Lanier spent two '< delightful after- 
noons" with Lowell and Longfellow. Of this 
visit Lowell afterwards wrote Freddent Gilman : 
" He was not only a man of genius with a rare 
gUt for the happy word, but had in him quali- 
ties that won affection and commanded respect. 
I had the pleasure of seeing hini but once, when 
he called on me ' in more gladsome days,' at 
Elmwood, but the image of bis shining presence 
is among the friendlirat in my memory." 



{FacsimiU of later to CharMe Cushmaa] 
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Lanier returned from Boston and on New 
YeaE's day sent a greeting to Miss Cuahman. 
It is quoted as an illustration of Lanier's con- 
siderate regard for his friends, wHch expressed 
itself in many delicate ways, especially on anni- 
Tersaries and special seasons of the year. It is 
an Elizahethan sonnet in prose : — 

If this New Year tliat approaeheB yon (more 
happy than I, who cannot) did but know, you as 
well as I (more happy than he, who does not) 
he would strew his days about you even as 
white apple-blossoms and his nights as blue-black 
heart's-ease ; for then he should be your true 
faithful-serving lover — as am I — and should 
desire — as I do — that the general pelting of 
time might become to you only a lender rain of 
such flowers as foretell fruit and of such as 
make traoqnil beds. 

But though I cannot teach this same New 
Year to be the servant of my fair wishes, I can 
persuade him to be the bearer of them ; and I 
trust he and these words will come to you to- 
gether ; giving yon such report, and so freshly 
from my heart, as shall confirm to yon that my 
message, though greatly briefer than my love, 
is yet greatly longer than I would the interval 
were, which stands betwixt you and your often- 
longing, S. h. 
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Aaother friend that Mr. Peacock interested in 
Lanier was Bayard Taylor, who was the means 
of bringing the poet into flie world of lettere, and 
became one of the most inspiring influences in his 
life. Taylor had been a very prominent figure 
in the literary world for over twenty-five years, 
as author, translator, travdler, diplomatiet, and 
lecturer. To meet him was like the fulfillment 
of a dream to a ouin who had lived all his life 
outside of literary circles, and Taylor's enoonr^ 
aging words to Lanier were " as inspiriting as 
those from a strong ewimmer whom one perceives 
far ahead, advancing calmly and swiftly." 
Taylor, on the other hand, was glad to extend the 
young poet's aoquuntance among those whom 
he had a ri^t to know. Through him Lanier 
attended the Goethe celebration, August 28, 
1875, and was admitted to the Century Club, of 
which Bryant was at that time president, and 
where Taylor, Stoddard, Stedman, and "many 
other good fellows " frequently met. What this 
meant to Lanier is shown in the foUowihg quo- 
tation: — 

'* As to pen and ink, and all toil, I 've been 
almost suppressed by continued illness. I can't 
tell yon how much I sigh for some quiet evenings 
at the Century, where I might bear some of yon 
talk about the matters I love, or merely sit and 
think in the atmosphere of the thinkers. I f&noy 
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one can almost come to know tlie dead thinkers 
too well: a certain moumfulness of longing 
seems sometimeB to peer out from behind one'a 
joy in one's Shakespeare and one's Chancer, — 
a sort of physical protest and yearning of the 
living eye for its like. Perhaps one's friendship 
with the dead poets comes indeed to acquire 
something of the quality of worship, tbrongh the 
very mystery which witJidraws them from ns and 
which allows no more messages from them, cry 
how we will, after that sudden and periloua 
Stoppage. I hope those are not illegitimate 
moods in which one sometimes desires to sur- 
round one's self with a companionship less awful, 
and would rather have a friend than a god." ' 

Mr. Stedman has recorded his impression of 
Lanier as he met him at Bayard Taylor's : " I 
saw him more than once in the study of our 
lamented Deucalion, — the host so huoyant and 
sympathetic, the Southerner nervous and eager, 
with dark hair and silken beard, features deli- 
cately moulded, pallid complexion, and hands of 
the slender, whit«, artistic type." The friendship 
between Lanier and Taylor was no less cherished 
by the older poet. He rejoiced to recognize in 
Lanier " a new, true poet — such a poet as I 
believe you to be — the genuine poetic nature, 
temperament, and morale." He was heartily glad 
> LeUtri, p. 171. 
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to welcome him into the fellowship of authors. 
He gave him some valuable criticiflm as to the 
detfdls of bis work, and encouraged him by show- 
ing him that the atru^le through which he was 
passing was identical with his own. He, too, had 
to reaort to pot-boiling and hack work of all kinds, 
and he had also been severely criticised by the 
samemen who now criticised Lianier. So he closed 
many of his letters with the inspiriting words : 
" Be of good cheer I On ! be bold 1 " The friend- 
ship which began as a literary friendship soon 
developed on Taylor's part, as well as Lanier's, 
into one of deep personal regard. Taylor recog- 
nized, as did every other man who came in per- 
sonal touch with Lanier, the charm and the 
fineness of his personality. 

By the summer of 1876 Lanier had thus eEt* 
tablished himself as a promising man of letters. 
He had not only written poetry that had at* 
tracted attention, but he had found a place among 
a group of artists who recognized the value of his 
work and the charm of his personally. When 
Charlotte Cushman died, he had the promise that 
he would be employed by her family to write 
her life. Upon the basis of this promise he 
brought his family North, and they settled down 
at Chadd's Ford, Pennsylvania. Soon afterwards, 
however, he received the disappointing news that 
Bliss Stebbins, on account of ill health, could 
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not fulfill her part of the contract, namely, to go 
over the correspondence of Mias Cushmsn. This 
was a severe blow to him, and probably had 
Bomethii^ to do with his breakdown in health. 
He spent several weeks at Mr. Peacock's in 
Philadelphia, attended by the best physicians in 
the city. He was planning to go back to Balti- 
more to resume his place in the orchestra, when 
he was told that he must go at once to Florida if 
he wished, to save his life. He went, attended by 
his wife, and they spent the winter there and the 
spring in Brunswick and Macon. The letters 
written by him to Mr. Peacock and Bayard 
Taylor toe among the beat he ever wrote, full 
as they are of sunshine and hope. A few ex- 
tracts are given : • — 

*' I have found a shaggy gray mare upon 
whose back I thrid the great pice forests daily, 
much to my delight. Nothing aeems so restora- 
tive to me as a good gallop." 

" What would I not give to transport you from 
your frozen sorrows instantly into the midst of 
the green leaves, the gold oranges, the glitter of 
great and tranqnil waters, the liberal friendship 
of the ann, the heavenly conversation of robins 
and mocking-birda and larks, which fill my days 
with delight t " 
' " In truth I ' bubble song ' continually duung 
' Letters pasaim. 
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these heavenly days, tuid it is as hard to keep 
me from the pen as a toper from his tipple." 

" I have at oommand a springj mare, with 
ankles like a Spanish girl, apon whose hack I go 
darting through the green ovet^rown woodpatha, 
like a thrasher ahoat his thicket. The whole air 
feels full of fecundity : as I ride I am like one 
of those insects that are fertilized on the wing, — 
every leaf that I brush against breeds a poem. 
God help the world when this noip-hatching 
brood of my £pbemer» shall take flight and 
darken the air." 

" I long to be steadily writing again. I am 
taken wiUi a poem pretty nearly every day, and 
have to content myseU with making a note of its 
train of thought on the back of whatever letter 
is in my ooat-pocket. 1 don't write it out, be- 
cause I find my poetry now wholly unsatiBfactory 
in consequence of a cert^n haunting impatience 
which has its root in the straining uncertainty 
of my daily affairs ; and I am trying with all my 
might to put off composition of all Borts until 
some approaoh to the certainty of next we^'s 
dinner shall remove this remnant of haste, and 
leave me that repose which ought to fill the 
artist's firmament while he is creating." 

They returned to the N^orth in June and spent 
another summer at Chadd's Ford, — a place 
of great natural beauty. "As for me," says 
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Ijanier, " all this loveliness of wood, earth, and 
water makes me feel as if I oould do the 
whole Universe into poetry ; but I doa't want to 
write anything lat^ for a year or so. And thus 
I content myself with throwing off a sort of spray 
of little songe, whereof the magaziiieB now have 
several." 

Notwithstanding hb illness, then, the year 
ending with September, 1877, was one of marked 
productivity. He wrote " Waving of the Com," 
"Under the Cedarcroft Chestnut," "From the 
Flats," "The Mocking-Bird," "Tampa Bobins," 
" The Bee," " A Florida Sunday," " The Stirrup- 
Cup," "To Beethoven," "The Dove," "The 
Song of the Chattahooche," and "An Evening 
Song." He was in a fur way to realize hia am- 
bition with regard to poetry. Again, however, 
he waa to be deflected from his course, bnt at the 
same time to find "fresh woods and pastures 
new." 



CHAPTER VIII 

STUDENT Aim TEACHEH OF ENGLISH 
LITERATDBE 

When Lanier returned from Florida he tried . 
to get various positions which might enable him 
to secure a hvelihood. A lectureship at J<^9 
Hopkins Unirersity, — about which I^esident 
Gilman had talked with him in 18T6 — a libra- 
rian's position in the Peabody Library, and a 
place in some of the departments of the govern- 
ment in Washington, — all these were sought for 
in vain. One of the saddest commentaries on 
the condition of political life in the seventies is 
that Lanier was not able to secure even a clerk- 
ship in any department. The days of civil service 
reform and the time when a commissioner of 
civil service would urge the application for gov- 
ernment positions by Southern men had not yet 
come. " Inasmuch," Lanier says in a letter to 
Mr. Gibson Peacock, June 13, 1877, "as I 
had never been a party man of any sort, I did 
not see with what grace I could ask any ap- 
pointiuent ; and furtiiermore I could not see it 
to be delicate, on general principles, for me to 
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make personal application for any particular 
office. . . . My name has been mentioned to 
Mr. Sherman (and to Mr. Evarts, I believe) by 
qnite cordially disposed persons. Bnt I do not 
think any formal application has been entered, 
— though I do not know. I hope not ; for then 
the reporters wiU get hold of it, and I soarcdy 
know what I should do if I could see my name 
figuiing alongside of Jack Brown's and Foster 
Blodgett's and the others of my native State." ' 
It was the same year in which Bayard Taylor was 
nominated as minister to Germany and Lowell 
as minister to Spain, but Lanier could not obt^n 
a consulate to France or even the humblest posi- 
tion, " seventy-five dollars a month and the like," 
in any department in Wasliington. 

Under these circumstances he wrote what are 
perhaps the most pathetic words in all his letters. 
" Altt^ther," he says, " it seems as if there 
wasn't any place forme in this world, and if it 
were not for May I should certainly quit it, in 
mortifieation at being so useless." ^ He did not 
remmn in this mood long, however. He settled 
in Baltimore with his family in November, 1877, 
in four rooms arranged somewhat as a French 
flat, and a little later in a cottage, about which 
he writes enthusiastically to his friends. There 
is no better illustration of his playfulness and 
1 LaUn, p. 4a > Laten, p. 46. 
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his abOity to get the most out of eveiytiiing Uian 
his letter to Gribsoc Peacock : — 



33 Dbhmkad St., BAi.ni(OBa, ISo., 
Jmaarj fi, 1818. 

The painters, the whitewashers, the plumbers, 
Uie locksmiths, the carpenters, the gas-fitters, the 
stoTe-pat-np-ers, the carmen, the piancMnoTera, 
the oarpet-layers, — all these have I seen, bar* 
gained with, reproached for had jobs, and finally 
paid off: I hare also coaxed my landlord into all 
manner of outlays for damp walls, cold bath- 
rooms, and other like matters : I have further- 
more bought at least three hundred and twenty- 
seveo household utensils which suddenly came to 
be absolutely necessary to our existeDoe : I hare 
moreover hired a colored gentlewoman who is 
willing to wear out my carpets, bum out my 
range, freeze out my water-pipes, and be gener- 
ally useful : I have also moved my family into 
our new home, have had a Xmas tree for the 
youngsters, have looked up a cheap school for 
Harry and Sidney, h&ve dischai^ed my daily 
duties as first flute of the Peabody Orchestra, 
have written a couple of poems and part of an 
essay on Beethoven and Bismarck, have acoom- 
plished at least a hundred thousand miscellaneouH 
necessary nothings, — and have not, in conse- 
quence <rf the aftHKsaid, sent to you and my dear 
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Maria the loving greetings whereof my heart has 
been full during the whole season. Maria's cards 
were duly distributed, and we were all touched 
with her charming little remembrances. With 
how much pleasure do I look forward to the time 
when I may kiss her hand in my own house ! 
We are in a state of supreme content with our 
new home : it really seems to me as incredible 
that myriads of people have been living in their 
own homes heretofore as to the young couple 
with a first baby it seems impossible that a great 
many other couples have had similar prodigies. 
It is simply too delightful. Good heavens, how 
I wish that the whole world had a Home I 

I confess I am a little nervous about tbe gas- 
bills, which must c^une in, in the course of time ; 
and there are the water-rates, and several sorts of 
imposts and taxes : but then, the dignity of being 
liable for such things (1) is a very supporting 
consideration. No T"i<" is a Bohemian who has 
to pay water-rates and a street-tax. Every day 
when I sit down in my dining-room -— my dining- 
room I — I find the wish growing stronger that 
each poor soul in Baltimore, whether s^t or 
sinner, could come and dine with me. How I 
would carve out tlie merry thoughts for the old 
h^s! How I would stuff the big walteyed rascals 
till their rags ripped i^ain I There was a knight 
of old times who built the diuing-hall of his castle 
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across the highway, so that every wayfarer mast 
perforce pass tbroagh : there the traveler, rich 
or poor, found always a trencher and wherewithal 
to fill it. Three times a day, in my own chair at 
my own table, do I envy that knight and wish 
that I might do as he did.^ 

>. He was soon to find another joy in the stndy 
of Old and Middle English literature, which he 
entered upon with unbonnded zest and energy. 
As has been seen in previous chapters, Lanier 
had been all his life a reader of the best boohs. 
Before he came to Baltimore to live he had 
impressed Paul Hamilton Hayne with his un- 
usually thorough knowledge of Chaucer and the 
Elizabethan poets. He was also familiar with 
modem English literature. Now, however, he 
was to begin the study of literature in a syste- 
matic and more scholarly way. A distinct ad- 
vance in his intellectual life must, therefore, be 
dated from the winter of 1877—78, when he began 
to study English with the aid of the Peabody 
" Library. 

For porposes of research this library was, 
during Lanier's lifetime, one of the best in 
America. Mr. Peabody indicated its character 
when he said, in his announcement of the gift, 
that it was to be *' well furnished in every de- 
- 1 Latttri, p. 49. 
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partment of knowledge, to be for the free use 
of all persons who may desire to consult it, to 
satisfy the researches of students who may be 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge not ordi- 
narily obtainable in the private libraries of the 
country." It was modeled on the plan of the 
British Museum, and he was anxiona to " engraft 
in Baltimore the offshoots of the highest culture 
obt^nable in the great capitals of Europe." In 
acoordsnce with his idea, the provost, Dr. Mori- 
Bon, bad in the selection of the library consulted 
specialists in the leading universities of the coun- 
try. Besides containing the scientific journals in 
the various departments of human learning, it 
was especially rich in the pnbhcations of the 
Early English Text Society, the Chaucer Society, 
the Percy Society, and in the reprints of Eliza- 
bethan literature made by Alexander B. Grosart 
and other English scholars. There had been 
some complaint on the part of the citizens of 
Baltimore that the library could not be of more 
general use. To meet this Dr. Morison said in 
1871 : " We eannot create scholars er readers 
to use our library, but we can make a collection 
of books which all scholars will appreciate, when 
thej shall appear among us as they surely will 
some day." This prophecy was fulfilled when 
Johns Hopkins University was established in 
18T6. In addition to the excellent ooUectioB of 
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books there was a carefully prepared catal<^ne* 
which made the inreatigator'e task much easier. 

To the Peabody thus famished and arranged, 
Lanier came with an eagerness of mind that few 
men hare had. Writing to J. F. Kirk, August 
24, 1878, he s^d, speaking of an edition of 
Elizabethan sonnets which he was preparing: 
" I have fonnd the Peabody Library here a rich 
mine in the coUeotioQ of material for my bode, 
especially as affording sources fm- the presenta- 
tion of the anonymous poems in the early col- 
lections which are very interesting." He always 
expressed himself as grateful that he conld find 
his working material so easily accessible. 

Of his habits of study one of the assistant 
librarians says : " He usnally came in the morn- 
ing, occupying the same seat at the end of the 
table, where he worked until limch time, so ab- 
sorbed with his studies that he scarcely ever raised 
his eyes to notice anything around him. Daring 
the winters that he was a member of the Peabody 
Orchestra he came back in the afternoons when 
the rehearsals were held, bringing his flute with 
him, and continued hb studies until it was time 
to go into the rehearsal. He continued in this 
way until his increasing weakness prevented hini 
from leaving home, when he would write notes to 
the desk attendants asking them to verify some 
leferenoe, or copy some extract for him, and fre- 
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quently his wife would come to the lihiary to do 
the copying for him." ^ 

This library was Lanier's university. While 
other Southerners were finding their way to Ger- 
man aaiversities, he waa training himself in the 
methods and ideals of the modem scholar. The 
dream of his college days was being foMlIed- 
He lacked the patient and careful training of 
men who have a lifetime to devote to some 
special field of work. He could not in the short 
time at his disposal explore the fields of learning 
which he entered. Into those two or three years 
of study and research, however, were crowded 
results and attainments that many less gifted 
men, working with less prpdigious zest and 
power, do not reach in a decade. 

Writing to Bayard Taykr, October 20, 1878, 
he said : ** Indeed, I have been so buried in study 
for the past six months that I know not news 
nor gossip of any kind. Such days and nights 
of glory as I have had I I have been studying 
Early English, Middle English, and Elizabethan 
poetry, from Beowulf to Ben Jonson : and the 
world seems twice as lai^^" * No sooner had he 
began this work than he desired to communicate 
to others his own pleasure in English literature. 
In March, 1878, he began a series of lectures at 
the residence of Mrs. Edgworth Bird, who had 
1 Letter of iSi. Jolm Puk to tlie antboi. " LetUri, p. 314, 
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welcomed him to her home when he first came 
to Baltimore. These lectures on Elizabethan 
poetry were attended hj many of the moBt promi- 
nent men and women of the city. The following 
winter Lanier arranged for a series of lectures 
at the Peabody Institute. '*In the spring ol 
1878," says one of his friends, " I was speaking 
of the desultory study which women so often do 
and of how much better it would be if all this 
enei^ could be directed to some definite end. 
He said : ' That b jnst what I am purposing. 
Next winter I am going to have a Shakespearean 
revival for women,' and he then proceeded to 
tell me of the prospective lectures." He had 
become imbued with the idea that much might 
be done in the way of establishing " Schools 
for Grown People " in all the leading cities of 
America. He writes to Gibson Peacock : — 

180 St. Paul St., Baltoiorb, Hd., 
Narembet' 6, 1878. 

I have been "allowing" — as the Southern ne- 
groes say — that I would write you, for the last 
two weeks ; but I had a good deal to say, and 
have n't had time to say it. 

During my studies for the last six or eight 
months a thought which was at first vague has 
slowly crystallized into a purpose, of quite de- 
cisive aim. The lectures which I was invited to 
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deliver last winter before a private class met 
with such an entliuaiaatio receptioii as to set me 
thinking very seriously of the evident delight 
with which grown people found themselves re- 
ceiving systematic instruction in a definite study. 
This ag^n put me upon reviewing the whole 
business of Lecturing which has risen to such 
proportions in our country, but which, every one 
must feel, has now reached its climax and must 
soon give way — like all things — to something 
better. The fault of the lecture system as at 
present conducted — a fault which must finally 
prove fatal to it — is that it is too fragmentary, 
and presents too fragmentary a mass — indigesta 
rmdes — of facts before the hearers. Now if, 
instead of such a series as that of the popular 
Star Course (for instance) in Philadelphia, a 
scheme of lectures should be arranged which 
would amount to the systematic presentation of 
a given siibject, then the audience would receive 
a substantial benefit, and would carry away some 
genuine possession at the end of the course. The 
subject thus systematically presented might be 
either scientific (as Botany, for example, or Bi- 
oli^y popularized, and the like) or domestic 
(as detailed in the accompanying printed extract 
under the " HoitseboM " School) or artistic or 
literary. 

Thb stage of the investigation put me to 
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tfainkiiig of BchooU ior grown people. Men and 
women leave college nowadays just at tlid time 
wlien they are really prepared to study with 
effect. There is indeed a vague notion of this 
abroad, but it remains vague. Any intelligent 
grown man or woman readily admits that it 
would be well — indeed, many whom 1 have met 
sincerely desire — to pursue some regular course 
of thought ; but there is no guidance, no organ- 
ized means of any sort, by which people engaged 
in ordinary avocations can accomplish such an 
aim. 

Here, then, seems to be, first, a universal ad- 
mission of the usefulness of organized intellectnal 
pursuit for business people ; secondly, an under- 
lying desire for it by many of the people them- 
selves ; and thirdly, an existing institution (the 
lecture system) which, if the idea were once 
started, would quickly adapt itself to the new 
conditions. In short, the present miscellaneous 
lecture oonrses ought to die and be bom again 
as Schoc^s for Grown People. 

It was with the hope of effecting at least the 
beginning of a b^inning of such a movement 
that I got up the ** Shakespeare Course " in Bal- 
timore. I wished to show, to such a class as I 
could assemble, how much more genuine profit 
there would be in studying at first hand, under 
the guidance of an enthusiastic interpreter, the 
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writers and conditioiis of a particular epoch (for 
inBtanoe) Uian in reading any amount of Gommeu> 
taiy or in bearing any number of miacdlaneoiu 
lectures on subjects which range from Palestine 
to Pottery in the course of a week. With this 
view I arranged my own part of the Shakespeare 
course so as to include a quite thotoagh presea- 
tation of the whole science of poetry as prepara- 
tory to a serious and profitable study of some of 
the greatest singers in our language.^ 

In aooordance with this idea he drew up a 
scheme for four independent series of class lec- 
tures, directed particularly to the systematic 
guidance of persons — especially ladies — who 
wished to extend . the scope of their culture. 
There were to be sohools of (1) English Liters 
ature, (2) the Household, (3) Natural Science, 
and (4) Art. Thirty lectures were to be ^ven 
in each school, he to give those on English Lit- 
erature. He hoped that he would be able to 
arraoge for such series in Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and Southern cities. This scheme is 
a striking anticipation of popular lectures that 
have been given in \ew York city during the 
past few years, as well as of the University Ex- 
tension lectures since established at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and other American universities. 
1 Laitrt, p. 53. 
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The only part of the scheme tltat took shape 
was the Shakespeare course planned for the Pea- 
body Institute. In addition to twenty-four lee- 
tores by Lanier, two leeturee were to be given by 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, — "one on the Timon 
of Lacian, compared with Timon of Shakec^)eaie, 
and <»ie on Macbeth and Agamemnon ; two on 
the State of Natural Science in Shakespeare's 
Time, l^ Prof. Ira Bemsen ; two on Beligion m 
Shakespeare's Time, by Dr. H. B. Adams ; two 
readings from Markiwe's Faust and three lec- 
tures on the Mystery Flays as illustrated by the 
Oberammei^u Passion Play, by Prof. £. G. 
Daves ; and three lectures on the Early En^ish 
Comedy as illmtrated by (Jammer Gurton's 
Needle and Ralph Boyster Doyster, by Col. 
Eiohard M. Johnston." 

Of these only Lanier's lectures were given, 
and tbey did not prove to be a financial success, 
although they accomplished much good in Bal- 
timore. Published as they have been recently,* 
tbey are among the most valuable aids in the 
study of Lanier's personality and of his attitude 
to literature. It must be borne in mind that 
they were not written for pablication, nor for 
an academic audience, and that the only proper 
way to estimate them is to compu^ them with 
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leoturea of a aiiuilar kind, — Lowell'B Lowell V 
Institute lectures, for instaaee. Viewed from 
this standpoint, one cannot but marrel at the 
oarefulnesH with which Lanier prepared his lec- 
tures, and the vital interest be took in work 
which has been disagreeable to men of aimilar 
temperament. Any one who expects to find iu 
them contributions to present day knowledge of 
the subjects touched up<m will be disappointed ; 
but no (me can read them without enjoying the 
poet's naive enthusiasm and his clear insight into 
things that many a plodder never sees, nor can he 
&il to be impressed with the modemueas of his 
mind. He must have been a successful teacher, — 
he uses every effort 1x> fix the attention of hia 
hearers, he aununarizes frequently, illuatratea, 
vitalizes his subject. 

There is evident throughout these lectures the 
most enthusiastic appreciation of literature and 
of its place in the life of the world. Few men 
ever enjoyed reading more than Lanier. He 
knew something of Stevenson's joy of being 
" rapt clean Out of himself by a book," — the 
process was " absorbing and voluptuous." And 
this enthusiasm he shared with all his hearers. 
After much criticism of the scientific lype by 
followers of Arnold and Bruneti^re, after many 
class-room lectures and recitations, in which the 
spiritual value of literature has been lost sight 
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of, it is alt<^ether refiresliing to read ihe almost 
^ childlike expreB8i<mB of Lduuer. One feels often 
tliat the wonhip of wliat he calls his "swe^ 
masters " is overdone, and that he piaisea iax 
too highfy some obecnre sonneteer ; bnt there is 
in his work the spirit of &e romantic critic — 
the zest of Charles Lamb and Hazlitt for the old 
masters. Lowell, speaking of a period in his 
own life when he was delivering his early leo- 
tnres at Lowell Institute, said : " Then I was at 
the period in life when thonghts rose in oovies, 
... a period of life when it does n't seem as if 
everything has been sud ; when a man overesti- 
matee the valne of what specially interests him- 
self, . . . when he conceives himself a mission- 
ary, and is persnaded that he is saving bis 
fellows from the perdition of their souls if he 
convert them from belief in some sesthetic here^. 
That is t^ mood of mind in which one may reaid 
lectures with some assurance of success. . . . 
This is the pleasant peril of enthusiasm." There 
could not be a better description of Lanier's lec- 
tures. Longfellow, referring to some lectures on 
Dante which he had repeated often, said : " It 
is become an old story to me. I am tired." 
Lanier knew nothing of this ennui. He fretted 
at times over the fact that he had to give to 
work of this kind the time he might have given 
to his poetry, but there is not in his lectures a 
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single note of wearinesB ; tliere is always the 
freshness and exuberance of youtli, the joy of 
discovery, of interpretation, of iUununating com< 
ment. 

He had the power of maMi^ even the oldei;' 
English literature vital to a popular audience. 
An ABglo-Saxon poem was not to him pnmarUy 
material for the study of philology, although he 
now and then tried to interest his hearers in 
the etymology of words — it was a revelation td 
the life of a race in its childhood. While he 
lost in technical precision, he gave the Ust^ier a 
real grip on some old poem by which he could 
always remember it and relate it to other things. 
A few pi^es on " Beowulf," for instance, present- 
ing some specially striking scenea therefrom in a 
translation that in rhythm and substance pre- 
serves the spirit of the original, would incite the 
members of his audience to at least a literary study 
of the Anglo^axou epic. By contrasting "The 
Address of the Soul to the Dead Body " with 
" Hamlet," he gave his hearers some clue to its 
interpretation — he related it to an elementary 
religious mood. 

Is not this passage calculated to make one 
realize the real meaning of "Beowulf," — espe- 
cially when aco<Mnpanied by admirable transla- 
tions? 

" To our old ancestors there were many times 
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I vheQ Nature must liave seemed a true Grendel's 
' mother, a veritable hag, mindful of mischief; 
aiLd these m<«isters are not silly inventioiis, — 
they are true types, ideals, removed very far, 
if yon please, yet bom of the old struggle of man 
against the wild beast for his meat, against the 
stem earth for his bread, gainst the cold that 
craeks Ms skin and wracks his bones, against the 
wind that whirls his ship over in the sea, the 
wave that drowns him, the lightning that con- 
fiumes him. . . . 

"And BO, as I said, there is to me an inde- 
scribable pathos in these sombre pictures of 
Nature in our old Beowulf here, — these drear 
marshes, these monster-haunted meres, that boil 
with blood and foam with tempests, these fast- 
rooted, joyless woods that overlean the waters, 
these ettormons, nameless beasts that lie along 
on promontories all day and wreah vengeance 
on ships at night — have you not seen them, 
headlands running out into the sea like great 
beasts with their forepaws extended? And is it 
not a huge Gothic picture of the wind rushing 
down the windy nesse ... in the evening, and 
whelming the frail ships of the old Dane, the 
old Jute and Frisian and Saxon, in the sea? 
All these, I say, are mere outeroppings of the 
rude war which was not yet ended against Na- 
ture, traces of a time when Nature was still a 
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savage Mother of Grrendel, tearing and devour- 
ing the sons of men." ^ 

Lanier believed strongly that the early Eng- 
lish poems ought to be taught in schools and col-, 
leges. The following pasat^ does not sound as 
revolutionary now as it did in 1879 : — 

'* Surely it is time our popular culture were 
cited into the presence of the Fathers. That we 
have forgotten their works is in itself matter 
of mere impiety which many practical persona 
would consider themselves entitled to dismiss aa 
a purely sentimental crime ; but ignorance of 
their ways goes tolihe very root of growth. 

" I count it a ciroumstauce so wonderful as to 
merit some preliminary setting forth here, that 
with regard to the first seven hundred years of 
our poetry we EngHsh-speaking people appear 
never to have confirmed ourselves unto ourselves. 
While we often please our vanity with remark- 
ing the outorop of Anglo-Saxon blood in our 
modem physicid aohievements, there is certainly 
little in our present art of words to show a liter- 
ary lineage running back to the same ancestry. 
Of course it is always admitted that there was 
an English poetry as old to Chancer as Chaucer 
is to us ; but it is admitted with a oertain in- 
clusive and amateur vagueness removing it out 
of the rank of facts which involve grave and iub 
1 SAoifptre and Hit Forerwmert, voL i, p. 55. 
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poitant duties. We can neither deny the fact 
nor the Btrangeness of it, that the English poetry 
written between the time of AMhelm and 
Ctedaum in the seventh centnry and that of 
Chaaoer in the fonrteenth oentniy has never yet 
taken its phwe by the hearths and in the hearts of 
the people whose strongest prayers are couched 
in its idioms. It is not found in the tatters of 
use, (m the floors of oar children's playrooms ; 
there are no illmoinated boy's editions of it ; it 
is not on the booksellers' counters at Christmas ; 
it is not studied in our common schools ; it is 
not printed by onr publishers ; it does not lie 
even in the dusty comers of our bookcases ; nay, 
the pious English scholar must actually send to 
Gienoany for Grein's Bibliothek in order to get 
a compact reproduction of the body of Old Eng- 
lish poetry. 

" One will go into few moderately appointed 
houses in this country without flndiog a Homer 
in some form or other ; but it is probably far 
within the truth to say that there are not fifty 
copies of Beowulf in the United States. Or 
agiun, every boy, though far lees learned than 
that erudite young person oE Macaulay's, can 
give some account of the death of Hector ; but 
how many bt^s — or, not to minoe matters, how 
jnauy men — in Amerioa could do more than 
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Btare if asked to relate tlie death of Byrhtnotb ? 
Yet Byrhtnoth was a hero of our own England 
in the tenth century, whose manful fall is re- 
corded in English words that ring on the sotd 
like arrows on armor. Why do we not draw in 
this poem — and its like — with our mother's 
milk ? Why have we no nursery songs of Beo- 
wulf and the Grendel ? Why does not the seri- 
ous education of every English-speaking hoy 
oommeaoe, as a matter of course, with the Anglo- 
Saxon grammar ? " ' 

Therfi would come from such study a. strength- 
ening of English prose and a deepening of cul- 
ture. He continues : — 

" For the absence of this primal Anglicism 
from our modem system goes — as was said — 
to the very root of culture. The eternal and im- 
measurable significance of that individuality in 
thought which flows into idiom in speech becomes 
notably less recognized among us. We do not 
bring with us out of our childhood the fibre of 
idiomatic English which our fathers bequeathed 
to OB. Aboy'sEnglishisdiluted before ithas be- 
come strong enough for him to make up hia mind 
clearly as to the true taste of it. Our literature 
needs Anglo-Saxon iron, — there is no ruddiness 
^ Matic and Fattrg, p. 136. This qnotetion u an iipaiinon 
of one in the leotores qov nnder aoDaideiation. He eTidenU; 
orentMaa his pcnnt, bat the passage mggeBte what the atad; 
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in its cheeks, and everywhere a clear lack of the 
red corpusclea." 

Xianier was more thoroughly at home in the 
Elizabethan age, however. He reveled in ita 
myriad-miDdedness — its adventures and exploits, 
its chivalry and romance. The sonnets especially 
appealed to him, for they abounded in conceits. 
One of the striking characteristicB that he noted 
in the leading men of that ^e was the union of 
strength and tenderness. " All this love-making 
was manly," he says. " It was then as it is now, 
tbat the bravest are the tenderest. . . . Stout 
and fine Walter Raleigh pushes over to America, 
quite as ready to sigh a sonnet as to plant a col- 
ony. Valorous Philip Sidney, who can writ« as 
dunty a sonnet as any lover of them all, can at 
the same time dazzle the stem eyes of warriors 
with deeds of manhood before Ziitphen and touch 
their hearts to pity and admiration as he offers 
the cup of water — himself being grievoualy 
wounded and in a n^ of thirst — to the dying 
soldier whose necessity is greater than his. Men's 
minds in this time were employed with big ques- 
tions ; the old theory of the universe is just losing 
its long hold upon the intellect, and people are 
busy with all space, trying to apprehend the re- 
lation of their globe to the solar system. To all 
this ferment the desperate conflict of the Catho- 
lic religion with the new form of faith now com- 
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ing ia adds an element of stem strength ; men 
are pondering not only the physical relation of 
the earth to the heavens, but the spiritual rela- 
tion of the soul to heaven and hell. This ia no 
dandy period." ^ 

" And if any one should say there is not time 
to read these poets," he says in a strain of ex- 
cessive admiration, " I reply with vehemence that 
in any wise distribution of your moments, after 
yon have read the Bible and Shatspere, you have 
no time to read anytbii^ until you have read 
these . . . old artists. They are so noble, so 
manful, so earnest ; they have put into such perfect 
music that protective tenderaesa of the rugged 
man for the delicate woman which throbs all 
down the muscles of the man's life and turns 
every deed of strength into a deed of love ; they 
have set the woman, as woman, upon such ador^ 
able heights of worship, and by that act have so 
immeasurably uplifted the whole plane upon 
which society moves ; they have given to all ear- 
nest men and strong lovers such a dear ritual and 
litany of chivalric devotion ; they have sung us 
such a high mass of constancy for oiu- love ; they 
have enlightened us with such celestial revelation 
of the possible Eden which the modem Adam 
and Eve may win back for themselves by faith- 
ful and generous affection; that — I speak it 
' Shakipere and Bit Forerunneri, toL i, p. 168. 
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vith reverence — they have made another re- 
ligion of loyal lore and have given us a second 
Bible of womanhood." ^ 

, Following his study of the Bonnet-writere of 
the Elizabethan age, comes a somewhat technical 
study of the pronanciation of Shakespeare's time 
— a restatement of Ellis's monumental work on 
that subject His dieonssion of music in Shake- 
speare's time has already been noticed. He next 
tried to reproduce for his class the domestio life 
of the age, commeuting in full on the sermons, 
the plays, the customs of the time. In order to 
give unity to this study, he sketches in a some- 
what fanciful way the boyhood of Shakespeare in 
Stratford and his early manhood in London. 
The most important part of the lectures, how- 
ever, is his discussion of the growth of Shake- 
speare's mind and art, a study made possible by 
recent publications of the New Shakespeare So- 
ciety. Lanier never wrote any more vigorous or 
eloquent prose than these chapters, although it 
must be said that he makes too much of the 
dramatist's personality as revealed in his plays. 
Two passages are quoted to indicate in the first 
place the standpoint from which he studied the 
plays, and in the second jdaoe to show his concep- 
tion of the moral height attained by Shakespeare 
as compared with contemporary dramatists : — 
' ^aJcipert and Hii Forenumtri, toL L p. 7. 
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" The keenest BcboIaFBliip, the freeat diseua- 
Bion, the widest seiircli for external evidence, 
the most careful checkiiig of conclusions by the 
Metrical Tests one after another, have all been 
applied to establish this general succession in 
time of these three playa ; ' and it is not in the 
least necessary to commit ourselves to the exact 
years here given in order to feel sure that these 
three plays represent three perfectly distinct 
epochs, separated from each other by several 
yeara, in Shakspeie's spiritual existence. . . . 

"In short, the young eye already sees the 
twist and cross of life, but sees it as in a dream : 
and those of you who are old enough to look 
bach upon your own young dream of life will 
recognize instantly that the dream is the only 
term which represents that unspeakable eeeiiig 
of things, without in the least realizing them, 
which brings about that the youth admits all we 
tell — we older ones — about life and the future, 
and, admitting it fully, nevertheless goes on right 
in the face of it to act just as if he knew no- 
thing of it. In short, he sees as in a dream. It is 
the Dream Period. But here suddenly the dream 
is done, the real pinches the young dreamer and 
ho awakes. This, too, is typical. Every man re- 
members the time in his own life, somewhere 
from aeta thirty to forty, when the actual oppo- 
1 Tha MidsantBier Ntght'i Dream, Hamlet, and 7^ Tempttl. 
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sitiona of life came out before him and refnsed 
to be danced over and stared him grimly in the 
face : God or no God, faith or no faith, death or 
no death, honesty or policy, men good or men 
evil, the Church holy or the Church a fraud, life 
vorth living or life not wori.h living, — this, I 
say, is the shock of the real, this is the Hamlet 
period in every man's life. 

" And finally, — to finish this outline, — just 
as the man settles all these questions shocked 
upon bim by tbe real, will be his Ideal Period. 
If he finds that the proper management of these 
grim oppositions of life is by goodness, by humil- 
ity, by love, by the fatherly care of a Prospero 
for his daughter Miranda, by tbe human tender- 
ness of a Frospero finding all his enemies in bis 
power and forgiving their bitter injuries and 
practicing bis art to right tbe wrongs of men 
and to bring all evil beginnings to happy issnes, 
then his Ideal Period is fitly represented by this 
heavenly play, in which, as you recall its plot, 
you recognize all these elements. Shakspere has 
unquestionably emerged from the cold, paralyz- 
ing doubts of Hamlet into the human tenderness 
and perfect love and faith of The Tempest, a faith 
which can look clearly upon all the wretched 
crimes and follies of tbe crew of time, and still 
be tender and loving and faithful. In short, be 
has learned to manage the Hamlet antagonisms. 
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to adjust the moral oppositiotiB, witli the aame 
artistic sense of proportion with which we saw 
him manag^g and adjusting the verse-oppoBitions 
and the figure-oppositions." ' 

"Surely the genius which in the heat and 
stmggle of ideal creation has the enormous con- 
trol and temperance to arrange and adjust in 
harmonious proportions all these cesthetic an- 
tagonisms of verse, surely that is the same genius 
which in the heat and battle of life will arrange 
the moral ant^onisma with similar self-control 
and temperance. Surely there is a point of tech- 
nio to which the merely clever artist may reach, 
but beyond which he may never go, for lack of 
moral insight ; surely your Robert Greene, your 
Kit Marlowe, your Tom Nash, clever poets all, 
may write clever verses and arrange clever 
drunas ; but if we look at their own flippant 
lives and pitiful deaths and their small ideals in 
their dramas, and compare them, technio for 
tcchnic, life for life, morality for morality, with 
this majestic Shahspere, who starts iu a dream, 
who presently encounters the real, who after a 
while conquers it to its proper place (for Shak- 
spere, mind you, does not forget the real ; he will 
not be a be^^r nor a starveling ; we have docu- 
ments which show how he made money, how he 
bought land at Stratford ; we have Hiobard 
• Shak^iere and Hit Forerunneri, vol. ii, p. 280. 
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Qnincy's letter to 'my loTveinge good frend 
and contreyman Mr. Wm. Shakq>ere, deliver 
thees,' askmg the loan of tliirty pounds ■ iipp<m 
Mr. Boahella and my securytee,' showing that 
Shakspere had money to lend), and finally 
toma it into the ideal in The Tempest; if we 
oompare, I say, Greene, Marlowe, Nash, with 
Shakspere, surely the latter is a whole hearen 
above them in the music of his verse, ae well as 
in the temperance and prudence of his life, as 
well also as in the superb height of his later 
moral ideals. Surely, in fine, there is a point of 
mere technic in art beyond which nothing but 
moral greatness can attain, because it is at this 
point that the moral range, the reli^ous fervor, 
the true seership and prophethood of the poet, 
come in and lift him to higher views of all 
things." • 

Lanier frequently indulged in little homilies, 
— " preachments " Thackeray would call them. 
They were lectures on life as well as on literatore 
in its more technical sense. Two passages in- 
dicate a poet's feeling for nature, especiaUy his 
love of trees : — 

" But besides the phase of Nature-communion 
which we call physical science, there is the other, 
artistic phase. Day by day we find that the mys- 
tic influence of Nature on our human personality 

' iSAotipere and His Forenmtteri, ToL ii, p. SM. 
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grows more intenae and indiTidiial. Who can 
walk alone in jonr beautiful Druid Hill Park, 
among thoae dear and companionable oaks, with- 
out a oertaiu seuee of being in the midat of a 
aweet and noble company of friends ? Who has 
not shivered, wandering among these trees, with 
a certain sense that tlw awful mysteries which 
the mother earth has brought with her out. of 
the primal times are being sucked up through 
those tree-roots and poured upon us out of branch 
and leaf in vague showers of suggestions that 
have no words in any language ? Who, in some 
day when life has seemed too bitter, when man 
has seemed too vile, when the world has seemed 
all old leather and brass, when some new twist 
of life has seemed to wrench the soul beyond 
all straightening, — who has not flown, at sueh 
a tame, to the deep woods, and leaned gainst a 
tree, and felt hia big arms outspread like the 
arms of the preacher that teaches and blesses, 
and slowly absorbed his laige influences, and so 
recovered one's self as to one's fellow-men, and 
gained repose from the ministrations of the Oak 
and the Pine?" 1 

" In the sweet old stories of ascetics who by 
living pure and simple lives in the woods came 
to understand the secrets of Nature, the con- 
versation of trees, the talk of birds, do we not 
' Shai^ieTe and His ForermvMrt, vol. i, p. 72. 
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find bat the shadows of this modem commnnion 
with Nature to keep ouraelves simple and pure, 
to cultivate our moral sense up to that point of 
inmght that we see all Nature alive with enei^, 
that we hear the whole earth singing like a flock 
of birds, yet so that we remember Death with 
Mr. Darwin, so that Dothing is any mor6 com- 
mo&place, so that death has its place and life its 
place, so that even a hasty bnsiness walk along 
the street to pay a bill is a walk in &iryland 
amidst unutterable wonders as long as the sky is 
above and the trees in sight, — in other words, 
to be natural . . . natural in our art, natural in 
our dress, natural in our behavior, natural in 
our affections, — is not that a modem consumma- 
tion of culture ? For to him who rightly under- 
stands Nature she is even more than Ariel and 
Ceres to Frospero ; she b more than a servant 
conquered like Catibao, to fetch wood for us : 
she is a friend and comforter ; and to that nmn 
the cares of the world are but a fabuloos JUid- 
Bummer Nlghfa Dream, to smile at — he is ever 
in ught of the morning and in hand-reach of 
God."i 

The lectures close, as they began, with an 
estimate of the value of the poet to the world 
and with a word of greeting to his audience : — 

" Just as our little spheres of activity in life 
' Shak^en and Bit Forerumeri, vol. i, p. 73. 
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sorely combine into some greater form or pur- 
pose wtucli none of us dream of, and which no 
one can tee save some unearthly spectator that 
stands afar off in space and looks upon the whole 
of things, — I was impressed anew with the fact 
that it is the poet who must get up to this point 
and stand off in thought at the great distance of 
the ideal, look upon the complex swarm of pur- 
poses as upon these dancing gnats, and find out 
for man the final form and purpose of man's life. 
In short, — and here I am ending this course 
'with the idea with which I began it, — iu short, 
it is the poet who must sit at the centre of things 
Iiere, as surely as some great One sits at the 
centre of things Yonder, and who must teach us 
how to control, with temperance and perfect art 
and imforgetfulnesB of detail, all oar oppositions, 
so that we may come to say with Aristotle, at 
last, that poetry is more philosophical thaji philo- 
sophy and more historical than history. 

" Permit me to thank yon earnestly for the 
patience with which you have listened to many 
detmls that must have been dry to you ; and let 
me sincerely hope that, whatever may be your 
oppositions in life, whether of the verse kind or 
the moral kind, you may pass, like Shakspere, 
through these planes of the Dream Period and 
the Real Period, until you have reached the ideal 
plane from which you clearly see that wherever 
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IVospero^s art and Prospeio's lore and Frospero's 

iorpveaem of injories role in behaTior, ihere a 
Uae eky and a quiet heaven full of sun ^d stars 
are shioing over every tempest." ' 

One of the things which enabled Lanier to 
produce the effect that he did in teaching liter- 
ature was the fact that he was an ezoellent 
reader. He had a singularly clear and resonant 
Ttnoe and a power to enter so into the spirit of a 
work of art that he had do trouble in keeping 
a large aadienoe thoroughly interested. The fol- 
lowing account by one of his hearers, written a 
dtort time after his death, ^ves the effect pr<^ 
duoed by his leadings : — 

" Mr. Lanier did not lay claim to any extra- 
ordinary power as a reader; indeed, he once, 
when first requested to instruct a class of ladies 
in poetic lore, modestly demurred, on the ground 
of his inability to read aload. ' I cannot read,' 
he Bud simply ; ' I have never tried.' All, how- 
ever, who aitarwardB heatd him read such scenes 
from Shakespeare as he sdeeted to illustrate his 
lectures were thrilled by his vivid realization of 
that great dramatist. His voice, though distinct, 
was never elevated above a moderate tone ; he 
rarely made use of a gesture; certainly, there 
* SAdJtipera and Hit Fortnamen, toL ii, p. 328. I hs-re 
quoted freelj from them leotnm beoanM they ara in a, form 
not Mflilj aocMublo to the gvoera] reader, uid beeaaie, inoro 
thftn any other of hii pioaa woks, thej nToal the ianer mam. 
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waa no approach to action or to the adaptation of 
his voice to the varied characters of the play ; yet 
many scenes which I have heard him read, I can 
hardly believe that I have never seen produced on 
the sta^, BO truly and vividly did he succeed in 
presenting them to my ima^^ation. At the time 
I oaed to wonder in what element lay the charm. 
Partly, of oonrse, in fats own profound appreoia- 
tioD of the author's meaning, partly also in his 
clear and correct emphasis, but most of all in the 
wonderful word-painting with which, -by a few 
masterly strokes, he placed the whole scene be- 
fore the mental viuon. In theatrical representa- 
tion, a man with a bush of thorn and lantern 
must ' present moonshine ' and another, with a 
bit of plaster, the wall which divides Fyramua 
from his TMsbe ; but in Mr. Lanier's readings, 
a poet's quick imagination brought forth in full 
perfection all the accessories of the play. When 
he read, in the Johns Hopkins lecture hall, that 
scene from ' Pericles ' in which Cerimon restores 
Thaisa's apparently lifeless body to animation, 
a lai^ audience listened with breathless atten- 
tion. His graphic comments caused the whole 
rapidly moving scene to engrave itself on the 
memory." ' 

Such readings and lectures are treasured in 

the minds of those who heard them. In addition 

^ Let(«i of Mn. Arthnr W. Mnohen to tlie ontlior. 
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to his work at the Peabody Institnte Lanier 
taught in Tarioos schools, and bo extended his 
influence. It is ea,sy to overstate the good he 
accomplished, hut it is vithin bouade to say 
that his efforts to develop the culture life of the 
city bore fruit, and that he has his place among 
those who have contributed to the new Balti- 
more. He shared in all the advantages made pos- 
sible by the phihuithropy of G«orge Peabody 
and Johns Hopkins, and in such lesthetio influ- 
ences as the Allston Art Association and the 
Walters collection of French and Spanish pic- 
tures. In torn he promoted a love of music and 
poetry. The Bucoessive invauons of Baltimore ' 
by pec^le from New £ngland, Virginia, and 
Geoi^a had added a coBmopohtan and cultured 
society. By a wide circle Lanier was much be- 
loved. His admiration for the city and his ideals 
for its future are well expressed in his " Ode to 
the Johns Hopkins University : " — 

And here, O fluer Fallal, long Temain, — 
Sit on these Maryland hills, and fix thj reign, 
And fmme a fairer Athens than of yore 

In theie blest bounds of BaltinioFe. . . . 
Tea, make all ages natiye to onr time, 
Till thou the freedom of the eitf gnuii 
To eooh most antique habitant 
Of Fame,— . . . 
And many peoples oall from shore to ahore, 
The Korid hat bloomed again M BaJtimon/ 



CHAPTER IX 

LECTUBEB AT JOHNS HOPKINS DIIIVX&BITY 

The Peabodf lectures led to the appointaient of 
Lanier as lecturer in EnglislL literature at Johns 
Hopkins University. As early as the fall of 1876, 
he had written to President Oilman, asking for 
a catalogue of the institution. In answer to his 
first letter of inquiry, President Gilman, who 
had followed with interest his Centennial poem, 
and had been from the first an admirer of his 
poetry, requested an interview for the purpose 
of discussing with him the possibility of identify- 
ing him with the University. Lanier had then 
talked with him about the advisability of estab-. 
lishing a chair of music and poetry, a plan which 
appealed to Dr. Gilman. In a letter to his brother 
he writes of this interview : " He invited me to 
tea and gave up his whole evening to discussing 
ways and means for connecting me officially with 
the University." He had been delayed in sug- 
gesting the matter to him before by his " igno- 
rance as to whether I had pursued any special 
course of study in life." Dr. Gilman recom- 
mended to the trustees that Lanier be appointed 
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to snch a chur, and the latter looked forward to 
a *' speedy termiuaUon of bis wandering and a 
pleasant settJement for a loag time." For aome 
reason, however, the plan did not materialize, 
and we find Lanier a year later writing a letter 
applying for a fellowship : — ■* 

WASHnoTOit, D. C, SepL 26, 1877. 

Dbab Mb. Oilman, — From a published re- 
port of yonr very interesting address I learn that 
there is now a vacant FeUowship. Would I be 
able to dischai^ the duties of such a position ? 

My course of stady would be : first, constant 
research in the physics of mnsioal tone ; second, 
several years' devotion to the acquirement of a 
thoroughly soientific general view of Mineral- 
ogy, Botany, and G)mparative Anatomy ; tHrd, 
French and German Literature. I fear this may 
seem a nondescript and even flighty process ; bat 
it makes straight towards the final result of all 
my present thought, and I am tempted, by your 
great kindness, to believe that you would have 
confidence enough in me to await whatever devel- 
opment should come of it. 

Sincerely yours, 

Sidney Lanieb. 

Such a plan of study did not fit in with the 
scheme of graduate courses, and so he was not 
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awarded it. Pregident Gilman had, however, 
heard with mnch satisfaction Lanier's lectures at 
Mrs. Bird's, and had cooperated with him in the 
series of lectures at the Peabody Institute. Fi- 
nally, the trustees, conTinced of Lanier's scholar- 
ship, and conscious of his growing influence in 
Baltimore, agreed to his appointment as lecturer 
in T^-fglii^l* literature, and Dr. Gilman had the 
rare pkaeure of announcing the fact on the poet's 
thirty-seventh birthday — February 3, 1879. 
Lanier responded in a letter, indicative at once 
of the spirit in which he received the appoint- 
ment and of his high personal regard for the 
president of the University. No story of Lanier's 
life would be adequate that did not pay tribute 
to the nciform kindness and thoughtful consid- 
eration of the poet's welfare manifested by Dr. 
Gilman. He has his place in that inner circle of 
Lanier's friends who meiuit much to him in open- 
ing up new fields of endeavor, and who after his 
death zealously promoted his fame. 

Lanier occupies a place in the history of Johns 
Hopkins University that has perhaps not been 
fully appreciated. His appointment was not a 
merely nominal one, for he threw himself with 
zeal and enei^ into the life of the University. 
He breathed its atmosphere. He was a personal 
friend of the president, of nearly every member 
of the faculty, and of the university officers. He 
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caught its spirit and grew witb it into a real eense 
of the ideals of UniTersity work. While his poem 
written on the fourth anniversary of the opening 
of the UniverBity, ie not one of his best, it indi- 
cates the great love that he had for the institn- 
tion: — 

How tall among her siaUn, and bow fair, — 
How grave bejond her ]'i>uth, yet debonair 
As dawnl . . . 

Hai she, old Leaming'B latest daughter, won 
This grace, this stature, and this fruitful fame. 

What the University meant to Lanier can be 
realized only by those who have noted the eager 
spirit with which he responded to every great in- 
fluence brought into his life, and who realize 
what " those early days of unboonded enthusiasm 
and unfettered ideality," eharacteiistic of the 
newly founded Unireraity, meant to the Ameri- 
can educational system. Her sister institutions 
have in later days gone far beyond Johns Hop- 
kins in equipment and in Opportunities for re- 
search, but students of American education can 
never forget the pioneer work of the University 
in the line of graduate study. Fortunately its 
benefactor had left a board of trustees absolutely 
untnumneled by any condition or reservation, 
political, religious, or literary. A body of im- 
usually strong men, they were fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of Daniel Coit Gilman, whose 
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experience in educational matters liad commended 
itself to the judgment of tlie four leading uni- 
Tersity preBidents of the country to such an ex- 
tent that each of them without consulting with 
the others advised his election. The newly elected 
president and the trugteee were aceesdhle to 
ideas, and finally decided that the wisest thing 
that oould be done was to make possible what 
had been previously wanting in American univer- 
sities, a graduate school with high Btandards, 
American professors had studied in German uni- 
versities and distinguished European scholars 
had been called to chairs in American univer- 
sities, but neither had succeeded in essentially 
modi^Tng the type of higher education. Dr. 
Gilman himself had tried in vain to secure the 
opportunity for graduate work in this country. 
Kow, without any traditions to bind them, the 
organizers of the University had the opportunity 
** which marked the entrance of the higher edu- 
cation in America upon a new phase in its devel- 
opment." " The great work of Hopkins," s^d 
President Eliot at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its foundation, "is the creation of a school of 
graduate studies, which not only has been in 
itself a strong and potent school, but which has 
lifted every other university in the country in 
its departments of arte and sciences." 

The trustees were very wise in choosing as 
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the first feonlty men wbo hsd the training and 
the aspiration to make this work possible : tlie 
" soaring-gemus'il Sylvester," — 

That, eulier, loosed the knot gnat Newton tied, 
Aod flnog the door of Fame's locked temple wide; 

Gildersleeve, who combined the best classical 
traditions of the old South with recent methods 
of German scholarship ; Morris, who came from 
Oxford, "devout, learned, enthosiastic ; " accom- 
plished Martin, who " brought to this conntry 
new methods of physiolc^cal inquiry ; " Bow- 
land, " honored in every land, peer of the greatest 
physicists of our day;" and Adams, " suggestive, 
industrious, inspiring, ductile, beneficent," wbo, 
though at first holding a subordinate position, 
built up a department of history and economics 
which has had a potent infiucnce throughout the 
South, and indeed throughout the country.' These 
men did much original work themselves, and put 
before the public in popular articles and scien- 
tific journals the ideals of their several depart- 
ment. It is noteworthy that for every department 
a special scientific journal was established. The 
library, though small, was composed of special 
working collections and of foreign periodicals, 
which, when supplemented by the Peabody Li- 
' The BocoQnt of the fint faeolty ij bued largsly on ez- 
Prsaident Oilman's article, " The Lamuilung of a University," 
ID Scribner'i Magaane, Hu«b, 1S02. 
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biary, gave an opportunity for the most diligA 
researcli. The students, who came from all paA 
of the country, were shown " how to discover tho, 
limits of the known ; how to extend, even by mi- 
nute accretions, the realm of knowledge ; how to 
cooperate with other men in the prosecution of 
inqniry." Reriewii^ the work done by the fac- 
ulty and students of the University, the leading 
scientific journal of England said, July 12, 1883: 
" We should like to see such an account of ori- 
ginal woik done and to be done issuing each year 
from the laboratories of Oxford and Cambric^." 
In addition to the r^^ular courses offered by 
members of the faculty, the University provided 
for series of leotures to be given by distuiguished 
scholars from both American and European uni- 
versities. Theseleotures, suggested by those given 
at the College de France, appealed at once to 
the University community and to the citizens of 
Baltimore. In the course of the first five years 
they had the chance to hear Lord Kelvin, Free- 
man, Bryce, Von Hoist, Edmund Gosse, Wil- 
liam James, Hiram Corson, and shorter series of 
lectures by Phillips Brooks, Dean Stanley, and 
others. The most notable of all were delivered 
in 1877 by Lowell and Child, while at the same 
time Charles Eliot Norton was lecturing at the 
Feabody Institute, — " the three wise men of 
the East." 
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From far the uges saw, from far thej oame 
And minUtered to her. 

Lowell lectured on Bomance poetry, with Dante 
as the central theme, while Child had " a four 
weeks' triumph " in Chancer, producing a coi^ 
ner on that poet's works in all the bookstores 
of the city. Readers of Lowell's letters will 
remember the joy that he had in renewing bis 
association with Child and in forming new ao- 
qnaintanoes in the circles of Johns Hopkins and 
Baltimore. Unfortunately, Lanier was at that 
time in Florida, seeking the restoration of hia 
health, and so missed the opportunity which he 
would have ooreted, of bearing, and of being 
closely associated with, these eminent scholars. 

To what degree was Lanier a scholar, worthy 
to be named in connection with such men? 
There are some who would deny him such a 
rank ; and indeed, when one finds in bis books 
inaccuracies, conceit§, and hasty generalizations, 
one is apt to grow impatient with him. But there 
are points which connect him with the modem 
English scholar. In the first place, he was a 
very bard and systematic student. He bad none 
of the slipshod methods of many men of his type. 
He bad respect for the most recent investiga- 
tions in his special line of work, — he knew the 
value of scholarship. The Peabody Library en- 
abled him to have at hand the most recent 
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pnblioations of the learned societies, and there is 
no question that he stead&stly endeavored to 
keep in touch with the authorities in any special 
field of investigation in which he happened to 
be interested. The footnotes in the " Science of 
English Verse " and in the Shakespeare lectures 
indicate that he had a knowledge of the bibli- 
ogr^hy of any subject he touched.- Further- 
more, he consulted with men who were living 
in Baltimore and had the special information 
that he desired. While writing the " Science of 
English Verse," he often talked with Professor 
Gildersleeve as to Grreek metrics. " We never 
became intimate," says the latter, " and yet we 
were good friends and there was much common 
groimd. Our talks usually turned on matters of 
literary form. He was eager, receptive, reaching 
out to all the knowable, transmuting all that he 
learned. He would have me read Greek poetry 
aloud to him for the sake of the rhjrthm and 
the musical effect." ^ When the book was fin- 
ished, he wroie to Mr. Scribner : " I have had 
no opportunity whatever to submit tHis book to 
any expert friend and have often wished that I 
might do BO before it goes finally forth, in order 
that I might avail myself of any suggestions 
which would be likely to occur to another mind, 
approaching the book from another direction. 
* Letter to the antliaT. 
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This being impossible, it lias occurred to me 
that perhaps joa hare aent the manuBcript to be 
read by some specialist in these matters, and 
that possibly some such su^;estion8 might be of- 
fered by him. Pray let me know if you think 
this worth while." On questions of Anglo-Saxon 
he conferred with Professor A. S. Cook, at that 
time instructor in the University, and on matters 
of s<nentifio interest, saoh as fae pursued in his 
investigation into the physics of sound, he sought 
advice from the scientists of the Universi^, even 
taking courses with them. 

For Child, FumivaU, Hales, Grosart, and 
other workers in the field of English literature 
he had the greatest reverence. In his preface to 
the " Boy's Percy," in commenting on the accu- 
racy of modem scholarship, he speaks of the 
" clear advance in men's conscience as to literary 
relations of this sort ... the perfect delicacy 
which is now the rule among men of letters, the 
scrupulous Bdelily of the editor to his text. . . . 
I think there can be no donbt that we owe this in- 
estimable uplifting of exact statement and pure 
truth in men's esteem to the same vigorous 
growth in the general spirit of man which has 
flowed forth, among other directions, into the 
wqndrous modem development of physical sci- 
ence. Here the minutest accuracy in observing 
and the utmost faithfulness in reporting have 
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lieen found in the outset to be absolutely essen- 
tial, have created habits and requirements of 
conscience which extend themselves into all 
other relations." It may be seen from such 
quotations that Lanier had respect for the most 
minute investigations ; he had no tirades to make 
against the peeping and botanizing spirit that 
many men of his type have found in the modem 
scholar. Speaking of the monnmental work of 
Ellis on the pronunciation of English in the time 
of Shakespeare, he pays tribute to bis " wonder- 
ful skUl, patience, industry, keenness, fairness, 
and learning." 

Furthermore, Lanier himself bad the spirit of 
research and original work which we have seen 
was characteristic of Johns Hopkins University. 
He not only had the desire to investigate, but he!} 
also gave form and shape to his investigations. 
In this he was in striking contrast with many , 
Southern scholars. Joseph Le Conte, in bis re.^ 
oent autobiography, tells of a friend of his who 
had the making of a great Bcientist. He met 
him at flat Eock in 1858, and beard bim talk 
most intelligently on the origin of species. At 
that early date this South Carolina planter had 
Darwin's idea. " Why did n't he publish it ? " 
asks Le Conte, the answer to which question 
leads him to comment on the lack of productive, 
scholars in the South. " Nothing could be more 
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zcanarkaUe than the wide reading, the deep re- 
flection, the refined culture, and the originality 
of thought and observation characteristio of them, 
and yet the idea of publication nerer eren enters 
their minds. What right has any one to publish 
nnless it is something of the greatest importance, 
something that would revolutionize thought ? " 
Ifow Lanier was filled with the spirit of making 
contributions, however insignificant, to the de- 
velopment of scholarship in some one direction. 
He restates, for iostaitce, with remarkable insight 
and conciseness, the investigations of Fleay, Ed- 
ward Donden, and other members of the Kew 
Shakespeare Society, as to the metrical develop- 
ment seen in Shakespeare's plays. But he adds to 
th^ investigations a sn^estion as to the greater 
freedom with which Shakespeare shifted the ae< 
oent in his later plays : " Several reasons may be 
ni^ed for the belief that this might prove one of 
the most valuable of all metrical tests. In fact, 
when we consider that the matter of rhythmio 
accent is one which affects every bar of each line, 
while the four tests just now applied affect only 
the last bar of each line ; and when we consider 
further that the real result of t^'n freedom in 
using the rhythmic accent is to vary the mono- 
tonous regularity of the regular system with 
the charm of those subtle rhythms which we 
employ in. f n i niHar discourse, so that the hftbit 
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of such freedom might grow vith the greatest 
uniformity upon a. poet, and might thus pre- 
sent UB with a test of such uniform development 
as to be reliable for nicer discrimination than 
any of the more regular tests can be pushed 
to, — it would seem fair to expect confirmatioii 
of great importance from a properly constructed 
Table of Abnormal Rhythmic Accents in Shak- 
spere." 

Ijanier not only made these investigations him- 
self, but incited bis students to do so, especially 
those in die smaller classes of the University. A 
good illustration is in the suggestion he made to 
a class that they might together work out some 
interesting etymological and dialectical points. 
" Why should not some of the intelligent ladies 
of this class," he asks, " go to work and arrange 
the facts — as I have called them — so that 
scholars might have before them a comprehen- 
sive view of all the word-changes which have 
occarred since the earliest Anglo-Saxon works 
were written? The other day a young lady — one 
of the very brightest yoang women I have ever 
met — asked me to give her a vocation. She 
said she had studied a good many things, of one 
sort or another ; that she was merely going over 
ground which thousands of others had trodden ; 
that she wanted some original work, some method 
by which she could contribute substantially to 
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the world's stock of knowledge : having this kind 
of outlet she felt snre she had a genuine desire, 
a working desire, to go forward. Well, of the 
numerous plans which I can imagine for women 
to pursue, I have suggested to you one which 
would combine pleasure with profitable work in 
a most charming manner. Suppose that some 
lady — or better a club of ladies — shoidd set 
out to note down the changes in spelling — and 
if possible in pronunciation — which have oo- 
cnrred in every word now remaining to ns from 
the Ai^Io-Saxon tongne. The task would not be 
a difficult one. All tliat would be required would 
be to portion out to each member of the club a 
specific set of books to be read, each set consisting 
of some books in Anglo-Saxon, some in Middle 
English, and some in Modem English. Each 
member would take her books and fall to reading. 
As she would come to each word she would write 
it down; and whenever sho would happen on 
the same word in a book of a later century ^e 
would write it down nnder the first one ; if she 
came upon the same word in a book of a still 
later century she would write it down under 
the other two, and so on. As each member of 
the club would rapidly accumulate material, the 
whole body might meet once a month to collate 
and arrange the results. In this way a pursuit 
which would soon become perfectly fascinatuig 
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would in no long time collect material for a thor- 
ough and systematio view of the growth of Eng- 
lish words for the last thousand years. The most 
intereBting qnestions concerning the wonderful 
and anbtle laws of word-chaoge might then be 
solved." * 

In his zeal for publishing and editing books 
he ooQceived oi a rather quixotic plan for start- 
ing a publishing house. In a letter written June 
8, 1879, to Mb brother, Lanier urges him to 
come to Baltimore and go into the publishing 
business with him. They can then both become 
writers, and thus resume the plan of working to- 
gether that they had formed just after the war. 
Lanier himself expects to send forth at least two 
books a year for the next ten years. " These are 
to be works, not of one season, but — if pop- 
ular at all — increasing in value with each year. 
Besides these works on language and literature 
and the science of verse, — which I hope will be 
standard ones, — my poems are to be printed. 
... If you would only be my publisher I In- 
deedj if we could be a firm together ! I have 
many times thought that ' Lanier Brothers, Pub- 
lishers,' might be a strong house, particularly as 
to the Southern States." He then outlines his 
scheme in det^ : they would need only an of&ce, 
a clerk and a porter, as they could have their 
* SbutQwre and HU Forerminai, vol. i, p. 184. 
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printing done elsewhere. He cloaee with a strong 
appeal to him to leave the Souths inasmuch as 
political conditions at that time seemed to render 
the future of that section extremely douhtfuL 

A still more noteworthy characteristiG of La- 
nier's schclarahip is the modenmess of his worh. 
It is a striking fact that every subject he wrote 
about has more and more engaged the attention 
of scholars since his time. One may not agree 
with any of his ideas, and may he convinced 
of the superficiality of bis treatment of litera- 
ture, but there is no question of the insight 
manifested by him in seizing npon those subjects 
tliat have been of notable interest to recent 
scholars. When he lectured about Shakespeare, 
for instance, he did not indulge in any of the 
moraJizing that had been characteristic of Ger- 
man commentators. On the other hand, he put 
himself in thorough accord with the work outlined 
by Dr. Fumivall and his fellow workers in their 
efforts to study and interpret Shakespeare as a 
whole. " The first necessity," said Dr. Fumivall 
in the introduction to the Leopold Shakespeare 
(1877), " is to regard Shakespeare as a whole, 
hb works as a living organism, each a member of 
one created anity, the whole a tree of healing and 
of comfort to the nations, a growth from small 
beginnings to mighty ends." And ^ain : " As 
tlie growth ia more and more closely watched and 
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discerned, we aball more and more clearly see 
that bis metre, his words, his grammar and syn- 
tax, move hut with the deeper changes of mind 
and soul of which they are outward signs, and 
that all the faculties of tiie man went onward 
together. . . . This sahject of the growth, the 
oneness of Shakespeare ... is the special busi- 
ness of the present, the second school of Victo- 
rian students ... as antiqaarian illustration, 
emendation, and verbal criticism were of the 
first school. The work of the first school we have 
to carry on, not to leave undone ; the work of 
our own second school we have to do." Into this 
study, thus outlined by the founder of the New 
Sfai^espeare Society, Lanier threw himself wiUi 
unabated zeaL 

The fact is all the more remarkable when we 
compare his writing on Shakespeare with Swin- 
burne's book published during the same year. 
Swinburne has only words of contempt for the 
investigations of the New Shakespeare Society, 
whom he characterizes as " learned and laborious 
men who could hear only with their fingeni. They 
will pluck out the heart, not of Hamlet's, but of 
Shakespeare's mystery by the means of a metrical 
test ; and this test is to be applied by a purely 
arithmetical process. . . . Every man, woman, 
and child born with five fingers on each hand 
was henceforward better qualified as a oritio 
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than any poet or sdiolar of time past." He calls 
them " metre^nongers " and the " bastard brood 
of scribblers." Lanier, however, while carefully 
avoiding the methods and principles of a mere 
dry-aa-dust, spiritualizes all their facts, and works 
out in passages of remarkable beaaly and elo- 
quence the growth of Shakespeare's mind and art. 
To Xiauier a metrical test or a date is no insig- 
nificant thing. " Many a man," he says, " may 
feel inclined to say, Why potter about your dates 
and chronologies ? . . . But it so happens that 
here a whole view of the greatest mind the hu- 
man race has yet evolved hangs essentially upon 
dates." Lanier's reverence for exact scholarship 
and his application of seemingly technical stand- 
ards do not interfere at all with his deeper 
appredation of Shakespeare's plays. While he 
overstated the autobiographical value of a chro- 
nolo^cal study of the plays, — reading into this 
study meanings that are not warranted hy tiie 
facts, — it must be eaid that it is difficult to find 
in the writings of Americans on Shakespeare more 
significant passages than chapters zx~zxiv of 
" Shakspere and His Forermmera." 

Other illosttations of the modemnesa of La- 
nier's scholarly work are easy to cite. His -pian 
for the publication of a book of Elizabethan son- 
nets, while not realized by him, has been carried 
out during the past year in a far more extensive 
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and Bcfaolarly way than he could have done it 
by Mr. Sidney Lee. In the light of the recent 
scholar's investigation,' many of Lanier's ideas 
with regard to the autobiographical valne of the 
sonnets vanish, but his insight into the need of the 
study of the Elizabethan sonnets is none the less 
iM^ble. He was the first American to indicate 
the necessity for the study of the novel as a form 
of literature that was worthy of serious thought. 
Ijectnre courses and books on the novel have 
multiplied at a rapid rate during the past decade. 
Whatever may be one's idea of the permanent' 
value of the *' Science of English Verse," it is 
evident that it was a pioneer book in a field which 
haa been much cultivated witiiin recent years. 
The thesis of the book will be discussed in a later 
chapter ; here it needs to be said that it is one of 
the best pieces of original work yet produced by 
an English scholar in America, — in it axe seen 
at their best the qualities that have been noted 
as distinctive in the anthor's work. 

All these very essential characteristics of a 
scholar Lanier had. He had not the time to 
secure results from the plans that he clearly saw. 
He vma moving in the right direction. Ko scholar 
should ever speak of him but with reverent lips. 
Without the training, or the equipment, or the 
time, of more fortunate scholars of our own day, 
he should be an inspiration to all men who have 
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scholarly ideals. If not a great scholar himself, 
he wanted to be one, and he had the finest ap- 
preciation of all who were. And besides, did he 
not have somethiiig which is often lacking in 
scholars? There is more science, more criticiem 
now in American universities, but it would be 
well to keep in view the ideab of men who saw 
the spiritual significance of Bcholarship. Pre- 
sident Oilman realized this when he wrote to 
lianier: "I think your scheme (of winter lec- 
tures} may be admirably worked in, not only with 
our major and minor courses in English, but 
with all our literary courses, French and German, 
Latin and Greek. The teachers of these sub- 
jects pin«ue chiefly language courses. We need 
among us some one like you, loving literature and 
poetry, and treating it in such a way as to enlist 
aud inspire many students. ... I tlunk your 
aims aud your preparation admirable." 

Dr. Gilman refers here to a scheme for a 
coarse in English literature outlined by the poet 
in the summer of 1879. Lanier indicated three 
distinct courses of study which would tend to give 
to students (1) a vocabulary of idiomatic Eng- 
lish words and phrases, (2) a stock of illustra* 
tive ideas, (3) acquaintance with modem literary 
forms. To secure the first point, he sug^sts tliat 
students should read with a view to gathering 
strong and homely English words and phrases 
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from a itadj of authors ranging from the Scotch 
poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to 
Swift and Emerson. To secure ideas, the student 
should study systems of thought, ancient and 
modem. *' The expansion of mental range, aa 
well as special facilities in expression, attainahle 
hy such a course, cannot be too highly estimated." 
Under the third head he suggests the study of 
Tarious forms of writing, — an idea which has been 
carried out in recent years. The ultimate end of 
all this study, however, is " the spiritual consola- 
tion and refreshment of literature when the day's 
work is over, the delight of sitting with a favor- 
ite poet or essayist at evening, the enlargement 
of ^mpathy, derivable from powerful individual 
presentations such as Shakespeare's or G«orge 
Eliot's ; the gentle influences of Sir Thomas 
Browne or Burton or Lamb or Hood, the re- 
pose of Wordsworth, the beauty of Keats, the 
charm of Tennyson should be brought out so as 
to initiate friendships between special students 
and particular authors, which may be carried on 
through life." ' 

In another letter he wrote still further of his 
plans, clearly distinguishing between the popular 
lectures and the more technical work of the Uni- 
versity class-room. It is a long letter, but gives 
so well Lanier's idea of his work in the Univer- 
1 TA< IndgieTtdenl, Maroh 18, 1886. 
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Bity and his plans for the f ature that it serves 
better than much comment : — 

180 St. Pa.ul Stkebt, Balthiobb, Md., 
July 13, 1879. 

Mt deab Mb. Gujkan, — I see, from your 
letter, that I did not dearly expl^ my scheme 
of lectures. 

The course marked " Chiss Lectures" is meant 
(or adraooed students, and involves the hardest 
hind of University work on tiieir part. Perhaps 
you will best understand the scope of the tasks 
which this course will set hefore the student by 
reading the inclosed ihesee which I should dis- 
tribute among the members of the class as soon 
as I should have discovered their mental leanings 
and capacities soEKciently, and which I should 
require to be worked out by the end of the scho- 
lastic year. I beg you to read these with some 
care : 1 send only seven of them, but they will be 
sufficient to show you the nature of the work 
which I propose to do with the Univertity stu- 
dent. I should like my main efForts to take that 
direction ; X wish to get some Americans at hard 
work in pure literature ; and will be glad if the 
public lectures in Hopkins Hall shall be merely 
accessory to my main course. With this view, as 
you look over the accompanying theses, please 
observe: — 

1. That each of these involves original resffiirch 
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and will — if properly oarried out — oonstdtnte 
a genuine oontribution to modem literary scEolar- 
sliip; 

2. That they are so arranged aa to fall in with 
varioOB other studies and extend their range, — 
for example, the first one being suitable to a 
student of philosophy who is pursuing Anglo- 
Saxon, the second to one who is studying the 
Transition Period of English, the sixth to one 
who is studying Elizabethan English, and so on ; 

3. That each one necessitates diligent study 
of some great English work, not as a philological 
odlection of words, but as pure literature ; and 

4. That they keep steadily in view, as their 
ultimate object, that strengthening of manhood, 
that enlarging of sympathy, that glorifying of 
moral purpose, which the student unctmsciously 
giuns, not from any direct didacticism, but from 
this constant association with our finest ideals 
and loftiest souls. 

Thus you see that while the course of " Class 
Lectures " submitted to you nominally centres 
about the three plays of Shakspere^ therein 
named, it really takes these for texts, and in- 
volves, in the way of commentary and of thesis, 
the whole range of English poetry. In fact I 
have designed it as a thorongh preparation for 
^le serious study of the poetio art in its whole 
a- Nigla's Dream, Hanikt, and 7^ Tenipcit. 
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outcome, hoping that, if I should cany it out 
succeasfully, the Trustees might find it wise next 
year to create either a Chair of Poetry or a per- 
maDent lectureship covering the field above indi- 
cated. It is my fervent belief that to take dasses 
of young men and to preach them the gospel ac- 
cording-to-Poetry is to fill the most seridos gap 
in our system of higher education ; I think one 
can alr^y perceive a certun narrowing of sym- 
pathy and — what is even worse — an unsym- 
metric development of faculty, both intellectual 
and moral, from a too exclusive devotion to 
Science which Science itself would be the first 
to condemn. 

As to the first six class lectures on " The Phys- 
ics and Metaphysics of Poetry : " they unfold my 
system of English Prosody, in which I should 
thoroughly drill every student until he should be 
able to note down, in musical signs, the rhythm 
of any English poem. This drilling would con- 
tinue through the whole course, inaam^uch as I 
regard a mastery of the principles set forth in 
those lectures aa vitally important to all syste- 
matic progress in the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of poetry. 

I should have added, apropos of this class 
course, that there ought to be one examination 
each week, to every two lectures. 

In the first interview we had, after my appoint- 
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tnent, it was your intention to place this study 
among those required by the UniverBitj for a 
degree. I hope sincerely you have not abandoned 
this idea ; and the course outlined in " Class 
lectures " forwarded to you the other day, and in 
the theses of which I send the first seven here- 
with, seems to me the best to begin with. If it 
should be made a part of the " Major Course iu 
English " (where it seems properly to belong), 
I could easily arrange a simpler and less arduous 
modification of it for "the corresponding " Minor 
Course." 

I am so deeply interested in this matter — of 
making a finer fibre for all our young American 
manhood by leading our youth in proper rela- 
tions with English poetry — that at the risk of 
censuming your whole vacation with reading this 
long and unconscionable letter I will mention 
that I have nearly completed three works which 
are addressed to the practical accomplishment of 
the object named, by supplying a wholly differ- 
ent method of study from that mischievous one 
which has generally arisen from a wholly ntis- ' 
taken use of the numerous " Manuals " of Eng- 
lish literature. These works are my three text- 
books : (1) " The Science of EngUsh Verse," in 
which the student's path is cleared of a thousand 
errors and confusions which have obstructed this 
study for a long time, by a very simple system 
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founded npoa the physical relations of sound; 
(2) " From Cffidmon to Chaucer," in which I pre- 
sent all the most interesting Anglo-Saxon poems 
remaining to us, in a form which renders their 
literary quality appreciable by all students, 
whether speraally pursuing Old English or not, 
thus placing these poems where they ought always 
to hare stood, as a sort of grand and simple 
Testibnle through which the later mass of E^ng- 
lidi poetry is to be approached ; and (8) my 
"Chaucer," which I render immediately enjoy- 
able, without preliminary preparation, by an inter- 
lined glossarial explanation of the original text, 
and an indication (with hyphens) of those terminal 
syllables affecting the rhythm which have decayed 
out of the modem tongue. I am going to print 
these books and sell them myself, on the cheap 
plan which has been so suooessfullj adopted by 
Edward Arber, lecturer on English literature in 
UniTersity College, London. I have been work- 
ing on them for two months ; in two more they 
will be finished ; and by the middle of Novem- 
ber I hope to have them ready for use as text- 
books. If they succeed, I shall complete the 
series next year with (4) a "Spenser "on the same 
plan with the "Chaucer," (5) " The Minor Eliza- 
bethan Song-Writers," and (6) " The Minor 
Elizabethan Dramatists ; " the steady aim of the 
whole being to furnish a working set of books 
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videh will familianze tlie student with the actual 
works of English poets, rather than with their 
names and biographers. 

Pray forgive this merciless letter. I could not 
resist the temptation to unfold to you all my 
hopes and plans connected with my University 
work among your young men which I so eagerly 
anticipate. 

I will trouble you to return these notes of 
theses when you have examined them at leisure. 
Faithfully yours, 

Sidney Lanieb.^ 

He endeavored to make his courses fit in with 
other courses of the currioulum in Greek, Latin, 
and modem literatures : — 

Mt deab Sib, — I had been meditating, as 
a second course of public lectures during next 
term, if you should mut them, — twelve studies 
on " The English Satirists ; " and on my visit 
to the University to-day I observed from the 
bulletin that Mr. Babillon is now lecturing on 
'* The French Satirists." It occurs to me, there- 
fore, that perhaps some additional interest in the 
subject might be excited if my course on the 
English satirists should follow the completion of 
Mr. Rabillon's — which I suppose will not be be- 
1 Fabluhed in Soak Atlaruk Qaurterljr, April, 1S05. 
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ion tbe holidays — and should be given in Jann- 
faiy and February, instead of the course men- 
tioned in my note to you this morning. I may 
add that if some other gentleman would offer 
cooraes on the Greek and Latin satirists, we 
might make a cyclos of it Faithfully yonis, 

Sidney liAsiEK. 



Lanier's public lectnres were largely attended. 
What haa been said of the Feabody lectures ap- 
plies to the University lectures. Of the efFect 
produced by him in his smaller University 
dasaes, one of his Btudente writes : — 

"1 think that it was in the wint«r of 1879- 
80 that I heard that Mr. Lanier waB to conduct 
a class in English Literature at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, where I was then a Fellow. My 
field of work was Esthetics and the History of 
Art, and as I was eagerly searching for chances 
to broaden and deepen my ideas, I enrolled my- 
self in the class. We were not many, and I 
have no recollection of individuals in the group. 
Neither can I distinctly recall either the topics 
taken up or the method followed, except that 
most of the hours otmsisted of extended readings 
hy Mr. Lanier with all sorts of interjected re- 
marks, often Betting aside the reading altogether. 
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That the course was a real source of intelleotoal 
profit to me I cannot doubt, but not in the form 
of definite information or sjatemized opinion. 
The benefit lay in a subtle expansion of the 
power of appreciation and an nndefinable ezaltar 
tion of the instincts of taste that I have since 
learned were more precious than any precise in- 
crements of cold knowledge. 

" What I do remember vividly is the fact that 
often, almost regularly, I used to wait for Mr. 
Lanier after the class (which was held in the 
evening) and walk home with him a mile or so, 
sometimes walking up and down for a long time. 
On these occasions we doubtless talked of all 
muiner of things. I was only a student trying 
to ' find himself ' in refer^ce to the vast areas 
of thought. I was eager for sympathy and for in- 
spiration. My life-work was still unchosen, but 
I was conscious of an intense drawing toward 
artistic topics — not much with the creative im- 
polse of die artist, but rather with the analytio 
and rational desire of the student. I was begin- 
ning to have a profound sense of the interrela- 
tions of the fine arts with eaqb other and of all of 
them with the movement of history. I wanted a 
chance to talk out what I was thinking and to 
get new lights and promptings. So in our alow 
strolls homeward I presume that I often babbled 
freely of my studies in architecture and music, 
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and my inoonBequent remarks often led Mr. 
Lanier to apeak Bomewhat freely, too, of his 
specnlationfl and fancieB. I now recall with won- 
der how he put me on snch a footing of equality 
that I often quite forgot the difCerence in age and 
experience between as and almost felt h i m to be 
a GompaDion student. I now see that this waa 
the sign of two notable traits, — the extreme na- 
tive Southern courtesy that clothed him always 
in all bis dealings with every one, and the essen- 
tial youthfulness of his mind when moving among 
his favorite snbjects. His was surely one of the 
finest of sympathies, delicate, sensitive, elastic, 
vital to the highest degree, the like of which is 
all too rare among men, though hardly described 
by the term * feminine.' In it breathed a genu- 
ine capacity for love in the most noble sense, for 
he was ready to identify himself with the interests 
of another, to etherealize and dignify what he 
thought he saw in them, and thus absolutely to 
transform them by the alchemy of his touch. And, 
the more I think of it, the more I recognize that 
his soul was incapable of aging. . . . This abso- 
lute freshness of bpart and spirit seems to me 
to have been one of the highest notes of Mr. La- 
nier's genius. Here he was clearly allied to many 
a more famous poet or painter or musician." * 

i. Piatt, now 
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Among American poets Lanier has the same 
place witb regard to the teaching of English that 
Lowell and Longfellow have in the study of 
modem languages. There were, to be sure, some 
greater English scholars in this cotmtry daring 
the seventies than Lanier was, just as there were 
more scientific students of modem languages in 
the time of Longfellow and Lowell. Profeasors 
Child of Harvard, Lounsbnry of Yale, March of 
Lafayette, Corson of Cornell, and Price of Kan- 
dolph-Macon College — afterwards of Columbia 
University — have a commanding place in the 
development of English teaching which has be- 
come such a marked feature of educational pro- 
gress since, say, 1870. Throughout schools and 
colleges and universities English is now firmly 
established as perhaps the most important branch 
of study. It is to the credit of Lanier that before 
much bad been done in this direction he saw the 
great need of such work. Indeed, as early as ' 
1868, while examining the catalogue of a South- 
em university, he jotted down in his note-book 
a sn^estion that the most serious defect in the 
curriculum was the lack of any English training. 
It is true that there had been from time imme- 
morial chairs of belles lettres in institutions of 
learning, but the department had rather to do 
with things in generaL Even where English was 
studied there was a tendency to use manuals of 
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literature r&l^Ler than the worhs of authors them- 
selves ; aud there is now a tendency to use liter- 
ature as the basis for philol<^cal work. Lanier's 
ideas strike one as singularly balanced and sane, 
suggesting a compromise between the warring 
camps of recent years. 

By reason of Lanier's sympathy with the ideals 
of the University, and his influence over some few 
students, he has a permanent place in the history of 
Johns Hopkins. Mr. EJdmund Clarence Stedman 
wrote to President Oilman : *' It is a fine thing 
that such an institution as your University should 
have its shrines — and among them that of its own 
poet, in a certain seose canonized, and with his 
moat ideal memory a lasting part of its associa- 
tions." The University has, indeed, kept the &me 
and the personality of Lanier fresh in its memory. 
As one enters McCoy Hall and notices the life- 
size portraits of the first president and the first 
members of the faculty, he misses the face of 
Lanier ; but on entering Donavan Hall, just at 
the end of the m^ hallway, he finds himself in 
a room dedicated to the highest uses of poetry. 
There axe pictures of men who have delivered 
lectures on the Percy Tumbull and Donavan 
foundations, manuscript letters of distinguished 
American poets and critics, and the bust of 
Jiauier, whose spirit seems to dominate the sur- 
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roandings. It is the beat of the likenesBes of 
the poet, and is the source of admiration to all 
Tisitors, as well as aa inBpiratioD to all who 
labor at Johns Hopkins. Those who were never 
thrilled by the lostre of his dark eyes or never 
heard the tones of bis voice as be interpreted 
passages of great poetry, may find some satis- 
faction in sach an image. 



CHAPTER X 

THE HEW BOOTH 

Whilb Lanier waa finding his place in the larger 
^heres of soholardiip, of mnsio, and of poetry, 
he craistantly returned in thought and imagina- 
tion to the South. Even after 1877, when he 
and his family becante residenta of Baltimore, bis 
correspondence with his hther and brother kept 
him in touch with that section. He oontinoed to 
read Southern newspapers and to follow with in- 
terest Southern development. In his desk he kept 
a regular drawer for matters pertaining to the 
South. Both from bb experience, which enabled 
him to enter with unusual sympathy into the life 
of the South, and from the larger point of view 
gained from bis life in other seotimis, his observa- 
tions on Southern life and literature are of spe- 
cial value. They show that he was not such a 
detached figure as haa been frequently thought. 
He was of the South, and took delight in every 
evidence of her progress. He sometimes de- 
spaired of her future — so much so that he urged 
his brother to come to Baltimore in 1879. He 
bad little patience with the prevailing tjpe ot 
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politioal leader at the time when the Silver Bill 
was passed, so he wrote, Jnne 8, 1879, to Clifford 
Lanier: — 

" I cannot contemplate with any patience yotir 
stay in the South. In my soberest moments I 
can perceive no outlook for that land. Our re- 
presentatives in Congresa hare acted with such 
consummate unwisdom that one may say we have 

no future there. Mr. and Mr. (as 

precious a pair of rascals as ever wrought upon 
the ignorance of a country^ have disgusted all 
thoughtful men of whatever party; while the 
shuffling of our better men on the question of 
public honesty, their folly in allowing such people 
as Bl^oe and Conkling to taunt them into cheap 
hurlings back of defiance (as the silly Southern 
newspapers term it), their inconceivable mistake 
in permitting the stalwart Bepublictms to arrange 
all the issues of the campaign and to bring on the 
battle, not only whenever they want it, but on 
whatever ground they choose, instead of manfully 
holding before the people the real isBaes of the 
time, — the tariff, the prodigious abuses clustered 
about the capitol at Washington, the restriction 
of granting powers in Congress, the non-inter- 
ference theory of government, — all these things 
have completely obscured the admitted good in- 
tentions of Morgan and Lamar and their fellows, 
and have entirely alienated the feelings of men 
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who at first were quite won over to them. The 
present extra BeasioQ haa been from the beginniDg 
a piece of abeardity such aa the world probably 
never saw before. Our men are each mere poli- 
ticians, that they have never yet discovered — 
what the least thoughtful statesmanship oug^t to 
have perceived at the close of our war — that the 
belief in the sacredness and greatness of the 
American Union among the millions of the North 
and of the great Northwest is realfy the principle 
which conquered us. As soon as we invaded the 
North and arrayed this sentiment in arms against 
U8, our swift destmctum followed. But how soon 
they have forgotten Gettysburg I That the pre- 
sence of United States troops at the polls is an 
abuse no sober man will deny ; but to attempt to 
remedy it at this time, when the war is so lately 
over, when the North is naturally sensitive as to 
securing the hard-won results of it, when, con- 
sequently, every squeak of a penny whistle is 
easily interpreted into a rebel yell by the artful 
devices of Mr. Bhune and his crew, — this was 
simply to invade the North again as we did in 
'64. And we have met precisely another GettyF^ 
borg. The whole community is uneasy as to the 
silver bill and die illimitable folly of the green- 
backers ; business men anxiously await the ad- 
journment of Congress, that they may be able to 
lay their plans with some sense of security against 
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a complete reversal of monetaiy Gonditions by 
some silly legislation ; and I do not believe that 
there is a quiet man in the Republic to whom the 
whole political caucus at Washington is not a 
shame and a Borrow. 

" And thus, as I said, it really seema as if any 
prosperity at the South must come long after 
your time and mine. Our people have failed to 
perceive the deeper movements nBder-ranning 
the times ; they lie whdJ^ off, out of the stream of 
thought, and whirl their poor old dead leaves of 
recollection round and round, in a piteous eddy 
that has all the wear and tear of motion without 
any of the rewards of progress. By the best in- 
formation I can get, the country is substantially 
poorer now than when the war dosed, and South- 
em securities have become simply a catdiword. 
The looseness of thought among our people, the 

unspeakable rascality of corporations like M 

— how long is it going to take us to remedy 
these things ? Whatever is to be done, you and 
I can do our part of it far better here than there. 
Come away." 

The very next year, however, he wrote his 
essay on the New South, showing a far more 
hopeful view. After reading for two years the 
newspapers of Georgia, with a view to under- 
standing the changed conditions in his native 
State, Lanier published in October, 1880, an 
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article on that subject in "Scribner'a Maga- 
zine." ' To one who reads it with the expecta- 
tion of getting an idea of the forces that have 
made the New South, it is sadly disappointing ; 
for he is told at ouoe that the New South means 
small farming, and the article deals largely with 
the increase in the number of small farms and a 
consequent diversity of products. Insignificant 
as such a study may seem, it is noteworthy as 
showing Lanier's interest in practioal affairs. It 
has been seen that ever since the war he had 
been interested in the redemption of the agri- 
cnltural life of the South, that this was the 
subject of his first important poem. Sinoe the 
writing of " Com " and of the earlier dialect 
poems, he had frequently commented on the 
future of the South as to be determined laigely 
by an improved agricultural system. To him the 
best evidence of the enduring character of the 
new civilization was a democracy, growing out 
of a vital revolution in the farming economy of 
the South- " The great rise of the small farmer 
in the Southern States during the last twenty 
years," he says, " becomes the notable circum- 
stance of the period, in comparison with w^ch 
noisier events signify nothing." The hero of £)lb 
sketch is a small farmer " who commenced work 
after the war with his own hands, not a dollai, 
> BttTogxett and Pn^tti*, pp. 101-lSG. • 
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in his pocket, and now owns bis plantation, has 
it well stocked, no mortgage or debt of any kind 
on it, and a little money to lend." Lanier clips 
from his newspaper files passages indicating the 
constantly increasing diversity of crops. The 
reader is carried into the country f^rs and along 
the roads and through plantations by a man who 
had a realistic sense of what was going on in the 
whole State of Greorgia. " The last few years," 
he says, " have witnessed a very decided improye- 
ment in Geoi^a farming: moon-planting and 
other vulgar superstitions are exploding, the in- 
telligent farmer is deriving more assistance from 
the philosopher, the naturalist, and the chemist, 
and he who is succeeding best is he who has 
thirty or forty cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry ol 
his own raising, together with good-sized bams 
and meat-houses, filled from his own fields, in- 
stead of from the West." 

Lanier saw that out of this growth in small 
farming — this agricultural prosperity — would 
come changes of profouud significance. He saw 
an iutimate relation between politics, social life, 
morality, art, on the one hand, and the bread- 
giver earth on the other. " One has only to re- 
member, particularly here in America, whatever 
crop we hope to reap in the future, — whether it 
be a crop of poems, of paintings, of symphonies, 
of constitutional safeguards, of virtuous behar- 
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iors, of rdigions exaltation, — we have got to 
bring it out of the ground with palpable plowa 
and with plain farmer'a forethought, in order to 
see that a vital revolution in tiie farming econ- 
omy of the South, if it ia actoally occurring, is 
necessarily carrying with it all future Southern 
politics and Southern relations and Southern art, 
and that, therefore, such an agricultural change 
is the one substantial fact upon which any really 
new South can be predicated." It has been seen 
that Lanier underrated the development of the 
manufacturing interests in the South ; and yet 
who does not see that with all the industrial 
prosperity of this section during the last twenty 
years, the most crying need now is the rehabili- 
tation of the South's agricultural life ? The pre- 
sent aggresmve movement in the direction of the 
improvement of the rural schools is a confirma- 
tion of Lanier's vision of " the village library, 
the neighborhood farmers'-olub, the amateur 
Thespian Society, the improvement of the public 
bcHooIb, the village orchestra, all manner of bet- 
terments and gentilities and openings out into 
the oniverse." He saw, too, the effect on the 
negro of his becoming a landowner, and the con- 
sequent obliteration of the color line in politics. 
He cites from his newspaper clippings evidences 
of the increasing prosperity of the negro race, — 
for instance, how " at the Atlanta University for 
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colored people, which is endowed by the State, 
the progress of the pupils, the clearness.of their 
recitation, their excellent behavior, and the re- 
markable neatness of their Bchoolrooms, alto- 
getlier convince ' your committee that the colored 
race are capable of receiving the education usn- 
ally given at such institutions.* " He sees in the 
appearance of the negro as a small farmer a 
transition to the point in which *' his interests, 
his hopes, and conseqaently his politics become 
identical with those of all other small farmers, 
whether white or black." 

Much as has been accomplished, however, he 
looks forward with expectancy to a still greater 
future : " Everywhere the huge and gentle slopes 
kneel and pray for vineyards, for cornfields, for 
cottages, for spires to rise up from beyond the 
oak-droves. It is a land where there is never a 
day frf summer or of winter when a man cannot 
do a full day's work in the open field ; all the 
products meet there, as at nature's own a^cul- 
tural fair. ... It is because these blissful ranges 
are still clamorous for human friendship ; it is 
because many of them are actually vii^in to 
plow, pillar, axe, or mill-wheel, while others have 
known only the insulting and mean cultivation 
of the early immigrants who scratched the sur- 
face for cotton a year or two, then carelessly 
abandoned all to sedge and sassafras, and saun- 
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teied oa tovsrd Texas: it la thus that these 
lands are with sadder eignifioanoe than that of 
small fanning, also a New South." 

In order to understand the deTeh>pment of 
the New South, here hriefly indicated, and in 
order to ' appreciate what Lanier really accom- 
plished, two ^pes of Sonthemers must be clearly 
distinguished. After the war the conservative 
Sout^mer — ranging all the way from the fieiy 
Bourbon to the strong and worthy protagonist 
of the old order — failed to understand Uie 
meaning of defeat. He interpreted the conflict 
as the triumph of brute force, — sheer material 
prosperity, — and comforted himself with the 
thought that many of the noblest canaes had 
gone down in defeat. He threshed over the 
arguments of Calhoun with regard to the Con- 
stitution of 1787. He quoted Scripture in de- 
fense of slavery, or tried to continue slavery — 
in spirit, if not in name. He saw no hope for 
the negro, and looked for his speedy deteriora- 
tion under freedom. CompeUed by force of cir- 
cumstances to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Federal government, he was still dominated by 
the ideas of separation. He saw no future for 
the nation. " This ouce fair temple of liberty," 
one of them said, — " rent from the bottom, 
desecrated by the orgies of a half-mad crew of 
fanatics and fools, knaves, negroes, and Jacob- 
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tna, abandoned wholly by its ori^nal worshipers 
— standB 80 Babel did of old, a melancholy monn- 
ment of the frustrate hopes and heaTen-aapiring 
ambition of its builders." 

With him the passing away of the age of 
chivalry was as serious a matter as it was to 
Burke. He magnified the life before the war 
as the most glorious in the history of the world. 
He saw none of its defects ; he resented criticism, 
either by Xorthemers or by his own people. 
He oppc»ed the public school system, as " Yan- 
keeish and infidel," stoutly championing the sys- 
tem of education which had prevailed under the 
old order. He recognized no standards. " We 
fearlessly assert," said one of them, speaking of 
ihe most distinguished of Southern universities, 
" that in this university, the standard is higher, 
the education more thorough, and the work done 
by both teachers and students is far greater, 
than in Princeton, or Yale, or Harvard, or in 
any other Northern collie or university," If 
he ventured into the field of literary criticism, 
he maintained that the Old South had a liter- 
ature equal to that of New England. ; if he had 
doubts upon that subject, he looked forward to 
a time not far ofF when the Southern cause would 
find monumental expression in a commanding 
literature. If he thought on theological or philo- 
sophical subjects, he thought in terms of the 
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Beventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The watch- 
words of modern life were so many red fl^s to 
him, — science the enemy of religion, Gennan 
philosophy a denial of the depravity of man, 
democracy the prodnct of French infidelity and 
of false huroaDitarianiem, industrial prosperity 
the inreterate foe of the graces of life. To nee 
Ijanier's words, he " failed to perceive the deeper 
movements underruuning the times." Defeated 
in a long war and inheriting the provincialism 
and sensitiveness of a feudal order, he remained 
proud in his isolation. He went to work with 
a stubborn and unconquered spirit, with the idea 
that sometime in the future all the princi[des 
for which he had stood would triumph. 

Into the hands of such men the reconstmc- 
tion governments played. Worse even than the 
effect of excessive taxation, miagovemment, and 
despur produced in the minds of the people, was 
the permanent effect produced on the Southern 
mind. The prophecies that had been made with 
regard to the triumph of despotism seemed to be 
fulfilled ; every contention that had been made 
in 1861 with regard to the dangers of Federal 
usurpation seemed justified in the acts of the 
government. The political equality of the negro, 
guaranteed by the Fifteenth Amendment, and the 
attempt to give him social equality, were stub- 
bom facts which seemed to overthrow the more 
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libentl ideas of Lincoln and of those Southern 
leaders who after the wax hoped that the mag- 
nanimity of the N^orth would be equal to the great 
task ahead of the nation. The coDserrative lead- 
era were invested with a dignity that recalls the 
popularity of Burke when his predictions with 
regard to the French Revolution were realized. 
Dunng all the years that have intervened since 
recoostniction days, the oonservative has had as 
a resource for leadership his harking back to 
those days. The demagogue and the reactionary 
— enemies of the children of light — have always 
been able to inflame the populace with appeals 
to the memories and issues of the past. Such 
men have forgot nothing and learned nothing.^ 

In striking contrast with the conservative 
Southerner has been the pn^ressive Southerner, 
a type ranging all- the way from the unwise 
and unreasonable reformer to the well-balanced 
and sympathetic worker, who has endeavored to 
make the transition from the old order to the 
new a normal and healthy one. If the qualities 
which have made Lanier's progress possible are 
recalled, — his lack of prejudice, his inexhausti- 
ble enei^, the alertness and modemness of his 
mind, his ability to find joy in constructive work, 

1 I hare here iketobed s oamponte piotuM ; it it like no 
one iDOiD, bat the tfpe Is teot^izable. It U the reaolC of > 
tladj of the niaK'^'J"™i nevspapen, uid biog^raphiea of ths 
period from 18^ to 1880. The type Is not extinct. 
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his adoption of the national point of view, — 
then the reader may see the elements that have 
made possible a Nev Sonth. The same spirit ap- 
plied to indnstry, to edaoation, to religion, is now 
seen everywhere. The term "New South," used 
by Lanier and others, is meant in no way as a 
reproach to the Old South, — it is simply the 
recognition o{ a changed social life due to one of 
the greatest catastrophes in history. In the early 
eighties it was employed by four Geoi^ans, who 
had a right to nse it, — Benjamin H. HiU, Atticus 
G. Haygood, Heary Grady, and Sidney Lanier. 
C^rgia was the Southern State that led in this 
progressive work. Here the readjustment came 
sooner, by reason of the fact that a more demo- 
cratic people lived there, and also that the bur- 
dens of reconstruction were less severe. Vii^ia 
gave to the nation at the titne of the foundation 
of the republic a group of statesihen rarely ex- 
celled in the history of the world. South Carolina 
statesmen led in the movement towards secesdon, 
and ber people were the iirat to make an ^gres- 
sive movement in that direction. The leadership 
of the New South must be found in a group of 
far-seeing, liberal-minded, aggressive Georgians. 
The action of the State legislature in repealing 
the ordinance of secession and accepting the eman- 
cipation of slaves within one minute, was charac- 
teristic of her later work. In 1866, Alexander 
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H. Stephens and Benjamin H. Hill — one before 
the legislature of Greoi^ and the other befoi« 
Tammany Hall — sounded the note of patience, 
of nationalism, and of hope. "There was a South 
of slavery and secession," said the latter ; " that 
South IB dead. There is a South of Union and 
freedom ; that South, thank God I is living, 
breathing, growing every hour." These words 
became the text of the now celebrated address of 
another Georgian who twenty years later, before 
the New England Club of New York, gave nota- 
ble expression to his own ideals and those who 
had wrought with him in the genuine reconstruc- 
tion of the South. Henry Grady, as editor of 
the Atlanta " Constitution," was, after 1876, an 
exponent of the idea that the future of the South 
lay not primarily in politics, hut in an industrial 
order which should be the basis of a more endni^ 
ing civilization. At his ad^ce, as Joel Chandler 
Haxris says, everybody began to take a day off 
from politics occasionally and devote themselveB 
to the upbuilding of the resources of the JState. 
Another Greorgian, the late John B. Gordon, 
united with Grady and others in saying " a bold 
and manly word in behalf of the American Union 
in the ear of the South, and a bold and mauly 
word in behalf of the South in the ear of the 
North." While recounting the last days of the 
Confederacy, he awoke in Northern hearts an 
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admiration for Lee and in Sonthem hearts an 
admiration for Grant, and in all an aspiration 
towards nationalism. 

Another Georgian, AtticnB G. Haygood, — pre- 
sident of Emory College and afterwards bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chareh, South, — 
voiced the sendmeet of the liberal South with re- 
gard to the negro, in a book whose title, *'Our Bro- 
ther in Black," sufficiently indicates the spirit in 
which it was written. In a Thanksgiring sermon 
on the New South, delivered in 1881, he criti- 
cised severely the croakers and the denuig(^ues 
who were endeavoring to mislead the people, and 
reviewed witii sympathy the great pn^ress that 
had been made since the war. He pleads guilty 
to the charge of having new light and is glad 
of it. Hfi points out with keen insight the illit- 
eracy of the masses of the Southern people and 
the lack of educational facilities. A movement 
for the development of a public school system in 
the South was led by J. L. M. Curry, a Confed- 
erate-soldier of Georgia stock. He became an 
evangelist in the crusade for public education, 
announcing before State legislatures the princi- 
ple upon which a true democratic order might be 
established. "I am not afraid of the educated 
masses," he said, in an address before the Georgia 
legislature; *' I would rather trust the masses than 
king, priest, aristocracy, or established church. 
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No nation can realize its full possibility unless it 
builds upon tbe education of the whole people." 

By 1885 the forces that have here been briefly 
sketched were well under way throughout the 
South. Factories were prospering, farm products 
were becoming more diversified, more farmers 
owned their own places, a public school system 
was firmly established in all the leading cities 
and towns, colleges and universities — some of 
the strongest dating from tbe period just after 
tbe war — were enabled to increase their endow- 
ments and to modernize their work, the national 
spirit was growing, and" a more liberal view of 
religion was being maint^ned. A day of hope, 
of freedom, of prt^ress, had dawned. 

It was natural that along with all these 
changes, and indeed anticipating some of them, 
there should arise a group of Southern writers. 
Indeed, immediately after the war there was a 
marked tendency in the direction of litenuy work 
— "an avalanche of literature in a devastated 
country." Magarines were started and books 
were published in abundance. The literary ac- 
tivity was due, no doubt, in the first place, to the 
poverty of men and women: some who would 
have looked down upon literature as a profession 
before tbe war were now eager to do anything 
to keep starvation from the door. Furthermore, 
there was a great desire among some people to 
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hare the Sonthem side of the war well repre- 
sented before the civilized world. Heace arose 
innumerable biographies, hiBtories, and historical 
norels, and hence the demand for Southern text- 
books. 

It is clearly impossible to giye any adequate 
sketch of this literary awakening, — if so it may 
be called, when contrasted with a later one. Of the 
magagines which were started, the most important 
were "Debow's Review," "devoted to the restora- 
tion of the Southern States and the development 
of the wealth and resources of the oonntry," whose 
motto was, " Light ap the torches of industry ; " 
the " Southern Review," edited by Dr. A. T. 
Bledsoe and William Hand Browne and dedi- 
cated " to the despised, the disfranchised, and the 
down-trodden people of the South ; " *' The Land 
We Love," started in Charlotte, N. C, by Gen. 
D. H. Hill, and devoted to literature, military 
history, and agriculture ; " Scott's Monthly,*' 
pubhshed in Atlanta, " Southern Held and Fire- 
side," in Raleigh, and " The Crescent Monthly," 
in New Orleans ; the " Xew Eclectic Magazine " 
and its successor, the " Southern Magazine," 
published by the Tumbull Brothers of Balti- 
more ; and, as if Charleston had not had enough 
magazines to die before the war, the *' Nineteenth 
Century," in that city. Most of these had but a 
short career, and none of them survived longer 
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thira 1878. There was iu them a continual ciy- 
iug out for Southern literature which might 
worthily represent the Southern people. The re- 
spcmse came, too — so far as quantity waa con- 
cerned. One of the editors remarked that he 
had enough poetry on hand to last seven years 
and fiye mooths. 

Of these magazines the most important was the 
*' Southern Magazine," published at Baltimore 
from 1871 to 1875, — a magazine which came 
nearest filling the place occupied by the " South- 
em Literary Messenger " before the war. While 
it was somewhat eclectic in its character, — re- 
printing articles from the English magazines, — 
it had as contributors a group of promising young 
scholars and writers. The editor was William 
Hand Browne, now professor of English literature 
in Johns Hopkins University. Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, then of the University of Virginia, Pro- 
fessor Thomas R. Price, then professor of Eng- 
lish at Kandolph-Macon, James Albert Harrison, 
later the bic^rapher and editor of Poe, and Mar- 
garet J. Preston were regular contributors. Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston contributed Ms " Dukes- 
borough Tales " to it. One of the publishers of 
the magazine, Mr. IJawrence Tumbull, visited 
lianier at Macon in 1871 and became much in- 
terested in him. To the magazine Lanier oon- 
tributed " Prospects and Retrospects " (March 
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and April, 1871), " A Song " and « A f 
Grave" ("July, 1871), " Nature-Metaphors " 
(February, 1872), "San Antonio de Berar" 
(July and Augost, 187S), and " Peace " (Oo- 
tober, 1874). 

Of the books published during thia period, 
few hare Burrired. John Esten Cooke's novels 
and bis lives o< Stonewall Jackson and Lee, 
two or three collectionB of the war poetry of tbe 
South, Gayarr^'s histories, the " War between 
tbe States," by Alexander H. Stephens, Craven's 
" Prison Life of Jefferson Davis," and Dabney's 
*' Defense of Vii^inia" are perhaps tbe niost sig- 
nificant. J. Wood Davidson's " Living Writers 
of the South," published in 1869, gives the best 
general idea of the extent and quality of the post- 
bellum writing. Kotewortby, also, is a series of 
t«xt-books projected with the idea that the moral 
and mental training of the sons and daughters 
of the South should no longer be intrusted to 
teachers and books imported from abroad. As 
planned originally, tbe scheme called for Bledsoe's 
Mathematics, Maury's Geographies, Holmes's 
Headers, Gildersteeve's Latin Grammar, histories 
of Louisiana and South Carolina by Gayarr^ 
and Simms respectively, scientific books by the 
lie Conte brothers, and English Classics by 
Bichard Malcolm Johnston. 

So mncb needs to be said of the character of 
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the literature immediately sacceeding the war, if 
for no other reason, that it may be contrasted 
with the literature of, say, the period from 1875 
to 1885. With the death of Timrod in 1867, 
and of Simms, Longatreet, and Prentice in 1870, 
the old order of Southern writers had passed 
away. By 1875 a new group of writers had be- 
gun their work, I^ul Hamilton Hayne best repre- 
senting the transition from one to the other. The 
younger writers either had been Confederate sol- 
diers, or had been intimately identified with those 
who were. They began to write, not out of re- 
sponse to a demand for distinctively Southern 
literature, but because they had the artistic spirit, 
the desire to create. They were interested in 
describing Southern scenery, and in portraying 
types of character in the social life of their re- 
spective States. Unlike most of the literature of 
the Old South, the new literature was related 
directly to the life of tte people. Men began 
to describe Southern scenery, not some fantastic 
world of dreamland ; sentimentalism was super- 
seded by a healthy realism. The writers fell in 
with contemporary tendencies- and followed the 
lead o£ Bret Harte and Mark Twain, who had 
begun to write humorous local sketches and inci- 
dents. With them literature was not a diversion, 
but a bnsiness. They were willing to be known 
as men of letters who made their liring by litera- 
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tare. They stood, too, for the nationa^^ rather 
than the sectional, spirit. " What does^ it mat- 
ter," said Joel Chandler Harris, " whethdKr I am 
Northerner or Southerner if I am true ton troth, 
and tme to that larger truth, my own truw self ? 
My idea is that tmth is more important \ than 
sectionalism, and that literature that can be 
labeled Northern, Southern, Western, or Elast- 
eru, is not worth labeling at all." Again, he said, 
speaking of the ideal Southern writer : " He 
must be Sonthem and yet cosmopolitan ; he must 
be intensely local in feeling, but utterly unpreju- 
diced and uupartisan as to opinions, tradition, 
and sentiment. Whenever we have a genuine 
Southern literature, it will be American and 
cosmopolitan as welL Only let it be the work of 
genius, and it will take all seetjons by storm." 

And it did take ail sections by storm. Con- 
trary to the idea which had prevuled after the 
war that Northern people would be slow to re- 
cognize Southern genius, it muBt be said that 
Northern magazines, Northern publishers, and 
Northern readers made possible the success of 
Sonthem writers.. In 1873, "Soribner's Maga- 
zine " sent a special tttda throogh the South with 
the purpose of securing a series of articles on 
** the great South." While in New Orleans, Mr. 
Edward King, who had charge of the expedi- 
tion, discovered Greorge W. Cable, whose story, 
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" 'Siflur Geoi^," appeared in " Scribner's M^a- 
zine" in October of tbat year. Between that 
time and 1881 the magazine published, in addi- 
tion to Cable's stories, — afterwards collected 
into -the volume " Old Creole Days," — stories 
and poems by John Eeten Cooke, Margaret J. 
Preston, Maurice Thompson, Mrs. Bamett, Mrs. 
Harrison, Irwin Russell, Bichard Malcolm John- 
ston, Thomas Kelson Page, and Sidney Lanier. 
In an editorial of September, 1881, the editor, 
referring to the fact that no less than seven 
articles by Southerners had appeared in a recent 
nomber of " Scribner's," said : " We are glad 
to rect^nize the fact of a permanent productive 
force in literature in the Southern States. . . . 
We welcome the new writers to the great repub< 
lie of letters with all heartiness." " The Century 
Magazine," the successor of "Scribner's," con- 
tinued to be the patron of the new Southern 
writers. The number for April, 1884, contained 
Lanier's portrait as a frontispiece, a sketeh of 
Lanier by William Hayes Ward, Thomas Nelson 
P^e's *' Marse Chan," an installment of Cable's 
" Dr. Sevier," Walter B. Hill's article on " Unde 
Tom Without a Cabin," and William Preston 
Johnston's poem, " The Master." 

" Harper's Ms^azine," in January, 1874, be- 
gan a series of articles on the Mew South, by 
EdwinDe Leon, and in the following year pub- 
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lisbed a series of articles by Coostance F. Wool- 
son, giving sketches of Florida and western 
Nortli Carolina. In May, 1887, appeared an ar- 
ticle giving the first complete survey of Southern 
literature, which, according to the authorf had 
introduced into our national literature " a stream 
of rich, warm blood." The "Independent," a 
paper which had seemed to Southerners extremely 
severe in its criticism of the life of the South, is 
especially connected with tlie rising fame of La- 
nier. The editor recognized his genius while he 
was still alive, after his death continued to pub- 
lish his poems, and in 1884 wrote the Memo- 
rial for the first complete edition of his poems. 
Maurice Thompson, another Southern writer, be- 
came its literary editor in 1888. 

Kor was the " Atlantic Monthly," which had 
been identified with the New England Kenais- 
sance, slow to recognize the value of the new 
Southern story-writers and poets. In 1873, while 
Mr. Howells was editor, Maurice Thompson's 
poem, " At the Window," was hailed by the edi- 
tor and by Longfellow as " the work of a new 
and original singer, fresh, joyous, and true." 
The author received encouraging letters from 
Lowell and Emerson. In the same year and in 
the following appeared a series of articles entitled 
" A Eebel's Kecollections," by George Gary Eg- 
gleston. In May, 1878, appeared Cluirles Egbert 
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Craddock'a first story of the Tennessee Moun- 
tains, " A Dancing Party at Harrison's Cove." 
The value of her work was at once recognized by 
Mr. Howella and his successor, Mr. Aldrich. In 
a review of 1880, Cable's stories in *' Old Creole 
Days " are oharacterized " as fresh in matter, as 
vivacious in treatment, and as fuU of wit as were 
the ' Luck of Roaring Camp ' and its audacious 
fellows, when they came, while they are much 
more human and delicate in feelii^." In Janu- 
ary, 1885, in an article on recent American 
fiction, appears the following tribute to the work 
of recent Southern writers : *' It is not the sub- 
jects offered by Southern writers which interest 
us so much as the manifestation which seemed to 
be dying out of our literature. We welcome the 
work of Mr. Cable and Mr. [sic] Craddock, be- 
cause it is large, im^inative, and constantly re- 
sponsive to the elemental movements of human 
nature ; and we should not be greatly surprised 
if the historian of our literature a few generations 
hence, should take note of an enlaigement of 
American letters at thb time through the ^ency 
of a new SoutL . . . The North refines to a keen 
analysis, the South enriches through a generous 
imagination. . . . The breadth which character- 
izes the best Southern writing, the large free 
handling, the confident imagination, are legiti- 
mate results of the careless yet masterful and 
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hospitable life whicli has pervaded that section. 
We liave had our laagh at the florid, coarse-fla- 
vored literatare which has not yet disappeared 
at the South, but we are witnessing now the rise 
of a school that shows us the worth of generons 
nstore when it has been gohooled and ordered." ^ 
The effect of this literatare on Northern 
readers was altogether wholesome, and nunis- 
tered no doubt to the better understanding both 
of the Old South and of the New. The stories of 
Harris, Page, Cable, and Craddoch reached the 
Northern mind to a degree never approached by 
the logic of Calhoun or the eloquence of impetu- 
ous orators, while the poems of Hayne and La- 
nier, breathing as they did the atmosphere of the 
hii^r modem world, and at the same time char- 
acterized by the warmth and richness of South- 
em scenery and Southern life, ministered in the 
same direction. On Southerners the effect was 
stimulating ; one of the younger scholars of that 
time, the late Professor Baskervill, recalled "the 
rapture of glad surprise with which each new 
Southern writer was hailed as he or she revealed 
negro, mount^neer, cracker, or Creole life and 
character to the world. There was joy in behold- 
ing the posea of romance and poetry blossoming 
above the ashes of defeat and humiliation, and 
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that, too, among a people Mtherto more remark- 
able for the maaterful deeds of warrior and 
statesman than for the finer, rarer, and more 
artistio creations of literary genius." ^ 

One of the most significant characteristics of 
the Southern writers was that they all showed 
a certain discipline in their artistic work. They 
had little patience with much of the criticism that 
had prevailed in the South. As early as 1871 
the editor of the " Southern Magazine," in a re. ' 
view of " Southland "Writers," said : " We shall 
not have a literature until we have a criticism 
which can justify its claims to be deferred to; 
intelligent enough to explain why a work is good 
or bad, . . . courageous enough to condeoui had 
art and had workmanship, no matter whose it 
be; to say, for instanee, to more than half the 
writers in these volumes : ' Ladies, you may be 
all that is good, noble, and f^r ; you may be the 
pride of society and the lights of your homes ; 
so far as you are Southern women our hearts are at 
your feet — but you have neither the genius, the 
learning, nor the judgment to qualify you for lit- 
erature.' " In the same magazine for June, 1874, 
Paul Hamilton Hayne condemned severely the 
provincial literary criticism which had prevailed, 

1 Bukerrill's SoMhem Wtiteri ia tlia bait itndj that baa 
been inada ot the Soathem literature of this period. A Koond 
voliime waa prepared bj hii papila and frienda after his death. 
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— " indiserimiDate adnlatioos, efferTescing oom- 
monplace, shaUovneBS and poverty of thought." 
*' No foreign ridicole," he said, " however richly 
deserved, DOtliing truly either of logic or of 
laughter, can stop this growing evil, until oar 
own scholars and thinkers have the manliness 
and honesty to discomage instead of applauding 
such manifestations of artistic weakness and artis- 
tic platitudes as have hitherto been foisted upon 
UB by persons uncalled and unchosen of any of 
the muses. . . . Can a people's mental dignity 
and esthetical culture be vindicated by patting 
incompetency and ignorance and self-sufficiency 
on the back ? " 

Lanier himself wrote to Hayne, May 26, 1873, 
oonunending a oriticiBm that Hayne had passed 
upon a popular Southern novel : ** I have not 
read that production ; but from all I can hear 
't is a most villainous, poor, pitiful piece of work ; 
and so far from endeavoring to serve the South 
by blindly plastering it with absurd praises, I 
think all true patriots ought to ooite in redeem- 
ing the land from the imputation that such books 
are regarded as casting honor upon the section. 
God forbid we should really be brought so low 
as that we must perforce brag of such works ; 
and God be merciful to that man (he is an 
Atlanta editor) who boasted that sixteen thon~ 
sand of these books had been sold in the South I 
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This last damning fact ought to have been con- 
cealed at the risk of life, limb, and fortune." 
Lanier himself saw the futility of such praise 
of his own work by the Southern people. Refer- 
ring to the defense made of hia Centennial poem 
by Southern newspapers, he wrote from Macon : 
*' People here axQ bo enthusiastic in my favor at 
present that they are quite prepared to accept 
blindly anything that comes from me. Of course 
I nnderstand all this, and any success seems 
cheap which depends so thoroughly upon local 
pride as does my present position with the 
South." And again : " Much of this praise has 
cmne from the section in which he was bom, and 
there is reason to suspect that it was baaed oft«n 
on sectional pride rather than on any genuine 
recognition of those artistio theories of which his 
poem is — so far as he now knows — the first 
embodiment. Any triumph of this sort is cheap, 
because wrongly based, and to an earnest artist 
is intolerably painful." 

Lanier's own standards of criticism did not 
prevent his recognition of the value of the real 
artierts who lived in the South, nor his encoui^ 
agement of every young man contemplating an 
artistic career. He wrot« to Judge Bleckley 
about his son : " I am charmed at finding a 
Geoi^^ young man who deliberately leaves the 
worn highways of the law and politics for the 
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Tocky road of Art, and I wieh to do eveiytlimg 
in my power to help and encourage him." Writ- 
ing to George Cary Eggleaton, December 27, 
1876, he said : " I know you very well through 
your 'Bebel's RecollectionB,' which I read in 
book form some months ago with great enter- 
tainment Out poor South has so few of the 
guild, that I feel a personal interest in the works 
of each one." His letters and published writ- 
ings bear out the truth of this statement. It 
has already been seen that he was intimate with 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, who had enconr^^ed him 
to undertake the literary life at a time when all 
other forces were tending in another direction. 
Lanier criticised in detwl many of Hayne's 
poems. In a review of his poems published in 
the " Southern Magazine," 1874, he paid a nota- 
ble tribute to his feUow worker in the realm of 
letters. He does not fail to call attention to trite 
similes, worn collooations of sound, and common- 
[dace sentiments ; and also his diffuseness, prin- 
cipally originating in a lavishness and looseness 
of adjectives. At the same time he praises the 
melody of Hayne's poetry, especially of his poem 
" Fire Pictures," which he compares with Poe's 
" Bella." In his book on Florida, while giving 
an account of Southern cities which travelers are 
apt to pass through in going to and from that 
State, he has discriminating and sympathetio 
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pasa^es on Timrod, BandaU, Jackson, Hayne, 
and others. Of Timrod he says : " Few more 
Bpontaneoua or delicate songs have been sung in 
these later days than one or two of the briefer 
lyrics. It is thoroughly evident that he never 
had time to learn the mere craft of the poet, 
the teelmiqae of verse, and that broader associ- 
ation with other poets, and a little of the wine 
of success, without which no man ever does the 
very best be might do." In Ms lectures at the 
Peabody Institute he quoted one of Timrod's 
aonnets, prefacing it with the words : " And as 
I have just read you a sonnet from one of the 
earliest of the sonnet-writers, let me now clinch 
and confirm this last position with a sonnet from 
one of the latest, — one who has but recently 
gone to that Land where, as he wished here, 
indeed life and love are the same ; one who, I 
devoutly believe, if he had lived in Sir I^iilip's 
' time, might have been Sir Philip's worthy bro- 
ther, both in poetic sweetness and id hcmorabld 
knighthood." ^ 

He was one of the first to recognize the genius 
of Joel Chandler Harris, whose Unole Remus 
stories he first read in the "Atlanta Constitu- 
tion." He refers in his article on the New South 
to Uncle Remus as a " famous colored philoso- 
pher of Atlanta, who is a fiction bo founded upon 
' Shaktptre and Bit Fttravmert, toL i, p, 170. 
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fact and bo like it as to have passed into tma 
citizenship and authority, along with Bottom and 
Autolycus. This is all the more worth giving, 
since it is really negro-talk, and not that suppo- 
sititdoos negro-minstrel talk which so often goes 
for the original. It is as nearly perfect as any 
dialect can well be ; and if one had only some 
system of notation by which to convey the tones 
of the speaking voice, in which Brer Remus and 
Brer Ab would say these things, nothing could 
be at OQoe more fine in humor and pointed in , 
philosophy. Negroes on the comer can be heard 
any day engaged in talk that at least makes 
one think of Shakespeare's clowns ; but half the 
point and flavor is in the subtle tone of voice, 
the gesture, the glance, and these, unfortunately, 
cannot be read between the lines by any one who 
has not studied them in the living original." 

In a letter to his brother, September 24, 1880, 
Lanier said : " Have you read Cable's book, ' The 
Grandissimes ' ? It is a work of art, and he has 
a fervent and rare sonL Do you know him? " 
In his announcement of the course on the Eug- 
lish Novel at Johns Hopkins University, he in- 
cluded this novel in a list of recent American 
novels which he intended to discuss. 

Nor was he contented with reeognimig the 
genius of men who wrote of their own accord. 
His letters to "Father" Tabb were especially 
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stimulating. He was the prime osnae in induc- 
ing Bichard Malcolm Johnston to offer first to 
the magazines, and then to the publishers, iaa 
stories of Middle Georgia. Johnston had pub- 
lished the " Dukesborough Tales " in the *' South- 
em Magazine " as early as 1871, but they had 
made little or no impression on account of the 
limited circulation of that periodical. In 1877 
*' Mr^ Neelus Peeler's Condition " vas sent by 
Lanier to Mr. Kiobard Watson Qilder, then 
editor of *' Scribner's Monthly." He had the 
rare pleasure of sending Mr. Gilder's letter of 
acceptance with enclosed check to his friend. 
The following letter shows how he advised Colo- 
nel Johnston as to one of the stories. 



Mt dear Col. Johnston, — Mrs. Ijanier's 
illness on Saturday devolved a great many do- 
mestic duties upon me, and rendered it quite im- 
possible for me to make the preparations neces- 
sary for my visit to yon on Sunday. This caused 
me a great deal of regret ; a malign fate seems 
to have pursued all my recent efforts in your 
direction. 

I have attentively examined your " Dukesbor- 
ough Tale." I wish very much that I could read 
it over aloud in your presence, so that I mi^t 
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onll yoai attention to many verbal lapses wliicb 
I find and whicb, I am sore, will Under its way 
with the maga^ne editors. I will try to see you 
in a day or two, and do this. Again, ascending 
from merely verbal criticism to considerations of 
general treatment, I find that the action of the 
story does not move quite &st enough during the 
first twenty-five pages, and the last ten, to suit 
the impatience of the modem magazine man. 

Aside from these two points, — and they can 
both be easily remedied, — the story strikes me 
as exquisitely funny, and your reproduction of 
the modes of thought and of speech among the 
rural Geoi^ians b realfy wonderfuL The pecuhar 
turns and odd angles, described by the minds of 
these people in the course of ratiocination (Good 
Heavens, what would Sammy Wiggins think of 
snoh a sentence as this !}, are presented here with 
a delicacy of art that gives me a great deal of en- 
joyment. The whole picture of old-time Georgia 
is admirable, and I find mysdf regretting that its 
full merit can be appreciated only by that limited 
number who, from personal experience, can com- 
pare it with the originaL 

Purely with a view to conciliating the editor 
of the magazine, I strongly advise you to hasten 
the movement of the beginning and of the cata- 
strophe : that is, from about p. 1 to p. 34, and 
from p. 67 to p. 67. The middle, i e., from p. S4 
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to p. 57, sliould not be tonohed : it is good enough 
for me. 

I would not dare to make these suggestions 
if I thought that you woold regard them other- 
-wise than as pure evidences of my interest in the 
success of the story. 

Your friend, 

Sidney L. 

But Lanier's service to the South and to 
Southern hterature is greater than the recogni- 
tioti of any one writer or the encouragement 
given to any one of them. All of them were 
cheered in their work by bis heroic life ; not 
one but looked to him as a leader. His life, 
which in a lai^ sense belongs to the nation, be- 
longs in a peculiar sense to the South. He was 
Southern by birth, temperament, and experience. 
He knew the South, — he had traveled from San 
Antonio to Jacksonville, and from Baltimore to 
Mobile Bay. Its scenery was the baehgroond of 
his poetry, — the marah, the mountain, the sea- 
shore, the forest, the birds and £owers of the 
South stirred his im^iuation. He knew person- 
ally many of the leaders of the Confederacy, as 
well as the men who made possible the New 
South. He was heir to all the life of the past. 
His chivalry, his fine grace of manners, his gen- 
erosity and his enthusiasm were all Southern 
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traits; and tlie work that he has left is in a 
peculiar sense the product of a genius influenced 
hy that civilization. AH these things render >iini 
singularly precious to Southerners of the present 
geneiation. 

He had qualities of mind and ideals of life, 
however, which have been too rare in his native 
section. He was a severe critie of some phases 
of its life. From this standpoint his career and 
his personality should never lose their inflnence 
in the South. There had been men and women 
who had loved music ; but Lanier was the first 
Southerner to appreciate adequately its signifi- 
cance in the modem world, and to feel the in- 
spiration of the most recent composers. There 
had been some fine things done in literature; 
but he was the first to realize the transcendent 
dignity and worth of the poet and his work. 
Literature had been a pastime, a source of re- 
creation for men ; to him the study of it was a 
passion, and the creation of it the highest voca- 
tion of man. Compared with other writers of the 
New South, Lanier was a man of broader culture 
and of finer scholarship. He did not have the 
power to create character as some of the writers 
of fiction, but he was a far better representative 
of the man of letters. The key to his intellectual 
life may be found in the fact that he read Words- 
worth and Keats rather than Scott, George EUot 
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ratherThan Thackeray, G-Tman literature as 
well as FreDch. He wag national rather tlian 
Iprovincial, open-mmiiecl Dot prejudiced, modem 
land not medueval. Hia characteristics — to be 
^till further noted in the succeeding chapter — 
l^re all in direct contrast with those of tlie con- 
^rrative Southerner. There have been other 
irtonthemers — far more than some men have 
H^Aought — who have had his spirit, and have 
'worked with heroism towards the accomplish- 
ment of enduring results. There bavi been none, 
however, who have wrought out in flwir lives 
and expressed in their writings higher ideals. 
He therefore makes his appeal to every man who 
is to-day working for the betterment of industrial, 
' educational, and literary conditions in the South. 
There wiE never be a time when such men will 
not look to him as the man of letters who, after 
the war, struck out along lines which meant most 
in the intellectual awakening of this section. He 
was a pioneer worker m, building up what he 
liked to speak of as the N^ew South : — 

The South whose gaze is oast 

No more apoa the paat, 
Bat whose blight e;eB the skisH of promiM sweep, 
Whose feet in patba of progress swiftly leap ; 
And whose fresh thoughts, like cheertul rivers, run 
Through odorous wajs to meet the morning ann 1 



CHAPTER XI . 

CHABACTEBIBTIOB AND IDEAB 

Fehhafs Uie best single description of Lanier i^ 
that by bis friend H. Cbiy Wysham : " His ey 
of Uuisb gray, was more spiritual than dreamy ^ 
— except wben be was saddenly aroused, and 
Lbon it aflsnihed a liawk-like fierceness. Tbetran^' 
parent delicacy of his skin and complexion pleased 
the eye, and His fine-textured hair, which was soft 
and almost straight and of a light-brown color, 
was combed behind the ear in Southern style. 
His long beard, which was wavy and pointed, had 
even at an early a^ge begun to show signs of turn- 
ing gray. His nose was aquiline, his bearing was 
distinguished, and his manners were stamped with 
a high breeding thalf befitted the ' Cavalier ' 
lineage. His hands' Were delicate and white, 
by no means thin, and the fingers tapering. His' 
gestures were not many, but swift, graceful, and 
expressive ; the tone of his voice was low; his fig- 
ure was willowy and lithe ; and in stature he 
seemed tall, but in reality he was a little below six 
feet — withal there was a native knightly grace 
which marked his every movement." ^ If to this 
1 Indqitndent, Norember 18, 1897. 
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be added the vords of Dr. Gilman as to the im- 
pression lie produced on people, the picture may 
be complete: "llie appearan<!e of Lanier was 
striking. There was nothing eccentric or odd 
about him, but his words, manners, ways of speedi, 
were distinguished. I have heard a lady say that 
if he took his place in a crowded hoise-car, an 
exhilarating atmosphere seemed to be introduced 
by his breezy ways." • 

He was mindful oi the conTentionaJities of life. 
He had nothing of the Bohemian in his looks, 
his manners, or Ms temperament. Poof though 
he was, he was scrupulous with regard to dress. 
He was a hard worker, but when his health pet^ 
mitted, he was thoroughly mindful of duties that 
devolved upon him as a member of society. He 
wrote to Charlotte Cushman : " For I am surely 
going to find you, at one place or t' other, — pro- 
vided heaven shall send me so much fortune in the 
selling of a poem or two as will make the price of 
a new dress coat. Alas, with what unspeakable 
tender care I would have brushed this present 
garment of mine in days gone by, if I had dreamed 
that the time would come when so great a thing 
as a visit to pou might hang upon the little length 
of its nap ! Eehold, it is not only in man's breast 
that pathos lies, and the very coat lapel that cov- 
ers it may be a tragedy." Professor Gildersleeve 
1 South Adantk Quarterig, April, lOOG. 
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gives a characteristic incident : *' I remember he 
came to a dinner given in his lionor, fresh from 
a lecture at the Peabody, in a morning suit and 
with chalk on his fingers. Came tfms, not because 
be was unmindful of conventionalitiea. He was 
as mindful of them as Browning, — came tboa 
because he had to come thus. There was no time 
to dress. The poor chalk-fingered poet was mis- 
erable the whole evening, hardlj roused himseU 
when the talk fell on Blake, and when we took 
a walk tc^ether the next da^ he made his moan 
to me about it. A seraph with chalk on his fin- 
gers. Somehow, that little incident seems to me 
an epitome of his life, though I have mentioned 
it only to show how busy he was." ^ 

He was a welcome guest in many homes. " He 
had the most gentle, refined, sweet, lovely man- 
ners, I think I may say, of any man I ever met," 
says Charles Heber Clarke. A letter from t^e 
daughter of the late John Foster Kirk, former 
editor of " Lippinoott's Magazine," gives an im> 
pression of Lanier in the homes of his friends : — 

" My first sight of Lanier was when he came 
into the room with my father at dnsk one even- 
ing (they had been walking through the Wissa- 
hickon woods and came back to tea), and his 
presence seemed something beautiful in the room, 
even more from his manner than from his appear 
* Letter to the aotlior. 
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ance, gracioi^ and fine as tliat was. He always 
seemed to me to ataod for chivalry aa well as y 
poetry, and bis goodness was something you felt 
at ouoe and nerer forgot. He was at our home one 
day with his flute. He and my father were going 
to Mr. Kobert P. Morton's, in Germantown, to 
play together. We happened to speak of the fact 
that my sister, then a little girl, though abso- 
lutely without ear for music, had a curious de- 
light in listening to it. Mr. Lanier said he would 
like to play to her ; we called her in from the 
yard where she wsa playing, and he played some 
of bis own music, explaining to her first what he 
thought of when he wrote it, describing to her 
the brook in its course, and other things in na- 
ture. He could easily have found a more appre- 
ciative listener, but not a happier one. 

" I remember his eagerness about all forms of ^ 
knowledge and expression. We went with him 
to the Centennial, where we were full of excite- 
ment about pictures, though none of us knew 
much about them, I remember the pleasnre 
Mr. Lanier had in the sense of color and splen- 
dor given him by the big Hans Makart (' Cate- 
rina Coraaro') and discussions of that and the 
English and Spanish pictures. Intellectually he 
seemed to me not so much to have arrived as to 
be on the way, — with a beautiful fervor and 
e^emess about tJiings, as if he had never had 
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aD tlut be longed for in books aud study and 
thought."* 
/ Lanier had remarkable power for making and 
keeping friends. This has already been seen in 
his relations to the Peacocks, Charlotte Cushman, 
and Bayard Taylor. In die large circle of friends 
among whom he moved in Baltimore may be seen 
further attestation of this point. People did not 
pity him, nor did they dole out charity to him. 
They did not reverence him merely because he 
was a poet, a teacher, or a musician of note ; they 
were drawn to him by strong personal ties — he ] 
/ had nn^netdsm. The little informal notes tihat 
be wrote to them, or the longer letters he wrote 
in absence, or the conversations that he had with 
them, sometimes till far into the night, are cher- 
ished SA among the most sacred memories of their 
lives. He knew how to endure human weakness ^ 
and to inspire human efforts. One of the friends 
who knew him best has recorded in a tender 
poem what Lanier meant to those who were in* 
dmate with him : — 

ThKt loTB of man for nuu, 
That jay«d in all iweet pouibilitisE : that faith 

Whioh hallowed love uid life 

So he, Heaveii-taaght ia bis lor^-heartedneu, 
Smiled with his spirit's eyes athwart the veil 
That hDman lovei too oft keep oloaely dniwD. . . . 
So hearts leaped op to breathe hia freer atmoapbCM, 
1 Xjatter to tha aathor. 
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And eyes smQed truer for his ladjaoee oleac. 
And Bonla grew loftier where hia teachings fell, 
And all gave love. . . . 

Afe, the patience and the smile 
Which gloBaad his pain; the oourtesj; 
The Hweet quaint thonghtt which gave bis poems bitUL" > 

She speaks, ^, of " Us winning tenderness 
with souls perplexed ; " "his eagerness for lofty 
converse ; " " his oneness with all master-minds ; " 
" his thirst for lore ; " " hia gratitude for that the 
Lord had made the earth so good I " 

In the house of this same friend, Mme. Blano 
(Th, Bentzon) first realized the dead poet's per- 
sonality ; ehe there caught something of the after- 
glow of Ms presence ; — 

" The morning that I spent with Mrs. Turn- 
bull was almost as interestuig as an interview with 
Sidney Lanier himself would have been, so fully 
does his memory live in that most lesthetie in- 
terior, where poetry and music are held in per- 
petual honor, and where domestic life has all the 
beauty of a work of art. The hero of Mrs. Tum- 
buU's novel, 'A Catholic Man,' is none other 
than Sidney Lanier, and that scrupuloasly &ith- 
ful presentment of a 'universal man' was of 
the greatest assistance to me. 

" The beautiful mansion on Park Avenue 
has almost the character of a temple, where 

' Poem by Mrs. LawrenDC Torabnll, read at the 

of the Lanier boat to Johns Hopkuia UuiTendty. 
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nothing profane or rolgar iB allowed admisBion. 
Passing through the reception rooms, I wbs in- 
troduced into a private parlor out of which 
opened a music-room, from whose threshold I 
recognized the man whom I had come to seek, — 
the poet himself, as he was represented in his 
latest years, by the German scalptor, Ephraim 
Keyser. ... By way of contrast, Mrs. TurnbuU 
exhibits a glorified Lanier, crowned with his 
ultimate immortality. He appears in a symbolic 
picture, ordered by this American art patroness, 
from the Italian painter Gatti, where are grouped 
all the great geniuses of the past, present, and 
future, — the latter emerging vaguely from the 
mists of the distance, and induding a large 
number of women. This innumerable multitude 
of the Hite of all ages encircles a mountajn which 
is dominated by Jesus Christ; and from this 
figure of the Christ emanates the light which 
Mrs. TurnbuU has caused to be shed upon the 
figures of the picture, with more or less brilliancy 
according to her own preferences. Designating 
a tall, draped figure who walks in the front rank 
of the poets, the lady said to me : ' This is 
Sidney Lanier ; ' and when I, despite my admira- 
tion for the poet of the marshes, ventured to offer 
a few modest suggestions, she went on to develop . 
the thesis, that what exalts a man is less whati 
he has done than what he has aspired to do." ^' 
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" Mrs. Tambull had too much tact to multiply 
her personal auecdotes of Sidney Iianier, but ehe 
pictured him to me as he loved to ait by the fire- 
side, where he had always his own special place ; 
coming, of an evening, unannounced, into the 
room where we then were, rising like a phantom 
beside her husband and herself, in the hour be- 
tween daylight and dark, and pouring forth those 
■ - \ profound, unexpected, and ^ delightfnl things 
. -4 wbichseem to belong to him alone, which ehai^ 
i\l acterize his correspondence also, and all his I 
literary renuuna." ^ / 

The quality of affection in Lanier reached its 
climax in his home life. There he was seen and 
known at his beat. An early aspiration of his 
was " to show that the artiat-Ufe is not necessa- 
rily a Bohemian life, but that it may coincide 
with and be the home-life." Such poems as 
" Baby Charley " and " Hard Times in Elfland," 
and the story of " Bob " reveal the playful and 
a£Feotionato father, while " My Springs," *' In 
Absence," " Laas Mariae " and many published 
and unpublished letters are but variations of the 
oft-recurring theme : — 

When life 's all love, 't U life : an^ht else, 't is naught. 

1 Sameii«iDtuxMtmdi!t,i89S. Tmnkted Coi' XAecV* I*d- 

ing Age, May 14 and May 21, 189S. 
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A letter written to his wife will serve to give the 
spirit which prevailed in the home : — 

January 1, 1ST6. 

A thousand-fold Happy New Year to thee, and. 
I would that thy whole year may be as full of 
sweetness as my heart is fuU of thee. 

All day I dwell with my dear ones there with 
thee. I do so long for one hearty romp with my 
boys again I Kiss them most ferrently for me, 
and say over their heads my New Year's prayer, 
that whether God may color their lives bright or 
black, they may continually grow in a lai^ and 
hearty manhood, compounded of strength and 
love. 

Let OS try and teach them, dear wife, that it 
is only the small soul that ever cherishes bitter- 
ness ; for the climate of a large and loving heart 
is too warm for that frigid plant. Let us lead 
them to love everything in the world, above the 
world, and under the world adequately; that is 
the sum and substance of a perfect life. And so 
God's divine rest be upon every bead under the 
roof that covers tlune thJB night, prayeth thy 
Husband. 

Sweetness of disposition, depth of emotion, 
and absolute purity of life are frequently re- 
garded as feminine traits. These Lanier had. 
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but they were fused with the qualities of a virile %. 
and healthy manhood. He attracted strong and 
intelleotual men as well as refined and cultivated 
women. The bravery manifested during the Civil 
War and the fcrtltode that he displayed after the 
war became elemental qualities in his character. 
His admiration of the heroic deeds of the ^e of 
cbivaliy arose from a certain inherent knightli- 
nesB in his own character. He bad the combina- 

I tion of tenderness and strength to which he called . 
attention in Sir Philip Sidney. His admirataocr 
for old English poetry was due co the " roddiness 
in its cheek and the red corpuscles in its veins." 
There is in his later prose the " send and drive " 
of a vigorous soul. It was this elemental man- 
hood that attracted him to Whitman, despite idl 
his protests against the latter's carelessness of 
form and lack of grace. " Keading him," he saya, 
" is like getting the salt sea spray into one's 

I face." 

He had some of the Southerner's resistance 
to anything like insult. A story is frequently 
told in Baltimore of the way in which Lanier re- 
sented the conductor's words to a young lady at 

a rehearsal of the Peabody Orchestra. *' , 

irritated in his undisciplined musician's nerves, 
vented that irritation in a rude outburst towards 
a timid young woman who was playing the piano, 
either with orchestra or voice or iu solo. In an 
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tnstuit Lanier's tall, straight figure shot np from 
bis seat and, taking the ohair he oocajned in his 

hand, he said : ' Mr. , you must retract every 

word jou have uttered and apologize to that 
young lady before you heat another bar.' There 
was no mistake of bis resoluteaesB and determi- 
nation, and Mr. retraoted and apologized ; 

the orchestra went on only after the same had 
been done." 

Another element that contrihuted to the ad- 
miraUfl symmetry of Lanier's character was that 
of humor. One would misjudge him entirely if 
he took into account tmly the highly wroi^ht let- 
ters on music or the great majority of his poems. 
From one standpoint he seems a burning flame. 
As a matter of fact, however, his enthusiasm for 
anything that was fine and the ecstatic rapture 
into which he passed under the spell of great ma- 
, aic or nature or poetiy, were balanced by humor , „ 
that was playful and delicate and at tsmes irre> 
sistible. His pranks as a coll^;e boy and as a 
soldier have already been noted. His enjoyment 
of the negro and of the Georgia " Cracker " may 
be seen in his dialect poems, " A Florida Ghost," 
" Uncle Jim's Baptist Revival Hymn," " Jones's 
Private Argument," and others. With his chil- ^ 
dren his spirit of fun-making knew no bounds. 
The point may still further be seen by any one 
who reads his lectures, and especially those letters 
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to his friendB in whidi be constantly indulged in 
playful conceits and fine humor. He even laughed 
at his poverty, and got off many a jest in the very 
face of death. In this respect, as in others, he I 
was strikingly like Robert Lonis Stevenson. ' 

Lanier's modemness of mind has already been 
illustrated in his attitude to music and to scholar- 
ship. Asked one time what age he preferred, he 
said, *' the Present," and the answer was typical 
of his whole attitude to things. He did not rail at 
hisage. He was a dose student.of current events. ' 
y He spoke strongly sometimes, as did Wordsworth 
and Kuskin, ^;ainst the materialism of the nine- 
teenth century ; he delivered his protest against 
it in many of his poems ; and yet he never lost his 
faith that all material progress would eventually 
contribute to the moral and artistic needs of man. 
'* It is often asserted," he said, " that ours is a 
materialistic age, and that romance is dead ; but 
this is marvelously untrue, and it may be counter- 
asserted with perfect confidence that there was 
never an age of the world when art was enthroned 
by so many hearthstones and intimate in so many 
common houses as now." He accepted the facts 
of his time, and sought to make them subservient 
to the healthy idealism that reigned in his soul. 

Furthermore, he was an absolutely open- 
minded man, e^er for any new world which he 
might enter. He had nothing of the provindalism 
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of the pariah or of the period. One at the most 
atrikmg ilhistratuais of this qnali^ at minct is 
seen in comparing him viUi Poe, wbo was irri- 
table and prejadioed. Foe shared the aate-belLum 
Sonthemer'B prejodice against New En^and and 
all her writers. There is nowhere in Lanier any 
indication that such a spirit found lodgment in 
Ilia mind. Emerson — the transoendentalist — t 
was one of his ** wise masters." 

Another striking iUustration of his breadth of 
v'^riew was his jHofonnd reverence for science. That 
he had this so early was due, as has been already 
seen, to the influence of Professor Woodrow at 
college. In " Tiger Lilies " he said, in oomment- 
ing on Macanlay'e idea of poetry declining as 
science grows : " How long a time intervened 
between Humboldt and Qoethe; how long be- 
tween Agassis and Tennyson ? One can acaxcely 
tell whether Humboldt and Agassis were not as 
good poets as Goethe and Tennyson were cer- 
tainly good philosophers." " The astonishing 
effect of the stimulus which has been ^ven to 
investigation into material nature by the rise of 
geok^ and the prosperity of chemistry " ia seen 
in the literary development of the day. "To- 
day's science bears not only fruit, but flowers also \ 
Poems, as veU as steam engines, crown its growth 
in these times." The passage closes with these 
Bignifieant words : " Poetry will never fail, nor 
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science, nor the poetij of science." This view 
remained with him till the end of his life. He 
hailed the scientific pr(^;res3 of the nineteenth 
century as one of its greatest achievemente, and 
constantly related it to the rise of landscape 
painting, modem nature poetry, modem music, 
and the English noreL His attitude thereto 
is made all the more notable by the fact that 
throughout the country, and especially in the 
South, there prevailed the utmost distrust of 
scientific investigationa and hypotheses. Dar- 
ing the seventies the criticism of the invitation 
extended to Huxley to deliver the principal ad- 
dress at the opening of Johna Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and the controversy arising out of President 
White's enunciation of the principles that would 
dominate the newly created Cornell University, 
all tended to make the controversy between 
science and religion especially acute. American 
poets, notably Poe and Lowell, had ezpresaed 
their distrust of modem scientific methods and 
oonolusions. But Lanier saw no danger either 
to religion or to poetry in science. He constantly 
referred to Tyndall, Huxley, and Darwin, in a 
way which sng^sted his familiarity with their 
writings. I have seen a copy of the " Origin 
of Species " owned by Ijanier, — the marks and 
annotetions indicating the most careful and 
thoughtful reading thereof. Li his lectures on 
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the Engliali Novel, iu oontnuting aaoieiit Boienoe 
Yiiih modem soieaoe, he says : " In ibort, I find 
that early thought everywliere, whtUier dealing 
vith physical fact or metaphysioal pioblemfl, is 
lacking in what I may call the int^ectnal con- 
Bcienee, — the conficienoe which makes Mr. Dar- 
win spend long and patient years in inTestigating 
small facts before daring to reason npon them, 
and which makes Mm state the facts advAw to 
his theory with as much care as the facts which ' 
make for it." Again he refers to him as " our 
own grave and patient Charles Darwin." 

He did not write about science at second-hand, 
either, — he studied it. Mrs. Sophie Bledsoe 
Herrick, Lowell's Baltimore friend, tells of La. 
nier's interest in microBOOpicwork ; " Mrs.Lanier 
BJid family were not with him then, and he was 
busy writing some articles on tbe science of com- 
position. Evening after evening he would bring 
tbe manuscript of these articles and lead them, 
and talk them over. 

*' I was at that time intensely interested in 
microscopic work. It was curions and interest- 
ing to see how Mr. Lanier kindled to the subject, 
so foreign to hia ordinary literaiy interests. I 
was too busy with editorial work to go on with 
my microscopic work then, and it was a great 
pleasure to leave my instrument and books on the 
subject with him for some months. He plunged 
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! in with all 1}k3 ardor of a naturalist, not using the 

imicroacope as a mere toy, but doing good hard 
work with it. J tliink I can detect in his work 
] after this tiiM, — as well ae in his letters, — 

many little ioaAm which show the influence this 
, study of natnre had upon his mind." ^ 

i So he had little patience with " those timor- 

I ous Bouls who believe that science, in explaining 

everything, — aa they singularly fancy, — will 
destroy the possibility of poetry, of the novel, 
in short of all works oi the imagination ; the idea , 
( seeming to be that the imagination always re- 

. quires the hall of life to be darkened before it 

I displays its magic, like the modem spiritualistic 

'' s^anoe-givers who can do nothing with the rope- 

tying and the guitars unless the lights are put 
out." * And ^ain : " Here are thousands upon 
thousands of acute and patient men to-^lay who 
are devoutly gazing into the great mysteries of 
Natnre siai faithfully reporting what they see. 

(These men have not destroyed the fairies: they 
have preserved them in more truthful and solid 
j shape." 

iBut while he estimated at its proper value the 
development of modem physical science, he saw 
it in its proper relation to music, poetry, and 
I reli^on. "The scientific man," he says ui his 

" Legend of St. Leonor," " is merely the minister 
1 Letter to the aathor. ^ The English Ifovd, p. 28. 

I 
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of poetry. He is cutting dowu^tibe WeBtem 
Woods of Time ; presently poebry wUl come there 
and make a city and gardens. Tit* ia always so. 
The man of affairs works for the behoof and the 
use of poetry. Scientific facto have Bever reached 
leir proper fnnoticai until Aey exaerga into new 
poetie relations estahlished bstireen man and 
man, between njau and God, or between man 
and nature." 

Lanier's view of the theory of evolution is 
interesting. *' I hare been studying science, bi- 
ology, chemistry, evolution, and all," he writes to 
J. F. Kirk, June 15, 1880. " It pieces on, per- 
fectly, to those dreams which one has when one 
ia a boy and wanders alone by a strong running 
river, on a day when the wind is high but the 
flky clear. These enormons modem generalizar 
tions fill me with such dreams again.- 

" But it is precisely at the beginning of that 
phenomenon which ie the underlying subject 
of this poem, < Individuality,' that the lai^st of 
such generalizations must b^n, and the doc- 
trine of evolution when pushed beyond this point 
appears to me, after the most careful examination 
of the evidence, to f aJL It is pushed beyond this 
point in its current application to the genesis of 
species, and I think Mr. Huxley's last sweeping 
declaration is dearly parallel to that of an enthu- 
siastic dissector who, forgetting that his obaer- 
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TatioaB sre upon dead bodies, should build a 
pbysiologicid conclusion upon purely anatomical 
facts. 

"For whatever can be proved to have been y/ 
evolved, evolution seems to me a noble and beau- 
tiful and true theory. But a careful search has 
not shown me a single instance in which such 
proof as would stand the first shot of a boy lawyer 
in a moot court, has been brought forward in 
support of an actual case of species difEerentia- 
taon. 

" A cloud (see the poem) may be evolved i but 
not an artist ; and I find, in looking over my 
poent, that it has made itself into a passionate re< 
affirmation of the artbt'e autonomy, threatened 
alike from the direction of the scientific fanatic 
and the pantheistic devotee." 

With aU of Lanier's development — whether^ 
in science and scholarship, or in music and litera- \ 
ture — he retained a vital faith in the Christian 'Y 
religion. He reacted against the Calvinism of 
big youth to almost as great a degree as did some 
of the New Ei^land poets. He at times felt 
keenly the narrowness and bigotry of the church 
— the warring of the sects over the unessential 
points.! In hjg thinking he found no place for 
the ri^d and severe creed which dominated his 
youth. He gave up the forma, not the spirit, of 
* See espeoially tlie poem " RamoiiBtmioe." 
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worship. He lived the abufadant life, and all 
the loads which he traveLed led to God. His 
&ith was S8 broad as " the libend marshes of 
Glynn." In the spirit of St. FruoiB he Biud : — 

I axa one with all the kiniineii things 
That e'er mj Father f»dMMd. 

Kotwithstanding his vivid realization of the 
evil of dogma and of sect, he maintained through- 
out his life a reverent faith ; he could distin- 
guish, as Browning said Shelley could not, be- 
_/ tween churchdom and Christianity. Not only in 
the " Crystal " and " A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master," and in the spirit of nearly all of his 
poems, is this evident; but throughout his lec- 
tures, essays, and letters he never missed an op- 
portunity to relate knowledge to faith. " He was 
the most Christlike man I ever knew," said one 
' of his intimate friends, and those who have 
looked upon his bust at Johns Hopkins have 
involuntarily found the resemblance of physical 
form. Certainly there has been no tenderer poem 
written about the Master than the lines written 
during Lanier's last year : — 

lato the woodi my Mastei went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master oame, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives the j were not blind to Him, 

The little gra; leaves were kind to Him : 
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Out of the woods my Master went, • 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame wonld woo Hinf last, 

From under the trees thej drew Him last : 

Twasona tree they slew Him — last 

WheD oat of the woods He oame. 



CHAPTER Xn 



'I' HM LAST TSAB 



One of the pieces of advice tliat Lanier gave to 
coneiunptLTea wlio went to Florida for their health 
was, " Set out to get well, with the thorough as- 
surance that coDfiamptioii is curable." He had 
literally followed his own advice, and had fought 
death off for seven years. By the spring of 1880 
he had won his fl^t over every ohstacle that had 
heen in his way. He had a position which, sup- 
plemented hy literaiy work, could sustain him 
and his family. By prodigious work he had over- 
come, to a la^e extent, his lack of training in 
both music and scholarship. The years 1878 and 
1879 were his most productive. By the " Science 
of English Verse " and the " Marshes of Glynn " 
he had won the admiration of many who had at 
first heen doubtful about his ability. From an 
obscure man of the provinces out of touch with 
artists or musicians, he had become the idol of a 
large circle of friends and admirers. 

During all these years he had had to fight the 
disease which he inherited from'both sides of his 
family and which was accentuated by hardships 
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during the war and the habits of a bent student. 
His flLte-playing had helped to mitigate the dis- 
ease. Finallj, however, in the summer of 1880,^ 
he entured upon the last fight with his old enemy. 
Laniei, had laughed in the face of death, and 
each nsw acqaisition in the realms of music and 
poetry bad been a challenge to the enemy. In 
1876 ke almost succumbed, but in the mean time 
three years of hard work had intervened. What 
he had Buffered from disease, even when he was 
at his best, may be divined by one of ima^na- 
tion. He onoe referred to consumptives as " be- 
yond all measure the keenest sufferers of all the 
stricken of this world," and he knew what he van 
talking about. He wrote to Hayne, November 19, 
. 1880 : " For six months past a ghastly fever has 
been taking possession of me each day at about 
twelve M., and "holding my head under the sur- 
face of indescribable distress for the next twenty 
hours, subsiding only enough each morning to let 
me get on my working-harness, but never inter- 
mitting. A number of teats show it not to be the 
' hectic ' so well known in consumption ; and to 
this day it has baffled all the skill I could find 
in New York, in Philadelphia, and here. I have 
myself been disposed to think it arose purely 
iFrom the bitterness of having to spend my time 
in making academic lectures and boy's books — 
pot-boilers all -— when a thousand songa are sing- 
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ing in my heart that will cert^nly kill ne if I 
do not utter them soon. But I don't tluik this 
diagnoras has found favor with any praeticfi phy- 
sician ; and meantime I work day after lay in 
such BofFeting as is piteous to see." ^ W;th hia 
fever at 104 degrees be wrote " Sunrise," which, 
though considered by many his best poem, shows 
an unmistakable weakness wh^ compared with 
the "Marshes of Glynn." There is a letting down 
of the robust imagination. He delivered his lec- 
tures on the English Novel under oircumstanoes 
too harrowing to describe. Hb audience did not 
know whether be could finish any one of them. 

And yet the story of his life shall not close 
with a pathetic account of those last sad months. 
Even during the last year he maintuned his - 
cheerfulness, his playfulness, hie good humor, and 
also his buoyancy. In August, a fqurth son, Rob- 
ert Sampson Lanier, was bom at West Chester, 
and the father writes letters to bis friends, an- 
nouncing his joy thereat. One is to his old friend, 
Bichard Malcolm Johnston. 

West CnsfmB, Pa., An^nat 28, 1880. 

Mt deab and sweet Richard, — It has just 

occurred to me that you were obliged to be as 

sweet as you are, in order to redeem your name ; 

for the other three Richards in history were very 

' LeUa-$, p. 244. 
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far from being satisfactory persons, and some- 
thing had to be done. Bichard I, though a man 
of muscle, was but a loose sort of a swashbuckler 
after all ; and Bichard II, though handsome in 
person, was '^redeleas," and ministered much 
occasion to W^at Tyler and his gross following ; 
while Bichard III, though a wise man, allowed 
his wisdom to ferment into cunning and applied 
the same unto villainy. 

But now comes Biclu^d I Y, to wit, you, — and, 
l^ means of gentle loveliness and a story or two, 
subdues a realm which I foresee will be far more 
intelligent than that of Bichard I, far less turbu- 
lent than that of Bichard II, and far more legiti- 
mate than that of Bichard III, while it will own 
more, and more true loving subjects than all of 
(hose three put together. 

I suppose my thoughts have been carried into 
these details of nomenclature by your reference 
to my own young Samson, who, I devoutly trust 
with yon, shall yet give many a shrewd buffet 
and upsetting to the Philistines. Is it not won- 
derful how quickly these yoimg fledgelings im- 
press us with a sense of their individuality? This 
fellow is two weeks old to-day, and every one of 
us, from mother to nnrse, appears to have a per- 
fectly clear conception of his character. This 
conception is simply enchanting. la fact, the 
young man has already made himself absolutely 
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indispensable to us, and my comrade and I won- 
der how we ever got along with only three boys. 

I rej<Hce that the editor of " Harper's " has 
discriminatitm enough to see the quality of your 
stories, and I long to see these two appear, bo that 
you may qai<^y &II0W them with a Tolome. 
When that appears, it shall have a review that 
will draw three souls out of one weaver — if this 
pen have not lost her cnnniog. 

I 'm sorry I can't send a vety satisfaotory an- 
swer to your health inquiries, as far as regards 
myself. The mean, pusillanimous fever which 
took nnder-hold of me two nxmliis ago is still 
there, as imjn«giiably fixed as a cockle-burr in a 
sheep's taiL I have tried idleness, bat (naturally) 
it won't work. I do no labor except works of 
necessity — such as kissing Mary, who is a more 
ravishing angel than ever — and works of mercy 
— sooh as letting off the world from any more 
of my poeby for a while. But it 's all one to my 
master the fever. I get up every day and dr^ 
around in a ptifnl kind of shambling existence. 
1 &noy it has come to be purely a go-as-you-please 
match between me and tita disease, to see which 
will wear out first, and I think I will numage to 
take the belt, yet. 

Give my love to the chestnut trees ' and all 
the rest of, your family. 

* It is aaid tliat he vrota the Marshes of Oij/nn uoder one 
of these. 
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Your letter gave us great delight. God bless 
you for it, my best and only Richard, as well as 
for all your other benefactions to 

Your faithful friend, 

8. L. 

A few days before, he bad written a more se- 
rious letter to his friend, Mrs. Isabelle Dobbin, 
of Baltimore. The concluding words show his 
realization of the deeper meaning of diildhood. 

Wbst Chsbtbb, Aupiit 18, 188a 
Here is come a young man so lovely in his 
persfHi, and so gentle and high-bom in his man- 
ners, that in the course of some three days he has 
manned to malce himself as necessary to our 
world as the sun, moon, and stars ; at any rate, 
these would seem quit« obscured without him. 
It juat BO happens that he is very vividly asso- 
ciated with you ; for among the few treasures we 
allowed ourselves to bring away from home is the 
photograph you gave us, and this stands in the 
most honorable coign of vantage in Mary's room. 

You 'II be glad to know that my dear Com- 
rade is doing well. . . . "We have reason to ex- 
pect a speedy sight of our dear invalid moving 
about her accustomed ways ag^n. If you could 
see the Boy asleep by her side ! The tranquillity 
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of his dumber, and the shine of his mother's eyes 
tfaeieorer, seem to melt up and mysteriously ab- 
sorb the great debates of the agnostics, and t^ 
science and politics, and to dissolve them into the 
pellncid Faith long ago reafiirmed by the Son of 
Man. Looking npon the child, this term seems 
to acquire a new meaning, as if Christ were in 
some sort reproduced in every infant. 

In the fall be was busy again widi hia boi^ 
for boys, — boohs, it may be said, that had their 
origin in the stories he told his own boys.^ The 
spirit in which he worked on these "pot-boilers" 
is seen in a letter to his publisher, Mr. Charles 
Scribner: — 



Mr DGAB Mb. Scbibneb, — You have cer- 
t^nly made a beautiful book of the "King 
Arthur," and I heartily congratulate you on 
achieving what seems to me a real marvel of 
bookmaking art. The binding seems even richer 
than that of the " Froissart ; " and the type and 
printing leave a new impression of graciousness 
upon the eye with each reading. 

I suspect there are few books in our language 

1 Of tlKM The Bog't Froiuart wm pnbluliad in 1878, TU 
Bog't King Arthur in 1880, Tht Boy'i Ui^inagion in 1881, and 
•He BoyU Percf in 1862. 
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- which lead a reader — whether young or old — 
on from one paragraph to another with such 
strong and yet quiet seduction aa this. Familiar 
as I am with it after having digested the whole 
work before editing it and again reading it in 
proof — some parts twice over — I yet cannot 
open at any page of your volume without read- 
ing on for a while ; and I have observed the same 
effect with other grown persons who have opened 
the book in my Ubiary since your package came 
a couple of days ago. It seems difficult to be- 
lieve otherwise than that you have only to make 
the book well known in order to secure it a great 
sale, not only for the present year but for several 
years to come. Perhaps I may be of service in 
reminding yon — of what the rush of winter busi- 
ness might cause yon to overlook — that it would 
seem wise to make a much more extensive outlay 
in the way of special advertisement, here, than was 
necessary with the "Froissart." It is probably 
quite safe to say that a thousand persons are fa- 
miliar with at least the name of Froissart to one 
who ever heard of Malory; and the facts (1^ 
that this book is an English classic written in the 
fifteenth century; (2) thatit is theveryfirstpiece 
of melodious English prose ever written, though 
melodious English poetry had been common for 
seven hundred years before, — a fact which seems 
astonishing to those who are not familiar with 
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the drcnmstaQce tliat all nations appear to have 
produced good poetry a long time hefore good 
proee, nsoally a long time before any prose ; (3) 
that it arrays a nnmber of the most splendid ideals 
of energetic manhood in all literature ; and (4^ 
that the storiee which it brings together and ar- 
ranges, for the first time, have famished themes 
for the thought, the talk, the poems, the operas 
of the most civilized peoples of the earth during 
more than seven hundred years, — onght to be 
diligently oirenlated. I regretted exceedingly that 
I oould not, vith appropriatenesB to yoathful 
readers, bring out in the introdoction the strange 
melody of MaJory's sentences, by reducing their 
movement to musical notation. No one who has 
not heard it would believe the effect of some of 
his passages upon the ear when read by any one 
who has through sympathetic stndy learned the 
rhythm in which he thought his phrases. . . . 
Sincerely yours, 

SiDNET Lanieb. 

In January, be began his lectures at Johns 
Hopkins. Who would have thought that a dying 
man oould give expression to such vigorous ideas 
in such rhythmic and virile prose as are some 
of the passages in the " English Novel "? There 
is not the intellectual strength in this book 
that there is in the " Science of English Verse." 
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Utere ts more of a tendency to go o£F in digres- 
sions, "to talk away across country," and the 
whole lacks in unity and in scientific precision. 
Bot there are passages in it that men will not 
willingly let die. His discnBsitHi of the growth of 
personality, of the relations of Scienoe, Art, Re- 
ligion, and Ijfe, of Walt Whitman and Zola, and 
above all, of George Eliot, are wcurthy of Lanier 
at his best. These passages and ibe etill more 
important one on the relatitm at art to morals 
are too well known to be quoted ; ihej will be 
oonsidered in another obiter dealing with Ia- 
nier's wfn^k as critic. They are mentioned here 
(Mily to show the range of Lanier's interest and 
the alertness of his mind when his body was fast 
failing. 

Frances E. Willard heard these lectures, and 
her words descriptive of them indicate that even 
in those days of intense suffering Lanier impressed 
her favorably. " It was refreshing," she says, " to 
listen to a professor of literatnre who was some- 
thing more than a raconteier and something dif- 
ferent from a bibliophile, who had, indeed, risen 
to the level of generalization and employed the 
method of a philosopher. . . . [His] face [was] 
very pale and delicate, with finely chiseled fea- 
tures, dark, clnstering hair, parted in the middle, 
and beard after the manner of the Italian school 
of art. ... He sits not very reposefully in his 
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prof eaflorialannchair, and reads from dainty elips 
of MS. in a clear, penetrating voice fall of sub- 
tlest comprehension, bat painfully and often in- 
terrupted by a cough. . . . As ve met for a 
moment, when the lecture was over, he spoke 
kindly of my work, evindng that sympathy of 
the scholar with the work of progressiTe philan- 
thropy. * We are all striving for one end,' said 
Lanier, with genial, hopeful smile, ' and that is 
to develop and ennoble the hnmanily of which we 
form a part.' " ' 

Just after finishing his leetnres, which were 
reduced from twenty to twelve out of considera- 
tion for his health, Lanier went to New York to 
consult his publishers about future work. The inu 
pressioh made by him on one of his old students 
is seen in this passage : "One day I bad a stai^ 
tling letter from Mrs. Lanier, saying that be was 
coming to New York on business, tlwugh be vras 
in no condition for Buch an effort, and beg^ng 
me, as one whom he loved, to meet bim and to 
watch over him as best I could. I found bim at 
the St. Denis, and we bad dinner together. I now 
know how completely be deceived me as to bis 
condition. With the intensity and esaltation 
often cbaracteristio of the consumptive, be led 
me to think that he was only slightly ailing, was 
gay and versatile as ever, insisted on going some- 
1 Ind^atdita, Sept. 1, 18S1. 
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where for the evening ' to hear some music,' and 
absolutely demanded to exercise through the 
evening the rights of host in a way that hafBed 
my inexperience completely. Only just as I left 
him did he let fall a single remark that I later 
saw showed how severe and unfortunate, prob- 
ably, was the strain of it all," 

Brave as he was, however, and eager to keep 
at his work, he finally submitted to the inevita- 
ble, and in May started with his brother to the 
mountains of western North Carolina. His final 
interview with Dr. Gilman is thus related by the 
latter: — 

"The last time that I saw Lanier was in the 
spring of 1881, when after a winter of severe 
illness he came to make arrangements for his 
lectnres in the next winter and to say good-bye 
for the sununer. His emaciated form could 
scarcely walk across the yard from the carriage 
to the door. ' I am going to Asheville, N. C.,' 
he said, ' and I am going to write an account of 
that region as a railroad guide. It seems as H 
the good Lord always took care of me. Just as 
the doctors had said that I must go to that 
mountain regioD, the publishers gave me a 
commission to prepare a book,' ' Good-bye,' he 
added, and I supported hia tottering steps to the 
carriage door, never to see his face again." ^ 
1 Smak AUantic Quarterly, April, lOOC 
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The last months o£ Lanier's career Beem to bring 
together all the threads of his life. He was in 
tlie moontains which had first stimidated his love 
of nature and were the bac^roand of his early 
romance. He was lovingly attended by father, 
brother, and wife, and took constant delight in 
the little boy who had come to cheer his last days 
of weariness and sickness. He named the tent 
Camp Bobin, after his youngest son, and from 
that camp sent his last message to the boys <^ 
America. They are the words of the preface 
to "The Boy's Mabinogion," or "Knightly Le- 
gends of Wales : " "In now leaviAg this beauti- 
ful book with my young countrymen, I find my- 
self BO sure of its charm as to feel no hesitation 
in taking authority to unite the earnest expres- 
sion of their gratitude with that of my own to 
Lady Charlotte Guest, whose talents and schol- 
arship have made these deUghts possible ; and I 
oan wish my yoimg readers few pleasures of finer 
quality than that surprised sense of a whole new 
world oi possession which came with my first 
reading of these Mabinogion, and made me re- 
member Keats's 

WHeu 9 new planet ■' 

A letter to President Gihnan indicates his coi^ 
tinned interest in sdentafifi investigation : — 
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AaxavoAX, N. C, June 6, 1881. 

Deail Mb. Oilman, — Can you help me — 
or tell me how I can help myself ^— in the follow- 
ing matter? A few weeks from now I wish to 
study the so-oaUed no-frost belt on the side of 
Tryon Mountain ; and in order to test the popu- 
lar account I propose to carry on two simultane- 
ous series of meteorological observations during 
a fortnight or longer, — the one conducted by 
myself in the middle of the belt, the other by a 
friend stationed well ontside its limits. For this 
purpose I need two small self-registering ther- 
mometers, two aneroid thermometers, and two 
hygrometers of any make- It has occnrred to 
me that since these observations will be cou- 
dncted during the University recess I might — 
always provided, of course, that there is any au- 
thority or precedent for such action — procure 
this apparatus from the University collection, es- 
pecially as no instrument is inelnded which could 
not easily be replaced. Of course I would cheer- 
fully deposit a sum sufficient to cover the value 
of the whole outfit. 

Should this arrangement be possible, I merely 
ac^ that you turn this letter over to Dr. Hast- 
ings, with the request that he will have this ap- 
paratus packed at my expense and shipped by 
express to me at this point immediately. 

Yonrs very sincerely, Sidney Lanieb. 
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The impulse to poetry was with him, too. He 
jotted down or dictated to his wife outlines and 
Bu^^stions of poems which he hoped to write. 
Of these one has been printed : — 

I was the earliest bird awake, 

It WBi a while before dawn, I believe, 

But •omehow I saw roand the world. 

And the eutern mountain top did not hinder me. 

And I knew of the dawn b; m; heart, not by mine eyes. 

One agrees with " Father " Tabb that no ntter- 
ance of the poet ever betrayed more of his na- 
ture, — " feeble and dying, but still a ' bird,' 
awake to every emotion of love, of beauty, of 
f^th, of star-like hope, keeping the dawn in his 
heart to sing, when the mountain-tops hindered 
it from his eyes." 

On August 4 the party started across the 
mountains to Lynn, Folk County, North Caro- 
lina. On the way they stopped with a friend in 
whose house Lanier gave one more exhibition of 
his love of music. " It was in this house," says 
Miss Spann, " the meeting-place of all sweet 
nobility with nature and with the human spirit, 
that he uttered his last music on earth. At the 
close of the day Lanier oame in and passed down 
the long drawing-room until be reached a western 
window. In the distance were the far-reaching 
Alleghany hills, with Mt. Fisgah supreme among 
them, and the intervening valley bathed in sim- 
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set beauty. Absorbed away from those around 
liim, he watched the sunset glow deepen into 
twilight, then sat down to the piano, facing the 
window. Sorrow and joy and pain and hope and 
triumph his eoul poured forth. They felt that in 
that twilight hour he had risen to an angel's 
song." ' 

Lynn is in a sheltered valley among the moun- 
ttoDB of Polk County, whose " climate is tempered 
by a curious current of warm air along the slope 
of Tryon Mountain, its northern boundary, a 
sort of ethereal Gulf Stream." Here death came 
sooner than was anticipated by the brother, who 
had gone hack to Montgomery, preceded already 
by his father. Mrs. Lanier's own words tell the 
story of the end in simplicity and love : " We 
are left alone (August 29) with one another. 
On the last night of the summer comes a change. 
His love and immortal \fill hold off the destroyer 
of our summer yet one more week, imtil the fore- 
noon of September 7, and then falls the frost, 
and that unfaltering will renders its supreme 
submission to the adored will of God." His 
death before the open window was a realiza- 
tion of Matthew Arnold's wish with regard to 
dying : — 

Let me be, 
While all around Id silence lies, 

' Independent, June 28, 1894. 
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HoTed to tba wiitdoir neaT, and see 
Odo« more, before my dying eyes, — 

Bkthed in the Mcred dews of tDmn 
The wide ••rial UndicBpe ipread. 
The worid which was ere I wbs bom, 
The world which Uats when I am dead." 

The doBing lines of "Sunrise" express better 
tlian anything else Lanier's own confident faith 
as he passed behind the veil : — 

And ever my heart throD(;h the night ihall with know- 
ledge abide thee. 

And ever b; day shall my spirit, as one that hath tried 
thee. 

Labor, at leisare, in art — till yonder beside thee 

My soul shall float, friend Son, 

The day being done. 

His body was taken to Baltimore, where it 
rests in Greenmount Cemetery in the lot of his 
friends, the TnmbuUs, close by the son whose 
memory they have perpetuated by •the endow- 
ment of a permanent lectureship on poetry in 
Johns Jiopkins University. The grave is un- 
marked — even by a slab. It divides the interest 
of visitors to Baltimore with the grave of Poe, 
whidi, however, is in another part of the city. 
So these two poets, whose lives and wht^e char- 
acters were so strikingly unlike, sleep in their 
adopted city. 

Shortly after Lanier's death memorial services 
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were lield at Jolms Hopkins Uaiversity, at which 
time beautiful tributes were paid to him by his 
colleagues and friends. A committee of the citi- 
zenB of Baltimore was appointed to raise a fund 
for the sustenance and education of the poet's 
family. They were aided in this by admirers of 
Lanier and public-spirited citizens throughout 
the country. Meantime his fame was growing, 
the publication of his poems in 1884 giving 
fresh impetus thereto. 

Seven years after his death a bust of the poet 
was presented to the University by Mr. Charles 
Lanier of New York.' "The hall was filled," 
says ez-President Gilman, " with a company of 
those who knew and admired bim. On the ped- 
estal which supported the bust hung his Ante 
and a roll of bis music ; a garland of laurels 
crowned his brow, and. the sweetest of flowers 
were strewn at his feet. lictters came from Low- 
ell, Holmes, Gilder, Stedman ; young men who 
never saw him, but who had come under his in- 
fluence, read their tributes in verse ; a former 
student of the University made a critical esti- 
mate of the ' Science of Verse ; ' a lady read 
several of Lanier's own poems ; another lady sang 
one of bis musical compositions adapted to words 
of Tennyson, and another song, one of his to 

^ For ft foil Toeocd of the (uioueB les A VetKoriai of Bid- 
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whieli some one else wrote the music 
president of New Jersey held up Lanier as a 
teacher of ethicB ; but the most striking figure 
was the trim, gaunt form of a Catholic priest, 
who referred to the day when they, two Confede- 
rate soldiers {the Huguenot and the Catholic^, 
were confined in the Unioa prison, and with tears 
in his eyes said, his love for Lanier was like that 
of David for Jonathan. The sweetest of all the 
testimonials came at the very last moment, un> 
solicited and unexpected, from that charming 
poetess, £dith Thomas. She heard of the me- 
morial assembly, and on the spur of the moment 
wrote the well-known lines, sn^ested by one of 
Lanier's own verses : — 

On the FaradiM sida of the riTer of death." 

The aftermath of Lanier's home life is all 
pleasant to contemplate. His wife, although still 
an invalid, has, by her readings from her hus- 
band's letters and poems, and by her sympa- 
thetio help for all those who have cared to know 
more aboat him, done more than any other per-^.^- 
son to extend his fame. With tremendons ob- 
stacles in her way, she has reared to manhood 
the four sons, three of whom are now actively 
identified with publishing houses in New York 
city, and one of whom, bearing the name of his 
father, is now living upon a farm in Geor^^ 
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Charles Day Lanier is president of tbe Review 
of Reviews Company, and is associated with bis 
youngest brother, Robert Sampson Lanier, in 
editing "The Country Calendar." Henry Wy- 
sham Lanier is a member of the firm of Double- 
day, Page & Company, and editor of " Country 
Life in America." They all inherit their father's 
love of music and poetry, and through their maga- 
zines are doing much to foster among Americans 
a taate for country life. By a Btrildng coinci- 
dence — entirely unpremeditated on their part — 
three of the sons and their mother live at Green- 
wich, Connecticut. It will be remembered that 
tbe home of the English Laniers was at Green- 
wicb, — and so the story of the Lanier family 
begins and ends with this name, — one in the 
Old World and one in the New., 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE ACHIETEUENT IN CBITICISH AlO) Of 
POETET 

Specuiatioks as to what Laaiei might have 
done with fewer limitatiotis aud with a longer 
span <d years inevitably arise in the nund of 
any one who studies bis life. If, like the late 
Theodore Thomas, he had at an early age been 
able to develop his talent for music in the musi- 
cal circles of New York ; if, like Longfellow, he 
had gone from a small ooll^;e to a German ooi- 
versity, or, like Mr. Howella, from the provinces 
to Cambridge, where he would have come in 
contact with a group of men of letters ; if, after 
the Civil War, he had, like Hayne, retired to 
a cabin and there devoted himself entirely to 
literary work; if, like I^owell, he could have 
given attention to literary subjects and lectured 
in a university without teaching classes of im- 
mature students or without ftsorting to "pot- 
boilers," " nothings that do mar the artist's 
hand ; " if, like Poe, be could have struck some 
one vein and worked it for all it was worth, — 
if , in a word, the varied activity of his life 
could have given way to a certain definiteness at 
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purpose anii conoentration of effort, what might 
have been the difference I Music and poetry 
strove for the mastery of his soul. Swinburne, 
speaking of those who attempt success in two 
realms of art, says, " On neither course can the 
runner of a double race attain the goal, but must 
needs in both races alike be caught up and resign 
hia torch to a runner with a single aim." And 
yet one feels that if Lanier had had time and 
health to work out all these diverse interests 
and all his varied experiences into a unity, if 
scholarship and music and poetry could have 
been developed simultaneously over a long stretch 
of time, there would have resulted, perhaps, a 
more many-sided man and a finer poetry than we 
have yet had in America. 

So at last the speculation reduces itself to one 
of time. Lycidas was dead ere his prime. From 
18T6 till the fatal iUness took hold of him he 
made great strides in poetry. Up to the very 
last he was m^ng plans for the future. His 
letters to friends outlining the volumes that he 
hoped to publish, — work demanding decades in- 
stead of years, — ~ the memoranda jotted down on 
bits of paper or backs of envelopes as the rough 
drafts of essays or poems, would be pathetic, if 
one did not believe with Lanier that death is a 
mere incident in an eternal life, or with Brown- 
ing, that what a man would do exalts bint. The 
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linee of Bobert Brovning'B poems in which he 
sets forth the glory of the life of aspiration — as- 
piratdon independent of any achievement — ring 
in one's ears, as he reads the story of Idmier's life. 

This low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it; 
This high man, with a great thing to porsne, 

Dies ere he knows iL 

The imperfect poeme, the unfinished poems, the 
sheaTOB unharrested, not like Coleridge's for 
lack of vill, but for lack of time, are suggestiTe 
of one of the fLoest aspects of romantic art. " I 
would rather fail at some things I wot of than . 
succeed at others," said Lanier. There are moods 
when the imperfection of Lanier pleases more 
than the perfection of Poe — even from the ar- 
tistic standpoint. What he aspired to be enters 
into one's whole thought about his life and his 
art. The vista of bis grave opens up into the 
onseen world. * 
On earth the hroken aros; in the heaven a perfect ronnd. 

But the time oomes when none of these con- 
siderations — neither admiration for the man, 
nor speculations as to what he might have done 
under different circumstances, nor thoughts as 
to what he may be doing in larger, other worlds 
than ours — should interfere with a judicial 
estimate of what he really achieved. It would 
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liave been thp miracle of history if with all his 
ol»tacle8 he had not had limitations as a writer ; 
and yet many who have insisted most on his suf- 
ferings, have resented any criticism passed upon 
his work. One has the authority of Lanier's 
writings about other men and his letters about 
bis own poems for jud^ng him only by the 
highest standards. Did he in aiming at a million 
miss a imit ? Was he blinded by the very excess 
of light ? How will he fare in that race with time 
of which a contemporary essayist has written? 
" When the admiration of his friends no longer 
coimts, when his friends and admirers are them- 
selves gathered to the same silent throng," will 
there be enough inherent worth in his work to 
keep his fame alive ? These are questions that 
one has a right to ask. 

And, first, as to Lanier's prose work. He has ■» 
suffered from the fact that so many of his ou- 
revised works have been published ; these have 
their excuse for being in the light they throw 
on his hfe ; but otherwise some of them are dis- 
appointing. If, instead of ten volumes of prose, 
there could be selected his best work from all 
of them, there would still be a residue of writ- 
ing that would establish Lanier's place among 
the prose writers of America. There is no better 
illustration of his development than that seen 
in comparing bis early prose — the war letters 
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and " Tiger Lilies," for instance, or such essays 
as "Setrcnpecte and Prospects" — with that of 
his maturer years. I doubt if juBtice has been 
done to Lanier's best style, its eleamess, fln- 
ency, and eloquence. It may be claimed witboat 
dispata that he was a rare good letter-writer; 
perhaps only Lowell's letters are more inter- 
esting. The faults of his poetry are not always 
seen in his best letters. In them there is a play- 
fulness, a richness of humor, an exuberance of 
spirits, animated talk about himself and bis work, 
and withal a distinct style, that onght to keep 
them alive. There m^ht be selected, too, a 
volume of essays, including *' From Bacon to 
Beethoven," *' The Orchestra of To-Day," " San 
Antonio de Bexar," "The Confederate Memo- 
rial Address," " The New South," and others. 

A volume of American Criticism, edited by 
Mr. William Morton Payne, includes Lanier 
among the dozen best American critics, giving 
a selection from the " English Novel " as a typi- 
cal pass^e. Has he a right to be in such a book 7 
His work as a scholar has been discussed in a 
p^vious chapter ; his rank as a critic is a very 
different matter. It goes without saying that 
vXianier was not a great critic. He did not have 
the learning requisite for one. One might turn 
the words of his criticism of Poe and say that he 
needed to know more. He knew but little of the 
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olasBics beyond wliat he studied in college; while 
he read Trench and German literature to some 
extent, he did not go into them ae Lowell did. 
Homer, Dante, and Goethe were but little more 
than names to him. Furthermore, his critioiem 
is often marked by a tendency to indidge in 
hasty generalizations, due to the fact that he had 
not sufficient facts to draw upon. An illustration 
is hia preference of the Elizabethan sonnets to 
the English sonnets written on the Italian model, 
or his disonsaion of personality as found in the 
Greek drams. His generalizations are often 
either patendy obvious or far-fetched. He was 
too eager to *' bring together people and books 
tiat never dreamed of being aide by side." His 
tendency to fancy, bo marked in his poetry, is 
seen also in his criticism, as for instance, his com- 
parison of a sonnet to a little drama, or his state- 
ment that every poem has a plot, a crisis, and a 
hero. He had De Quincey's habit of digressing 
from the main theme, — what he himself called 
in speaking of an Elizabethan poet, the " con- 
stant temptation, to the vigorous and springy 
mind of the poet, to bound off wherever his 
momentary fancy may lead him." This is es- 
pecially seen in his lectures on the English 
Novel, where he is often carried far afield from 
the general theme. In his lectures on " Shak- 
spere and His Forerunners," he was so often 
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I troubled witlt an embarrasBment of riclies that he 
did not endeavor to follow a rigidly formed plan. 
A more seriouB defect, however, was his lack 
of catholicity of judgment. He had all of Carlyle's 
distaste for the eighteenth century ; his dislike of 
Pope was often expressed, and he went so far as 
to wish that the novels of Fielding and Eich- 
ardson might be " blotted from the face of the 
earth." His characterization of Thackeray as a 
" low-pitched artist " is wide of the mark. As 
Lanier had his dislikes in literature and ex- 
pressed them vigorously, so he over-prmsed many 
men. When he says, for instance, that Bartholo- 
mew C^riffin *' will yet obtain a high and. immor- 
tal place in English literature," or that William 
Drummond of Hawthomden is one of " the chief 
glories of the English tongue," or that Gavin 
Doi^las is " one of the greatest poets of ont lan- 
guage," one wonders to what extent the *' pleas- 
ant peril of enthusiasm " will carry a man. 
One may be an admirer of Creorge Eliot and yet 
feel that Lanier has overstated her merits as 
compared with other English novelists, and that 
bis praise of " Daniel Deronda " is excessive. 

Such defects as are here suggested should not, 
however, blind the reader to some of Lanier's 
better work. The history of criticism, especially 
of romantic criticism, is fuU of just such on- 
balanoed judgments. It is often true in criticism 
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that a man " should like what he does Hke ; and 
his likings are facts inoriticism for him." With- 
out very great learning and with strong preju- 
dices in some directions, Lanier yet had re- 
markable insight into literature. Lowell's say- 
ing that he was " a man of genius with a rare 
gift for the happy word " ia especially true of 
some of his critical writing. Ikamples are his 
well-known characterizations of great men in 
"TheCrystal:" — 

Buddha, beaotifull I pardon thee 
That aU the All tbou hadst for needy man 
Was Nothing, and th; Best of being was 
But not to be. 



Langley, that with but a touch 
Of art had aatig Pien Plowman to tbe top 
Of English song, whereof 't ia dearest, now 



And most adorable. 



Most wise, that yet, in finding Wisdom, lost 
Tbj Self, sometimes. 

Tennyson, largest Toioe 
Since Milton, yet some register of wit 
Wanting. 

There are scattered throughout his prose works 
criticisms of writers that are at onoe penetrating 
and subtle. The one on Browning has already 
been quoted. The best known of these critioisma 
is that on Walt Whitman, but it is too long for 
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iii§ertion brae. There b a seotence in one of his 
letters to Bayard Taylor, however, that hits the 
mark better than the Longer critioiBm, perhaps : 
" Upon a sober comparison, I think Walt Whit- 
man's ' Leaves of Cirass ' worth at least a million 
of ' Among my Books ' and ' Atalanta in Caly- 
don.' In the two latter I conld not find anything 
which has not been much better said before; 
bat ' Leaves of Grass ' was real refreshing to me 
— like rude salt spray in yonr face — in spite 
of its enormous fundamental error that a thing 
is good heoaose it is natural, and in spite of the 
world-wide difference between my own oonoep- 
tions of art and the author's." Another good 
one is that on Shelley : " In truth, Shelley ap- 
pears always to hare labored under an essential 
immaturity: it is very possible that if he had 
lived a hundred years he would never have be- 
come a man ; he was penetrated with modem 
ideas, bat penetrated as a boy would be, crudely, 
overmncb, and with a constant tendency to the 
extravagant and illogical; so that I call him 
the modem boy." 

Lanier writes of the songs of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries as " short and unstudied lit- 
tle songs, as many of them are, songs which come 
upon us out of that obscure period like brief 
little bird-calls from a thick-leaved wood." He 
speaks of Chaucer's works as " fuH of cunning 
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hints and twinkle-eyed suggeationB which peep 
between the lines like the comely faces of country 
children between the fence bars as one rides by." 
He draws a fine comparison between William 
Morris and Chaucer : " How does the spire of 
hope spring aod upbound into the infinite in 
Chaucer ; while, on the other hand, how blank, 
world-bound, and wearying is the stone facade 
of hopelessness which rears itself unoompro- 
miaingly behind the gayest pictures of William 
Morris I . . . Again, how openly joyful is Chau- 
cer, how secretly melancholy is Morris 1 Both, 
it is true, ate full of sunshine ; but Chaucer's 
is spring sunshine, Morris's is autumn. . . . 
Chaucer rejoices as only those can who know 
the bound of good red blood through unob- 
structed veins, and the thrilling tingle of nerve 
and sinew at amity ; and who can transport this 
healthy animahsm into their unburdened minds, 
and spiritualize it so that the mere drawing of 
breath is at once a keen delight and an inwardly 
felt practical act of praise to the God of a strong 
and beautiful world. Morris too has his sensuous 
element, but it is utterly unlike Chaucer's ; it is 
dilettante, it is amateur sensualism ; it is not 
strong, though sometimes excessive, and it is 
nervously afraid of that satiety which Is at once 
its chief temptation and its most awful doom. 
» Again, Chaucer lives, Morris dreams. . . . 
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' Tim Cuiterbary Tales ' is aunjdy a drama with 
somewhat more of stage direction than is com- 
mon ; but the * Earthly Paradise ' is a reverie, 
which woold hate nothing so moch as to be 
broken by any collision with that rude actual life 
which Chancer portrays. 

" And, finally, note the faith that shines in 
Chancer and the douht that darkens in Morris. 
Has (Jiere been any man since St John so lova- 
ble as the ' Persoime ' ? or any sermon since 
that on the Momit so keenly analytical, ... as 
' The Persoune's Tale ' ? . . . A tme Hindu lif^ 
weariness (to use one of Xovalis' marvelous 
phrases) is really the atmosphere which pro- 
duces the ezqaimte haze of Morris's pictures. 
. . . Can any poet shoot his soul's arrow to its 
best be^;ht, when at onoe bow and string and 
muscle and nerve are slackened in this vaporous 
and relaxing air, that comes up out of the old 
dreams of fate that were false and of passions 
that were not pore ? " * 

Lanier's enthusiasm for Chaucer is typical of 
much of his critical writing. He was a generous 
pr^ser of the best literature, and generally his 
praise was right. '* Lyrics of criticism " would 
be a good title for many of his passages. There 
was nothing of indifierentism in him. In a letter 
to Gibson Peacock he wrote of a certain type of 
1 Music unrf Poetry, p. 198. 
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criticism wUch, it may be said, has been widely 
prevalent in recent years : *' In the very short 
time that I have been in the hands of the critics, 
nothing haiS amazed me more than the timid 
solicitudes with which they rarefy in one line 
any enthusiasm they may have condensed in an- 
other — a process curioudy analogous to those 
irregular condensatione and rarefactions of air 
which physicists have shown to be the conditions 
of producing an indeterminate sound. Many of 
my critics have seemed — if I may change the 
figure — to be forever conciliating the yet-unrisen 
ghoetB of possible mistakes." Enough quotations 
have already been given from his lectures in 
Baltimore to show his enthusiasm for many of 
the periods and many of the authors of English 
literature. It is a distinction for him as a critic 
that he has set forth in so many passages his 
conception of the mission of poetry, — passages 
that are in the line of succession of defenses of 
poetry by Sidney, Hazlitt, and Shelley- 
There is enough good criticism in the Shake- 
speare lectures and in the " English Novel," in ■ 
the prefaces of the boy's books and in his letters, 
to make a volume of interest and importance. 
Suppose we cease to think of the £rst two as 
formal treatises on the subjects they discuss, and 
yather select from them such passages as the 
i^'iscnssion of personality, the relation of music, 
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science, and the novel, the criticism of Whitman's 
theory of art, the discussion of the relation of 
morals to art, the best passages on Anglo-Saxon 
poetry and the Elizabethan sonneteers, and the 
finer passages on Shakespeare's growth as a man 
and as a dramatist. Such a volume would, I 
believe, confirm one in the opinion that Lanier 
belongs by right among the best American critics. 
Certainly, the " Science of English Verse " en- 
titles him to that distinction. 

About 1875 Lanier became interested in the 
formal side of poetry and projected a work on a 
scientific basis. It was natural that one who 
had so much reverence for science and who had 
studied the '* physios of musio," should apply the 
scientific method to tbe study of poetry. He 
knew that tlie science of versification was not 
the most important phase of poetry : in the pre- 
face, as in the epilogue, to the " Science of Eng- 
lish Verse," he makes clear that " for the artist 
in verse there is no law : the perception and love 
of beauty constitute the whole outfit." In many 
otlier passages in his writings may be seen his 
view of the moral signiiicance of poetry. He .. 
desired, however, to formulate for himself and 
for students certain metrical laws. What differ- 
entiates poetry from prose ? How does a writer 
produce certain effects with certain rhythms 
and vowel and consonant ajrangemeuts ? Th> 
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student wishes to know why the forms are fair 
and hear how the tale is told. By the study of 
rhythm, tune, and color, Lanier believed that 
one might receive " a whole new world of possi- 
ble delight." He believed with Sylvester that 
" versification has a technical side quite as well 
capable of being reduced to rules as that of 
painting or any other fine art." His book was 
intended to furnish students with such an outfit 
of facts and principles as would serve for pursu- 
ing further researches. 

The time was ripe for such a study. Lanier 
wrote to Mr. Stedman that " in all directions 
the poetic art was suffering from the shameful 
circumstance that criticism was without a scien- 
tific basis." The book at once received com- 
mendation from competent critics. Edward Row- 
land Sill wrote Dr. Gilmau that it was "the 
only tiang extant on that subject that is of any 
earthly value. I wonder that so few seem to 
have discovered its great merit," — an opinion 
afterwards repeated by him in the " Atlantic 
Monthly." The late Richard Hovey, in a series 
of articles in the " Independent " on the tecbnic 
of poetry, said that Lanier had begun such a 
scientific study with *' great soundness and com- 
mon sense ; " the book is " accurate, scientific, 
suggestive." The editor of the " Dial " referred 
to it as " the most striking and thoughtful ex- 
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position yet published on tlie techDics of English 
poetry." Within the past ten years books on 
English verse have multiplied fast. In Germany, 
in England, and in America, the discuBsion o£ 
metrics has gone on. While dissenting from 
some of Lianier's conclusiomt, few of the writers 
have failed to recognize his work as of great im- 
portance.^ One man rarely sees all round any 
great subject like this, — each man sees some 
one special point and states it in an individual 
way, and finally, in the course of time, the truth 
is evolved. 

There is little objection to Parts II and III of 
the " Science of English Verse." They are gen- 
erally recognized as strikingly suggestive and 
helpful. It is with the main thesis of the first 
part that many disagree^ the author's insist- 
ence that the laws of music and of verse are 
identical. According to Lanier, verse is in all 
respects a phenomenon of sound. From time 
immemorial the relation of musio and of poetry 
has been spoken of in figurative terms, as in 
Carlyle's discussion of the subject in the essay 
on the « Hero as Poet." Lanier, however, was 
the first to work the idea out in a thorough-going 
fashion. He was especially qualified to do so 

' See, for imUnee, Winchester's Principles of Literarg 
Criticism, Alden's English Verse, Panl Eliuer Mora's Shdbarne 
Eaaans, and Omood's English MelrisU. 
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becaase of his knowledge of the two arte. His 
geiieral conclusion was the same as that reached 
by FrofeBBOr Gummere in Hb searching discussion 
of " Hhythm as the Essential Fact of Poetry." ^ 
Both of them saw that the origin of poetry was 
in the dance and the march, and later the song. 
In modem times the two arts had become dis- 
tinct. Lanier believed that, in accordance with 
its origin and the practice of the best poets, the 
basis of rhythm is time and not accent. Every 
line is made up of bars of equal time value. 
" If this equality of time were taken away, no 
possibility of rhythm would remain." " The 
accent serves only to mark for the ear these 
equal intervals of time, which are the units of 
poetic measurement." Lanier's theory of qoan- 
tiiy, however, is different from the rigid laws of 
classic quantity, for he allows for variations from 
the regular type of verse that may prevail in a 
certain poem or line, thus providing for " an es- 
cape out of the rigidities of the type into the in- 
fimte field of those subtle rhythms which pervade 
familiar utterance." He separates himself there- 
fore from such writers as Abbott and Guest, who 
applied the nde of thumb to English verse. To 
such men " Shakspere's verse has often seemed 
a mass of 'license,' of 'irregularity,' and of 
lawless anomaly to commentators; while, ap- 
' Tht Beginniagi of Poetry, ali»ptor 2. 
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prcttched from the directioii o{ that great rhyth- 
mic sense of humaDity displayed in mosic, in all 
manner of folk-Bongs, and in common talk, it is 
perfect music." 

Lanier's theory is a good one in so far as it 
applies to the ideal rhythm, for the melody of 
Terse does approximate that of music. If one 
considers actual rhythm, however, he is forced to 
come to the conclusion that no such mathemati- 
cal relation exists between the syllaUes of a foot 
of verse as that existjng between the notes of a 
musical bar. In poetry another element enters 
in to interfere with the ideal rhythm of music, 
and that is what Mr. More has called " the 
normal unrhythmical enunciation of the lan- 
guage." The result is a compromise shifting to- 
ward one extreme or another. Lanier's theory 
would apply to the earliest folk-songs. He illus* 
trated his point by referring to the negro melo- 
dies, which, says Joel Chandler Harris, *' depend 
for their melody and rhythm upon the musical 
quality of the time, and not upon long or short, 
accented or unaccented syllables." His citation 
of Japanese poetry was also a case in point. 
Unquestionably, the lyrics and choruses of the 
Greek drama were thoroughly musical ; Sopho. 
cles and j^schylus were both teachers of the 
chorus. Many of the lyrics of the Elizabethan 
age were written especially for music, and more 
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than one oollector of these lyrics has bemofuied 
the fact that in later timeB there has been such 
a divorce between the two arts. Who will say 
that Coleridge's " Christabel " and " Kubla 
Khan" are not disembodied muaio? Lamb sud 
that Coleridge repeated the latter poem " so en- 
ohantingly that it irradiates and brii^ heaven 
and elysian bowers into any parlor when he says 
or sings it to me." Mr. Arthur Symons has re- 
cently said: "'Christabel 'is composed like music; 
you might set at the side of each section, espe- 
cially of the opening, largo vivaciasimo, and as 
the general expressive signature, tempo rubato" 
Tennyson realized the musical effect of " Paradise 
Lost " when he spoke of Milton as " England's 
God-^fted organ-voice ; " and he himself in such 
lyrics as those in the, " Princess " and tlie eighty- 
fflxth canto of " In Memoriam " wrought musical 
effects with verse. Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
says c^ Foe's " Ulalmne " that, if properly in- 
toned, "it would produce something like the 
same effect upon a listener knowing no word of 
English that it produces upon us." It needs to be 
said, in parenthesis, that in all these cases, while 
there ia the musical effect from the standpoint 
of time Mid tone-color, there is still the perfec- 
tion of speech. The theory will not hold, how- 
ever, in much dramatic verse, or in meditative 
blank verse, as used b^ Wordsworth. Much o£ 
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the poetty of Byton, Browning, Keats, and 
Shakespeare, while supremely great iram the 
standpoint of color, or dramatic power, or pictur- 
esqueness, or thought, is not musicaL To hring 
some poems within the limit of mufiical notation 
would be impossible. 

While then one must modify Lanier's theory, 
the hook emphasizes a point that needs con* 
Btantly to he emphasized, both by poets and by 
studeots of poetry. Followed too closely by minor 
poets, it will tend to develop artisans rather than 
artists. Followed by the greater poets,^ con- 
sciously or unconsciously, — it may prove to be 
one of the surest sigus of poetry. This phase 
of poetical work needed to he emphasized in 
America, where poetry, with the exception of 
Poe's, has been deficient in this very element. 
Whatever else one may say of Emerson, Bryant, 
Whittier, or Longfellow, he must find that their 
poetry as a whole is siogularly lacking in melody. 
Moreover, the poet who was the most domi- 
nant figure in American literature at the time 
when Lanier was writing, prided himself on 
violatiog every law of form, usii^ rhythm, if 
at all, in a certain elementary or oriental sense, 
" I tried to read a beautifully printed and schol- 
arly volume on the theory of poetry received by 
mail this morning from England," said Whit- 
man, " but gave it up at last as a bad job." One 
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may be thoroughly just to Whitman aUd grant 
the worth of hia work in American literature, 
and yet see the value of Lanier's contention that 
the study of the formal element in poetry will 
lead to a much finer poetry than we have yet 
had in this country. Other boohs will supplant 
the " Science of English Verse " as text-books, 
and few may ever read it understaudingly ; but 
the author's name will always be thought of in 
any discussion of the relations of music and 
poetiy. It is not only a scientific monograph, 
but a philosophical treatise on a subject that 
will be discussed with increasing interest. 

While Lanier thus stated his conception of the 
formal element in poetry, he has, in many other 
places, given his ideas of the poet's character and 
his work iu the world. If on the one hand he 
criticised Whitman for lack of form, on the other 
be blamed Swinburne for lack of substance. 
Seemingly a follower of Poe, he yet would have 
inonnred the displeasure of that poet for adopting 
the " here^ of the didactic" He had an exalted 
sense of what poetry means in the redemplion 
of mankind. He had little patience with the 
cry, " Art for art's sake," or with the justifica- 
tion aa often made for the immorality of the 
artist's life. Milton himself did not believe more 
ardently that a poet's life ought te be a true 
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poem. In the poems " IndiTidnality," " Clover," 
*' Life and Song," and the " Psahn of the West," 
Lanier expresses his view of the responsibility 
of the artist. In the first he aaya : — 

Awfal U Art becanse 't U free; 
Tbe artut trembleB o'er his plan 
Where meo hii Self miut see, 

In the "English Novel "he says: "For, in- 
deed, we may say that he who baa not yet per- 
ceived how artistic beauty and moral beauty are 
convergent lines which run back into a common 
ideal origin, and who is .therefore not afire with 
moral beauty just as with artistic beauty ; that 
he, in short, who has not come to that stage of 
quiet and eternal frenzy in which the beauty 
of holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one 
thing, bum as one fire, shine as one light within 
him, he is not yet the great artbt." 

Lanier believed that he was, or would be, a 
great poet. While for a time he considered 
music as his special field of work and " poetry as 
a mere tangent," after 1876 his aspiration took 
the direction of poetry. Criticism of his work 
only strengthened his conviction that it was of a 
high order. Letters to his father and to his wife 
indicate his positive conviction that he was meet- 
ing with the misunderstanding that every great 
artist has met since the world began : " Let my 
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name perish, — the poetry is good poetiy and the 
music is good masic, and beauty dieth not, and 
the heart that needs it will find it." " I Jcnowy 
through the fiercest tests of life, that I am in soul, 
and shall be in life and utterance, a great poet," 
he said again. . 

Accordingly he hoped that he would accomplish 
something different from the popular poetiy of 
the period. Time and ^ain he spoke of " the 
feeble magazine lyrics " of his time. " This is 
the kind of poetry that is technically called cul- 
ture poetry, yet it is in reality the product of a 
want of culture. If these gentlemen and ladies 
would read the old English poetry . . . they 
could never be content to put forth these little 
diffuse prettineeseas and dandy kickshaws of 
verse." And again : ** In looking around at the 
publications of the younger American poets, I 
am struck with the circumstance that none of 
them even attempt anything great. . . . Hence 
the endless midtiplications of those little feeble 
magarine lyrics which ve all know, consisting 
of one minute idea each, which is put in the 
last line of the fourth verse, the other three 
verses and three lines being mere surplusage." 
His characterizadonB of contemporary poetiy are 
strikingly like those of Walt Whitman. Dif- 
ferent as they were in nearly every respect, the 
two poets were yet alike in their idea that there 
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should be a reaction agunst the conveDtiotial 
and artificial poetry of their time, — the differ- 
enoe being, that Whitman's reaction took the 
direction of formlessness, while Lanier's was con- 
cerned about the extension and revival of poetic 
fonns. In both poets there is a range and sweep, 
both of conception and of utterance, that sharply 
differentiates them from all other poets since the 
Civil War. 

The question then is, whether Lanier, with his 
lofty conception of the poet's work, and with his 
faith in himself, succeeded in writing poetiy that 
will stand the test of time. He undoubtedly had 
some of the necessary qualities of a poet. He 
had, first of all, a sense of melody that found 
vent primarily in music and then in words which 
moved with a cert^ rhythmic cadence. " A holy 
tune was in my soul when I fell asleep ; it was 
going when I awoke. This melody is always 
moving along in the bac^round of my spirit. If 
I wish to compose, I abstract my attention f i-om 
the things which occupy the front of the stage, 
the dramatis peraonae of the moment, and fix 
myself upon the deeper scene in the rear." " All 
day ray soul hath been cutting swiftly into the 
great space of the subtle, unspeakable deep, 
driven by wind after wind of heavenly melody," 
he writes at another time. His best poems move 
to the cadence of a tune. He probably heard 
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them as did Milton tlie linea of " Paradise Lost." ' 
Sometimes there was a lilt like the singing of a 
bird, and sometimeB the lyric cry, and yet again 
the music of the orchestra. " He has an ear for 
the distribntion of instruments, and this gives 
him a desire for the antiphonal, for introducing 
an answer, or an echo, or a compensating note," 
says Mr. Higginson. Sometimes, as in the 
"Marshes of Glynn" and in the beat parts of 
*' Sunrise," there is a cosmic rhythm that is 
like unto the rhythmic beating of the heart of 
God, of which Poe and Lanier have writl^en 
eloquently. 

Besides this melody that was temperamental, 
Lanier had ideas. He was alive to the problems 
of his age and to the beauties of nature. One 
has only to think of the names of his poems to 
realize how many themes occupied his attention. 
He wrote of religion, social questions, science, 
philosophy, nature, love. "My head and my 
heart are both [so] full of poems," he says. 
" So many great ideas for art are bom to me 
each day, I am swept into the land of All-delight 
by their strenuous sweet whirlwind." " Every 
leaf that I brush against breeds a poem." *' A 
thousand vital elements rill through my soul." 
So he is in no sense a "jingle man." There is 
a note of healthy mysticism in his poetry that 
makes him akin to Wordsworth and Emerson. A 
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aeries of poems might be selected that would en- 
title him to the praise of being " the friend and 
aider of those who would live in Uie spirit." 

With the spiritual endowment of a poet and 
an unusual sense of melody, wh«« was he lack- 
ing in what makes a great poet? In power of 
expression. He never attained, except in a few 
poems, that union of sound and s^ise which is 
characteristic of tbe best poetry. The touch oi 
finality is not in his words ; the subtle charm of 
Terse outside of the melody and the meaning is 
not his — he failed to get the last '* touches of 
vitalizing force." He did not, as Lowell said of 
Keats, " rediscover the delight and wonder that 
lay enchanted in the dictionary." He did not 
attain to *'the perfection and the precision of 
the instantaneous line." Take his poem " Bemon- 
strance," for instance. It is a strong utterance 
agiunst tyxauny and intolerance and bigotry, hot 
from his soul ; but the expression is not woriihy 
. of his feeling. A few lines of Lowell's ** Fable 
for Critics " about freedom are better. The 
same may be said of his attack on agnosticism 
in "Acknowledgment." " Com " while represent- 
ing an extremely poetical situation, leaves one 
with the feeling of incompleteness ; the ideas are 
not adequately or felicitously expressed. There 
is melody in the " Marsh Song at Sunset," bnt the 
poem is not clear. Or take what many oousidet 
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his masterpiece, '* Sunrise." There is one o{ 
the most ima{;iiiative situations a poet could 
have, — the ecstasy of the poet's soul as be rises 
from his bed to go to the forest, the silence of 
the night, the mystery of the deep green woods, 
the coming of " my lord, the Sun," There is 
nothing in American poetry that goes beyond 
the sweep and range of this conception. But 
look at the words ; with the exception of the 
first stanza and those that describe the dawn, 
there is a nerTonanesB of style, a strain of ex- 
pression. If one compare even the best parts 
with the " Evening of Extraordinary Splendor 
and Beauty " by Wordsworth, he sees the difFer- 
enoe in the art of expresraon. There is in Words- 
worth's poem the romantic mood, — the same 
uplift of soul in the presence of the greater 
phenomena of nature, — but there is a classic 
restraint of form; it is "emotion recollected 
in tranqnilUty." 

What, then, is the expluiation of this defect 
in Lanier ? Undoubtedly la^k of time to revise 
his work is one cause. Speaking of one of bis 
poems, he said, " Being cool next day, I find 
some flaws in my poem." And ^^n, " On see- 
ing the poem in print, I find it faulty ; there 's 
too much matter in it." Sickness, poverty, and 
hard work prevented him from having that re- 
pose which is the proper mood of the artist. He 
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had to write as long a poem as " The Sym- 
phoDy " in four days, the " PBalm of the West " 
in a few weeks. " Sunrise " was dictated on hia 
death-bed. The revision of " Com " and of all 
other poems which I have been able to compare 
with the first drafts shows conclufflTely that he 
had the power of improving hie work. With 
more time he might have achieved with all of his 
poems some of the results attained by such care- 
ful workmen as Tennyson and Foe. 

But lack of time for revision will not explain 
alL There were oertain temperamental defects 
in Lanier as poet. There was a lack of spon- 
taneous utterance. Writing once of Swinhume, 
he used words that characterize well one phase 
of his own work : " It is always the Fourth of 
July with Mr. Swinburne. It is impossible in 
reading this strained laborious matter not to re- 
member that the case of poetry b precisely that 
where he who conquers, conquers without strain. 
There was a certain damsel who once came to 
King Arthur's court, ' g^rt ' (as sweet Sir Thomas 
M^ory hath it) ' with a sword for to find a man 
of such virtue to draw it out of the seabbard.' 
King Arthur, to set example to his knights, first 
essayed, and pulled at it eagerly, but the sword 
would not out. ' Sir,' said the damsel, ' ye need 
not to pull half so hard, for he that shall pull it 
out shall do it with little might.' " This is not 
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to say that Lanier simulated poetic expression, 
but his words are not inevitable enough. He 
often lacked simplicity. 

Furthermore, he suffered from a tendency to 
indulge in faacies, " sucking sweet similes out 
of the most diverse objects," He was inoculated 
witb the "conceit virus" of tke seventeenth 
century. In a letter already quoted, he pointed 
ont this defect to his father, and he never over- 
came it. He did not restrain his luxuriant imag- 
ination. The poem " Clover " is almost spoiled 
by the conceit of the ox representing the 
" Courserof-things " and trampling upon the souls 
(the clover-blossoms) of the poets. " Sunrise "' 
is marred by the figure of the bee-hive from 
which the " star-fed Bee, the buLld-fire Bee, . . . 
the great Sun-Bee," emerges in the morning. 
Such examples might be easily multiplied. 

Lanier was undoubtedly hampered, too, by his 
theory of verse. The very poem " Special Plead- 
ing," in which he said that he began to work out 
his theory, is a failure. Alliteration, assonance, 
compound words, personifications, are greatly 
overused. Some of the rhymes are aa grotesque 
as Browning's. Instead of the perfect imion of ' 
sound and sense, there is often a mere chanting 
of words. 

It is futile to deny these tendencies in Lanier. 
They vitiate more than half his poems, and are 
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defeeto even in gome of the best. Sometimes, 
in his veiy liighest flight, he seems to have been 
winged by one of these arrows. But it is equally 
futile to deny that he frequently rises above all 
these limitations and does work that is absolutely 
unique, and original, and enduring. Distinction 
must be made, as in the case of every other man 
who has marked qu^ities of style, between his 
good work and his bad work. He has done 
enough good work to entitle him to a place 
among the genuine poets of America. No Ameri- 
can anthology would be complete that did not 
contain some dozen or more of his poems, and 
no study of American poetry would be complete 
that did not take into consideration twice this 
number. It is too soon yet to fix upon such 
poems, hut surely they may be found among the 
following: such lyrics as ''An Evening Song," 
" My Springe," " A Ballad of the Trees and the 
Master," " Betrayal," " Night and Day," " The 
Stimip-Cup," and "Nirvana;" such sonnets as 
"The Mocking-Bird " and "The Harlequin of 
Dreams ; " such nature poems as " The Song of 
the Chattahoochee," " The Waving of the Com," 
and "From the Flats;" such poems of high 
seriousness as " Individuality," " Opposition," 
" How Love looked for Hell," and " A Florida 
Sunday ; " such a stirring ballad as *' The Re- 
venge of Hamish ; " the opening lines and the 
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Columbna BonaetB of the " Psalni of the West ; " 
and the longer poems, '^ The Symphony," *' Stm- 
rise," and " The Marshes of Glynn." 

The first may be quoted as an illustration c^ 
Lanier's lyric quality. Those who have heard it 
sung to the mnsio of Mr. Dudley Buck can 
realize to some extent Lanier's idea of the union 
of music and poetry : — 

Look 00, dear Love, aorou the shallow huuIb, 
And mark yon mestiiig of the huq and Bea, 
How long they kiaa in sight of all the landa. 
Ah I longer, longer, we. 

Now in the sea's red rintage melts the sun, 
As Egypt's pearl dissolved in rosy wine. 
And Cleopatra night drinks all. 'Tii done, 
LoTe, lay thine hand in mine. 

Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven's heart ; 

Glimmer, ye wares, round else anlighted Bands. 

night t divorce our snn and sky apart, * 

Never our lips, our hands. 

Throughout his - poems — some of them im- 
perfect enough as wholra — there are lines that 
come from the innerm(»t soul of poetry ; — 
Bnt the ur and my heart and the earth are a-thrill. 
The little green leaves would not let me alone in mjr 

Happy-valley hopes 
Beyond the bend of roads. 
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I lie M Um yon pUoid Bnmdywine, 
Holding the billi and heaTeni in mj heait 
For oontemplatioD. 

Sweet TiMgM of all the sonls of tinto 
WhoM loving ierrioe to the world baa been 
In the Rftiat'fl waj eipreaBcd. 

A perfect life in perfect labor wroo^t. 

The ajrtiet'i muket ii the heart of man; 
The artist's price, Mme little good of man. 

Ue icnim'd the wo^a in aong. 

The whole aweet round 

Of littlei that large life oomponnd I 

Mj brain ia beadng like the heart of HatU. 

Where an artist plajs, the skj is low. 

Tfaoo 'rt onlj a gray and sober dove, 

Bat thine eye ia faith and thjr wing ia love. 

Oh, sweet, my pretty eam of history, 

I leapt the breadth of I^e in lovi^ thee I 

Mnsio is love in search of a word. 

His aong was only liviDg alond. 
His work, a singiDg with his hand 1 

And Science be known as the sense making love to the 

All, 
And Art be known as the soni making love to the All, 
And Love be known as the marriage of man with the All. 
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Indeed, if one bad to rely upon one poem ti^ 
keep alive the fame of Laaier, he could single / 
out " The Majshes of Glynn " with assurance 
that there is eomething so indiTidual and origi- 
nal about it, and that, at the same time, there is 
Bncb a roll and range of verse in it, that it will 
surely live not only in American poeby but in 
English. Here the imagination has t^en the 
plflice of fancy, the effort to do great diings ends 
in victory, and the melody of the poem corre- 
sponds to the exalted thought. It has all the 
strong points of " Snnrise," with but few of its 
limitations. There is something of Whitman's 
virile imagination and Emerson's high spiritual- 
ity combined with the haunting melody of Poe's 
best work. Written in 1878, when Lanier waa 
in the full exercise of all his powers, it is the 
best expression of his genius and one of the few 
great American poems. ' 

The background of the poem — as of " Sun- 
rise " — is the forest, &b coast and the marshes 
near Brunswick, Creorgia. Early in life Lanier 
had been thrilled by this wonderful natural 
fUenery, and later visits had the more power- 
fully impressed his imagination. He is the poet 
of the marshes as surely as Bryant is of the 
forests, or Wordsworth of the mountains. 

The poet represents himself as having spent 
the day in the forest and coming at sunset into 
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fal} view of the lengUt and the breadth and the 
sweep of the manhes. The glooms of the live- 
oaks and the emerald twilights of the " dim 
gweet woods, of the dear dark woods," hare been 
as a refoge from the riotous noon-day sun. More 
than that, in the wildwood privacies and diosets 
of lone desire he has knowii the passionate plea- 
sure of prayer and the joy of elevated thought. 
His spirit is grown to a lordly great compaBS 
within, — he is ready for what Wordsworth calls 
a " god-like hour : " — 

But now when the noon ia no mote, and riot ia mt. 
And tho Ion ii k-wiit at tha ponderom gate of the West, 
And the lUnt yellow beam down the wood-aisle doth 

IJke a lane into heaTen that leads from a dream, — 
Aj, now, when mj loul all day hath drnnken the lonl of 

theoftk 

And mj heart ii at ease from men, uid the wMrieome 

■oand of the itroke 

Of the Kfthe of time and tha trowel of trade ie low, 

And belief orermuten donbt, and I know that I know, 

And roj spirit is grown to a lordlj great oompass 

That the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 

marshes of Gljnn 
Will work me no fear like the fear the; hare wrought 

me of joie 
When length was fatigue, and when breadth was tmt 

bittemeM sore. 
And when terror and shrinking and dieor; nnnamable 

Draw over me oat of the merciless miles of the plain, — 
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Oh, DOW, nntifnud, I am fun to fsoe 

The VMt sweet viuige of space. 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am dtawn, 
When the gray beaoh glimmeriiig runs, as a belt of Uie 
dawn. 
For a mete and a mark 
Totheforert^dark: — 
So: 
Affable live-oak, leaning low, — 
Thus — with your favor — soft, with a Teveient band 
(Not lightly touching your person. Lord of the land I) 
Bending yonr beanty aside, with a et«p I stand 
On the flrm-paoked sand. 

Free 
By a world of manh that borders a world of sea. 

And wbat if behind me to westward the wall of the woods 

Btande.high ? 
. The world lies east: how ample, the marsh and the sea 

and the aky I 
A league and a leagne of marsh-giasa, waist-high, broad 

in the blade, 
Green, and all of a height, and nnfleoked with a light or 



Oh, what is abroad in the manh and the terminal sea ? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly tree 
From the weighing of late and the aad disonsaion of sin. 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
IS of Glynn. 



Ai the marsh-hen seeretly builds on tbe watery lod. 
Behold I will build me a ne«t on the greatness of God: 
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I will fly ID the greatDCBB of God u the marsh-hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the apace 'twizt the marsh 

aitdithe akieB: 
Bj so many roots as the marah-gTsaE sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
^nie range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Gljnn. 

And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, ont of his 

plenty the sea 
Poors fast: fnll soon the time of the flood-tide must be: 
Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate channels that flow 
Here and there. 

Everywhere, 
Till his waters hare flooded the uttermost creeks and the 

low-lying lanes, 
And the marsh is meshed with a million Teina, 
That like as with roiy and silvery easences'flow 
Id the nwe-ond-eilver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Snn 1 
The oreeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run 
"Twizt the roots of the sod; the blades of the marab-graaa 

Passeth a hurrying sound of winge that weatward whirr; 
Pasaeth, and all ia still ; and the currents oeaae to run ; 
And the sea and the marsh are one. 

How still the plains of the waters be 1 

The tide ia in his eestaay. 

Hm tide is at hia highest height: 

And it is night. 

And now from the Vast of the Lord will the waters of 

sleep ^^ 

Roll in on the souls of men. 
But who will reveal to our waking ken 
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Hie forma that swim and tbe shapes tbat oteep 

Ullder the waters of sleep 1 
And I would I eoold know what Bwimmeth below when 

the tide comes in 
On the length sjid the breadth of the TnarreloiiB marshes 

of Glynn. 

In the light of saoh a poem Lanier's poetry 
and hie life take on a new significance. The 
struggles through which he passed and the vio- 
toiy he achieved are summed up in a passage 
which may well be the last word of this bio- 
graphy. For Sidney Ijanier was 

The oatholio man who hath mistily won 
Crod ont of knowledge and good oat of infinite pain 
And sight ont of blindness and puti^ ont of a stun. 
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S38; Iwifar'stDaueniie on.UM, 
SH, ans ; his oonceptlon ot bis 
work In, 2S3-2H 1 bit pboe In 
Uie blstor; of, W3 \ memtnlBl 
I held in bis honor. 



johnstoo, Klehard Maleohn. 8, 
83,310, 281, 181, a8Sj Lanler-g 
Influenoeon.SMi letters from 
Lanier, 3)6, 322. 

Keats, John, s, s(, M, ise, 181, 

288,331,168, 38«. 

Kennedy, Jobn P., Tlslts Haoou, 

22. 
Kbtbot, Ephrahn, bust of Lanier 

Kirk, John Foster, 182, 302 1 La- 
nier's letters to, 204, Sis. 

Slrk. Miss Bophle, remlids- 
eences of Lanier, 302-304. 

lamu, L. Q. 0,32, 96, 180, "tO. 



Fiomnan," IN. Ml. 
I«nier and Anderaon, Lanier 
works In the Onn ol, IOO-I02, 

Lanier, Charles, ptosenta bnat 
of LAnler to jobna H<4>klDS, 
14, 33T, 338. 

I«nler, Cbarles Dar (ton), 130, 
133,307,330. 

Umler, ClUttml (brother), t, IT, 
18, 38, B3, M, », 63, T3-IE, U7. 
331,338; lemlnlsocnces, 18.23, 
34 1 Lanier's letters to, w, iTi, 
172, S31, 240. 3U, 3«-36T. 

Lanier, Gertrude (Sister), 18, 83; 
letters of Lanier to, 73. U7. 

Lanier. Henry W.(Bon), 2O0. 330, 

lanler, James F.D., lo, is ; as- 
sists Bldnej Lanier with 
" Tiger LUles." 7a,-n. 

lAnler, Jerome, 10. 

■ lar.BlrJi' " 



ar-Mj acoonut of Lanier's 
dealb, S3G; training of her 
ohildreii, 333 ; letters of I^nier 
to, 113-114, 130, 141 1 lU, 143, 
14B-1G1. IBT, 308. 

lAnler, Hary J. (motlier), 0, 16, 
17,63. 

Lanier, Mlehidas, 10, 11. 

Lanier, Robert Bampson (fa- 
ther). o, 14-16, 30i letters from 
Lanier to, 8, 30, si, C6, 87, 81, 
94,06.07,118,124. 

Lanier. Bobert Sampson (son), 
822-324,332,339. 

Lanier, ^dney (son), 200, 338. 

Lanier, aidoey, bom In Macon, 
Georgia, l, 18 1 anoesDy, l-is ; 
Influeuae of early bome life. 



i«-^ie; Hie m MMon, i9-i3i 
eari; seboola, W; fondneu 

lor muBlo and boolu, 24, 2D ; 
at Oglethorpe University, m- 
■ " » of Dr. Woodrow, 



'v; 



tlon Bt HontvBle SprlngB, 
Tenn, 3S-37; totor la Greek, 38; 
plans to go to Heidelberg. 39 ; 
calohee war fever and Joins 
Mbcod Volunteers, 12-tB ; at 
Nortolk, 48 ; In battles around 
Blclunond, 48, 48 ; at Peters- 
burg. 4B ) TBoatlao In Hacon, 
se, 53i as scoot at Fort Boj- 
klD reads Oermao poeUr and 
begins " Tiger Lilies," B4-M, 
81 ; captured on blockad^rnii- 
ner at Wilmington, N. C ttT ; 
and taken to Point Lookout 
Prison, t«-aOi rescue from 
deatb, eo ; alter Illness In Ha- 
con. goes to Point Clear on 
Mobile Bay, 64 ; botel clerk at 
Eichaage Hotel, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 64-ts ; resumes 
literary work. 14; goes to 
New York with "Tiger Lll 
ies." VBi teaches school at 
Prattnile. Alabama, si-sr ; 
suffers Irom reconsliuotloD 
gorernmei 



0^ -W; practices law at Macou, 
SS; deliyers Cootedarate 
Hemortal address. 103; goes 
to Alleghany Springs. Vligl- 
Dia. 11!, lo New York, 114, to 
Ban Antonio, ItT; resolves to 
give the remainder of Ms llle 
to muslo and poetry, 120-12fl ; 
goes to New York to study 
nuBlc, 139 ; llrat Qul« in Pen- 
body Orchestra In Baltimore, 
130; popularity In ~ 



iES. 381 

Ifll-tefi; appointed to write 
a cantata for the opening 
o( Centennial Biposltlon In 
Philadelphia, 166; publishes 
flrst volume of poems, IBI ; 
meets wider circle ol literacy 
men and women. 181 j visit to 
Boston. 190 ; atlends Ceotury 
Club and Goethe celebration, 
193; moves lamllylo Chadd's 
Ford, Pa., 194 ; goes te Florida 
for he&lth, 19^ ID6; seeks 
In valu tor government 
position In Washington, 198, 



Baltimore, 200 ; at work la 
Peabody Library on English 
literature, 202; lectures at 
the Peabody InsUtuCe, 206- 
210; appointed lecturer at 
Johns Hopkins University, 
SS3! writes article on the 
"New Boiitb," 9«4; last Ill- 
ness begins, 321; birth of 
fourth son at West Chester. 
Fa.. 322; lectures at Johns 
Eopklne, 328-38(1; goes to 
Hew York. 330; to Ashe' " 
K. C. 331; deatb, 335; b 
In Baltimore, 338; mem 
eieralses at Johns Hopkins 
University. 33T-33g. 
Characterlttiet : pbytieal »p. 
pearsnce, 190 (Lowell), 193 
( Stedman ), 300 ( Wysbam ). 
901 (Gilman ; humor, 21. S2. 
33. T9, so, too, 200, 204, 310, 
ail; buoyanoy of spirit, 
4-T, 98, 329, 323; lack of Bo- 
hemlBnlam, IS, 301. 302, 30T i 
knlghtllnesB and chivalry. 64, 
1S8, 309; capacity tor hard 

233 ; capacity for friendship, 
302-30T; fondDcss for Children, 
TO, SO, 303, 301 ; lOve ol nature, 
18, 18,37, 112-114, 224-220; pn- 



rttrof life, le, so, KB i r 
ence lor science. 28. its, 

S32, S12-31J, 383, 3M (»ee 

I}srwln,Giiin&D, Kirk); entbu- 
■lum lor llteiatore, 32-34, los- 
110. 20G. Zll, 212, 3M l««e olto 
EUzabethoD poeDy ami old 
Engllili) i u a icliolw. 7, St, 
23S-2MI; M teftcher, 268-!"" 
as crlUc, 9H-364 ; u poet, 3 
S7S 1 a« moBlelan. 24, 31, S2, 
BO, S8, se, II, W, IIC^IIT, 120- 
12a, chapter rl; bli national 
iplrtt, 1I»-1B1 -, bis rellgloiu 
laltb, S, IT. 22, 23, 27, 28, ST, U5, 
31T-318, 320 : Inherllar at un- 
fuUlUed renown. 3. 341, 342. 
Worki: A BlrtAday Boag, 78; 
A Florida 6li08t. 310: AFIor- 
Ida Sunday. 1ST, 3SS ; Acknow- 
ledgiDBDt. 364! An EvenlOK 
Song, lai, 3se, jss (quoted); 
Baby Cbarler, iw, 307 ; Ballad 
of Tioes ODd Master (quoted). 
31S, aeH; BaniaeleB, 70: B«. 
trayal, SS8) Bob, 30T; Boy-a 
Frolasart, The, 32fl; Boy'i 
King Artbur.Tbe, 108,326-328 
Boy's HablDoglOD, The, 328, 
332; Boy's Percy. Tlie. 
Cantata, the Centennial, 
IT«. 291 ; Clover, 3S0, 387, 
810; Confederate Hemorlai 
Address, lOS-lM, 344; Corn, 
1I»-15T, IHl, 183,286,304,366; 
Crystal, The, St8, 347, 370; 
English Novel, The, 2S4, 314. 
3U, 322, 328-330, 3*4, 3G1, 302, 
360: Florida, 36 (note), "" 
163, 16T ; From Bacon to 
thoven, 140, 344; From the 
Flats, 197. 368, 369 : Hard Times 
In Elfland, 307 ; Harleqnin 
Dreams, Tbe, S6S: How Love 
looked tor Hell, 368 ; In A 
sence, 30T ; In the Foam. ' 
(DoCe); India, BkeUhes of, lo; 



iDdlTldiialKy, 360, 388 : Jae- 
querle,Tbe,38, 10l,liti, lu, IBS; 
lAUgbter In tbe Senate, 70 
(note), 02, as (quoted) ; Laos 
Marlae. 307; Legeiui of St. 
LeoDOT, Tbe. SIA; LUe and 
Bong, 76, 370; Harsh Song 
at Sunset, 304; Marshes of 
Qlyno. The, 3, 320, 323, 324, 
363, m>-S!6 ; MazHnl on Moslc, 
146-147; MocUng-Blrd, The, 
UT, 363; Modern Orchestra, 
The, 140; Music and Foetry, 
172, 217; My Bprhigs, 97, es, 
SOT, 3SS; Nature - Mel&pbors, 
96; New South, The, 16T. 264- 
272.344; NIgbt and Day, 388 i 
NInaua, 108,368 ; Ode to Johns 
HopMna Cntienlty, The, 230, 
234, 23«, 238; Opposition, 128, 
303 ; Orchestra ol Today, 344 1 
Power ol Prayer, The. 186, 
IH ; Psalm of the West. The, 
176-178, 181,360. 366.369:BaTen 
Days, 93 ; Bemonstraace, 364 ; 
Betrospects and Prospecls 
(essay), ID, 70-72, H, 96. 344; 
Retrospects and Prospects 
(book), 103-106, llT-122. 264- 
272; ReTcngeoI Hain{Bh.The. 
368; San Antonio de Bexar, 
117-122. 344; Science of Eng- 
lish Verse, The, 3, 239. 249.320, 
329, 337, 302-360; Bhakspere 
and His Forerunaera, 88, 210- 
228. 243-246. 361, S62 ; BODg Of 

the Chattahoochee, The, lOT, 
368; Special Pleading, 367; 
Bteei In Soft Bands, 93 ; Stir. 
rop-Cup, The. laT, 368; Sun- 
rise. 322, 336. 303, 366-MT ; Sym- 
phony. Tbe, 188-183, 181, 186, 
13T, 368 ; Tampa Boblns. 19T; 
Tiger Lilies, 36-37, 43, 44, M. 
67, 58, 72, 74, IS, 60-89. 143, 144,. 
312. 344 ; Tyranny. 76, 03 ; Un- 
der the Cedarcrolt. Chestnut. 



INDEX 

197 i Wrtag of ttie Cora, 1S7, 
a«B. 
LoDler, Sterling (graadlatlier), 



Le ConM, Joaepb, 21, at, 241, 



tiler's trlbuM to, la Conleder- 
aCe Memorial Addieas, 1D4. 

Leasing, se. 

Uncoln. Abrabam,. 89, so, as. 



183,3(r2. 
Loi^ellow, Heary W., Lanier's 

Tisit Id, 190 ; Lanier Gompared 
' with, at, BS, lU, 212, 261, 2B6, 
340,368. 
Lowell, James Bussell. Tlslt of 
LaDler to and charaoterlzatfoD 
ot Lanier by. 190; compared 
with Lanier. 144, 179, 181, 190, 



211, '. 



340, 344, 34E, 364 ) referred to, 
288, 347, 348. 
Lucretlns, Lanier's Interest iii, 
96. 

Macaulay. is, 312. 
Macben, Mrs. Arthur W., re. 
s of lAQiec, 228- 



1,115,12 



1«, ll 



193! natural beauty and cli- 
mate, 19; lite In, 18-24; public 
spirit. 20 (Slavery In. 20 (note); 
excite meat at outbreak of 
war, 42, 43 ; Volunteers, 47, 4S > 
In 1863, G2; after tbe war,63i 
cemetery, 103. 

Halory, Sir Tbomas, 109, 366. 

Iltuk Twain, Influence onSouth- 



Harlowe, 223. 

Mazzlol, "Essay ou Music," 

Lanier's opinion of, 147. 
Hlcbelet, History ol France. 

Hllledgevllle, Oa., 26, 42, 43. 

Hon^mery, Ala., Lanier set- 
tles In, 64, 73 ; lite tbera ailer 
the war, 65-66 ; I«nler leaTcs, 
78. 

Hilton, John, m, 162, 3S7, 3G9, 
363. 

Mwe, Paul Elmer, 654 (note), 
BBS. 

Morgan, Senator John P., 180, 

Morris, William, Lanier's opln. 

Iono(,348-35a 
Hozart, 140. 
Mualo in Amerioa, future of, 

Negro, tbe, progress of raoe 
aft«r UiB war, 270, 271 : effect 
of reconstruction on, 274, 275 ; 
the liberal sentiment of tbe 
South In regard to, 270, 278, 

Newell, X. F.. reminiscences ol 
Lanier, 32-34. 

New Sbakespeare Society, The, 






k city, n 



; Lanier's first rialtto. In 
1867, 73; later visits, 114-117; 
ooncBrts at Central Park, lie ; 
Lanier goes to In 1873, 126. 
North Carolina, Lanier's ances- 
tors live In, 14; Lanier at 
Wlhnlngtou, 48, B7; dies in 



the I 



IS of, 3: 



Norton, Charles EUot, 237, 238. 
Northmp. Milton H.. reminis- 
cences of Lanier, 39-41; letters 

Oglethorpe University, Its bis- 
tory, faculty, and students, 
26-30; faculty and students 



IB mr, eg i Laular's view ot 



tbe Btodr Of, 213-ZU. 9U, 

Olmsted. Frederick Iaw. lis. 
rage, Thranu NelBOO, 280, 288. 
Park, John. remlniMeDeM ol 

Luiler, 206. 
FsToe, WllUwi] Horton, opln- 

lot) or lADler u critic, 344. 
Feabod;, George, 202, soa, 230. 
Feabodj Inatltute, 130, isa, 3C«, 

210, 229, 233, 331. 
Peabod; Llbnur, T, lo, \ae.^ae, 

2S3i Its TBlne u a tSMSrch 

librarr and Itt ltilllMno« on 

Feabod J OreheMn, US. 141, IRt, 



Lanier to, iBB, ise, 2MI, ace. 

Peacock. Mn. Olbson, isx, 201. 
Fepye, Samuel, account ol the 

mustc-loilng L&nlerg, IL 
Fhiladelphla, 1S3, 182, 186, tW, 

308,209^ 
Foe, Edgar Allan. 2, S, 173, 281, 

292, 3tl. SIS, 338, 340, S42, SM, 

SGT, 8B«, SN, B83, 3n. 

Point Lookout, Hd., LADler eon- 
flned In prison at, 58-09. 

Pope.Aleisader, Lanlflt'a opin- 
ion of, 34S, 

Pretc, Waldo B., remlnlieenees 
of Lanier »> a teacber, T. 2G8- 
seo; account ot Lanier's iMt 
Tbit to Mew York, 3m. 

Frattvllle, Ala.. Lanier teaches 
school at, 91 : condition of 
daring reconstruction, 94. 

Preaton, Margaret J., 281. 288. 

Price, Thomas B., 39, 281, 281. 



Balei^, Sir WaKer, lAitler's 

oplnltm of, 188, UB. 
BandaB, J. B., " Hsrrhuid. H; 

HarTland," 44. 173 ; 293. 
Bhodes, James Ford, Historr 

of tlie United States, es 

(note). 
Blchter, 3t, 38. 
"RoODd Table, The," 78i Infln^ 

ence on Lanier and bit eon- 

trlbntlOQS thereto, M^ ; ro- 

Tlew of "Tlger-tHlri," go. 
Suskin, Jobo, tM, 311. 
Bussell, Irirln,28B. 



Bohening. E& 

Schiller, GS. 

Sobumann, Bobert, 94, 140 1 La- 
nier's estimate ol hia charac- 
ter and his music, 148-181-. 

Scott. Sit Walter, is, «, IBS. 

"ScoR'B Monthly ,"280. 

Scribner. Charles, letters Ot La- 
nier to, 239. 328-328. 

" 8cribner"s Monthly," 186, 268, 

Shak'eipeare, id9. 12T, wo, 1B3, 
8K. 318 i Lanier's lecturcB on, 

206-210, 220-229 ; I^nlerl Tiew 

of meMcal tests as applied 
to Shakespeare, 221, 222, 243 ; 
the moral height of, w com- 
pared with other Elizabethan 
dramatists, 223-224 ; the value 
ot studjing blm as a whole, 

246-248. 

Shelley, 3, 34, 86, 318, 3G1 ; La- 
nier's characterization of, 348. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. 218, 293, 309, 

Bin. Edward Bowland. T3 
(note) ; optnlon of Lanier's 
" Solenoe of English Verse." 



Slmins, Wlllimn ailmore, 68, TB 

(note), lOT, 282, 283. 
South, The, Lanier's lohem- 
aDce trom tbe. e, at, I2e, 2ST ; 
what be means to the, 8, 2»8- 
298 1 deaomlDatlotial collegea 
In, 28.27; Lanier's Tiew ol tbe 
social lUe ol the Old South, 
S^ 30; war lever Id, 43-4i 
eAect ot war od, 45, 6K-T3 ; re 
constnictlaii hi, 89-98, 113, zn 



270 1 









TatlTe leader In, 272-27G; th( 
proEresalve leader 1d,27S-279. 
literature In, 279-291; LaDJer>s 
relation to SouUiem hterature, 
231-297; tea alio cltll wa: 
Georgia, Macon. 

" South Atlaotlc Quarterly, 
quoted trom, ll.n, 301, 331. 

" Southern Hagaztne, The," lis. 



Stedman. Edmund ClareDce, 2, 
7b: deacrltws Lanier, 193; let- 
ter to Dr. GllmaD atwut I^ 
nler, 262. 

Stephens, Alexander EL, 44, 73, 
277, 282. 

Stevenson, Bobert Louis, 211, 
311. 

Stoddard, Richard Henrj, 7B, 
183. 

BumiMr, Cbarles, 48; Lamar's 
speech on, 180, 

Swinburne, A. C., 247, 248, 341, 



Tabb, John B., letter abont La- 
Dier'a Ule la priso 
nler's Influence on 
opinion ot a Iragm 
nler's poetry, 334; bis appear- 
ance at Johns Hopkins me- 
morial ezerclseSi sss. 

Tahnage, Bev. Bamuel E., 27. 

" Tanuhauser," Laoler's Inter- 
pretation of, lie. 

Taylor, Bayard, lU, 182, 192, 
199; has Lanier appointed to 
write the Centennial Caulata, 
1«6; Introduces him to men of 
letters at Century Club and 
at Goethe celebration, 192 ; 
Laoler writes to, 88, 166, IBT, 



TennysoD, Alfred, 3: 



34, 186, 



Thackeray, W. M., 63, 424, 299 1 

Lanier's opinion of, 348. 
Tbomos, Edith, poem on Is- 

Thomas, Theodore, I 



I, 137, 1 



. 340; 



Lanier place In Orchestra, 
133 ; lAnler'B description ot, 
as conductor, 140; his opiolon 
of the Centennial poem, 186. 

ThompsoQ, Maurice, 44, 68, 96, 
2SS, 288, 299. 

Tlnu'od, Henry, 44, 4*. 107, 2SS; 
Lanier's opinion of, 298. 

Tumbull, Lawrence, 280, 281, 

Turnbull, Mrs. Lawrence, poem 
on Lanier, 304; Mme. Blanc's 
description ot her home, 304- 
307; Lanier burled on lot In 
Greenmount Cematary, 836. 

Tweed, Lanier's opinion of, lit. 

T;bland,58.l73. 

University ot Virginia, ITS, 2T8, 



Yon Billow, 131, 1T3L 



WsBDer, BIcliml ; Lanler'a ^>- 
predMIOD of bli miule> llfi. 
lie, IID, in. 

Vtii, Wffllwn Sajet, « 
ol " IjjJei MBmorl&I," from 
wbieb quotaUoiK mo made 
on pagas l, 38-3S, 124 lie, 131- 

iss; reUdOD to Lanter, ae. 
WaaUngton, George, tbe i«la. 

Hoo <rf the Lanier fUiUr to, 

u(nDte}. 
Wat^ Kn. Jane Lanier, 19, n. 
VaOa-Oonton, Tbaoian, 3BI. 
We&iwr, Carl, us. 



WIUanli^rnuKes B., account of 
Ijuiier'a lecCare^ 328~S3D. 

VoodioiT, James, 126, su ; In- 
flnenee on Lanier, m-jo; i«. 

Wordnrorth, miHam, 0)1. SSe, 
Sill SST, SO, 8BB, m, ST3. 

WTsham, Henry, his friendship 
tor Laoler In Baltimore, 13«i 
description ol lAnler*! phrst- 



" 4, 



